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GENERAL INTRODUCTION 
TO 

THE LIBRARY OF LIVING PHILOSOPHERS 



Since its founding in 1938 by Paul Arthur Schilpp, the Library of Living 
Philosophers has been devoted to critical analysis and discussion of some of 
the world’s greatest living philosophers. The format for the series provides 
for setting up in each volume a dialogue between the critics and the great 
philosopher. The aim is not refutation or confrontation but rather fruitful 
joining of issues and improved understanding of the positions and issues 
involved. That is, the goal is not overcoming those who differ from us 
philosophically but interacting creatively with them. 

The basic idea for the series, according to Professor Schilpp’s general 
introduction to the earlier volumes, came from the late F.C.S. Schiller, who 
declared in his essay on “Must Philosophers Disagree?” (in Must Philoso- 
phers Disagree? London: Macmillan, 1934) that the greatest obstacle to 
fruitful discussion in philosophy is “the curious etiquette which apparently 
taboos the asking of questions about a philosopher’s meaning while he is 
alive.” The “interminable controversies which fill the histories of philoso- 
phy,” in Schiller’s opinion, “could have been ended at once by asking the 
living philosophers a few searching questions.” And while he may have been 
overly optimistic about ending “interminable controversies” in this Way, it 
seems clear that directing searching questions to great philosophers about 
what they really mean or how they think certain difficulties in their 
philosophies can be resolved while they are still alive can produce far greater 
clarity of understanding and more fruitful philosophizing than might 
otherwise be had. 

And to Paul Arthur Schilpp’s undying credit, he acted on this basic 
thought in launching the Library of Living Philosophers. It is planned that 
each volume in the Library of Living Philosophers include an intellectual 
autobiography by the principal philosopher or an authorized biography, a 
bibliography of that thinker’s publications, a series of expository and critical 
essays written by leading exponents and opponehts of the philosopher’s 
thought, and the philosopher’s replies to the interpretations and queries in 
these articles. The intellectual autobiographies usually shed a great deal of 
light on both how the philosophies of the great thinkers developed and the 
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major philosophical movements and issues of their time; and many of our 
great philosophers seek to orient their outlook not merely to their contempo- 
raries but also to what they find most important in earlier philosophers. The 
bibliography will help provide ready access to the featured scholar’s writings 
and thought. 

With this format in mind, the Library expects to publish at more or less 
regular intervals a volume on one of the world’s greater living philosophers. 

In accordance with past practice, the editors have deemed it desirable to 
secure the services of an Advisory Board of philosophers as aids in the 
selection of subjects of future volumes. The names of eight prominent 
American philosophers who have agreed to serve appear on the page 
following the Founder’s General Introduction. To each of them the editors 
are most grateful. 

Future volumes in this series will appear in as rapid succession as is 
feasible in view of the scholarly nature of this library. The next volume in 
the series will be devoted to the philosophy of Marjorie Grene. 

Throughout its career, since its founding in 1938, the library of living 
Philosophers, because of its scholarly nature, has never been self-supporting. 
We acknowledge gratefully that the generosity of the Edward C. Hegeler 
Foundation has made possible the publication of many volumes, but for 
support of future volumes additional funds are needed. On 20 February 1979 
the Board of Trustees of Southern Illinois University contractually assumed 
sponsorship of the Library, which is therefore no longer separately incorpo- 
rated. Gifts specifically designated for the Library, however, may be made 
through the Southern Illinois University Foundation, and inasmuch as the 
latter is a tax-exempt institution, such gifts are tax-deductible. 

Lewis E. Hahn 
Randall E. auxier 



Department of Philosophy 

Southern Illinois University at Carbondale 




FOUNDER’S GENERAL INTRODUCTION* 
TO 

THE LIBRARY OF LIVING PHILOSOPHERS 



According to the late F.C.S. Schiller, the greatest obstacle to fruitful 
discussion in philosophy is “the curious etiquette which apparently taboos 
the asking of questions about a philosopher’s meaning while he is alive.” 
The “interminable controversies which fill the histories of philosophy,” he 
goes on to say, “could have been ended at once by asking the living 
philosophers a few searching questions.” 

The confident optimism of this last remark undoubtedly goes too far. 
Living thinkers have often been asked “a few searching questions,” but their 
answers have not stopped “interminable controversies” about their real 
meaning. It is nonetheless true that there would be far greater clarity of 
understanding than is now often the case if more such searching questions 
had been directed to great thinkers while they were still alive. 

This, at any rate, is the basic thought behind the present undertaking. The 
volumes of the Library of Living Philosophers can in no sense take the place 
of the major writings of great and original thinkers. Students who would 
know the philosophies of such men as John Dewey, George Santayana, 
Alfred North Whitehead, G.E. Moore, Bertrand Russell, Ernst Cassirer, Karl 
Jaspers, Rudolf Camap, Martin Buber, et al., will still need to read the 
writings of these men. There is no substitute for first-hand contact with the 
original thought of the philosopher himself. Least of all does this Library 
pretend to be such a substitute. The Library in fact will spare neither effort 
nor expense in offering to the student the best possible guide <o the 
published writings of a given thinker. We shall attempt to meet this aim by 
providing at the end of each volume in our series as nearly complete a 
bibliography of the published work of the philosopher in question as 
possible. Nor should one overlook the fact that essays in each volume cannot 
but finally lead to this same goal. The interpretive and critical discussions of 
the various phases of a great thinker’s work and, most of all, the reply of the 
thinker himself, are bound to lead the reader to the works of the philosopher 
himself. 



This General Introduction sets forth in the founder’s words the underlying 
conception of the Library. L.E.H. 
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At the same time, there is no denying that different experts find different 
ideas in the writings of the same philosopher. This is as true of the apprecia- 
tive interpreter and grateful disciple as it is of the critical opponent. Nor can 
it be denied that such differences of reading and of interpretation on the part 
of other experts often leave the neophyte aghast before the whole maze of 
widely varying and even opposing interpretations. Who is right and whose 
interpretation shall he accept? When the doctors disagree among themselves, 
what is the poor student to do? If, in desperation, he decides that all of the 
interpreters are probably wrong and that the only thing for him to do is to go 
back to the original writings of the philosopher himself and then make his 
own decision — uninfluenced (as if this were possible) by the interpretation 
of anyone else — the result is not that he has actually come to the meaning of 
the original philosopher himself, but rather that he has set up one more 
interpretation, which may differ to a greater or lesser degree from the 
interpretations already existing. It is clear that in this direction lies chaos, 
just the kind of chaos which Schiller has so graphically and inimitably 
described . 1 

It is curious that until now no way of escaping this difficulty has been 
seriously considered. It has not occurred to students of philosophy that one 
effective way of meeting the problem at least partially is to put these varying 
interpretations and critiques before the philosopher while he is still alive and 
to ask him to act at one and the same time as both defendant and judge. If the 
world’s greatest living philosophers can be induced to cooperate in an 
enterprise whereby their own work can, at least to some extent, be saved 
from becoming merely “desiccated lecture-fodder,” which on the one hand 
“provides innocuous sustenance for ruminant professors,” and on the other 
hand gives an opportunity to such ruminants and their understudies to 
“speculate safely, endlessly, and fruitlessly, about what a philosopher must 
have meant” (Schiller), they will have taken a long step toward making their 
intentions more clearly comprehensible. 

With this in mind, the Library of Living Philosophers expects to publish 
at more or less regular intervals a volume on each of the greater among the 
world’s living philosophers. In each case it will be the purpose of the editor 
of the Library to bring together in the volume the interpretations and 



1. In his essay “Must Philosophers Disagree?” in the volume of the same title (London: 
Macmillan, 1934), from which the above quotations were taken. 
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criticisms of a wide range of that particular thinker’s scholarly contemporar- 
ies, each of whom will be given a free hand to discuss the specific phase of 
the thinker’s work that has been assigned to him. All contributed essays will 
finally be submitted to the philosopher with whose work and thought they 
are concerned, for his careftil perusal and reply. And, although it would be 
expecting too much to imagine that the philosopher’s reply will be able to 
stop all differences of interpretation and of critique, this should at least serve 
the purpose of stopping certain of the grosser and more general kinds of 
misinterpretations. If no further gain than this were to come from the present 
and projected volumes of this Library, it would seem to be fully justified. 

In carrying out this principal purpose of the Library, the editor announces 
that (as far as is humanly possible) each volume will contain the following 
elements: 

First, an intellectual autobiography of the thinker whenever this can be 
secured; in any case an authoritative and authorized biography; 
Second, a series of expository and critical articles written by the leading 
exponents and opponents of the philosopher’s thought; 

Third, the reply to the critics and commentators by the philosopher 
himself;and 

Fourth, a bibliography of writings of the philosopher to provide a ready 
instrument to give access to his writings and thought. 

Paul Arthur Schilpp 
Founder and Editor, 1939-1981 
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PREFACE 



Seyyed Hossein Nasr, currently University Professor of Islamic Studies at 
George Washington University, is not only the first Muslim philosopher in our 
series, but also the first traditionalist since our volume on Martin Buber. Some 
mainstream philosophers are unaware that traditionalist philosophy still 
persists in the world, and still more would be hard pressed to say what exactly 
traditionalist philosophy is. This is regrettable, given the popularity and 
breadth of traditionalist views beyond the narrower world of Anglo-American 
and European academies. Professor Nasr, standing as he does at the head of a 
handsome group of traditionalists, boldly challenges the assumptions and 
values of the modem world, and of modem scientistic philosophy. Yet, this 
challenge has been issued forth not as a pure reaction against modernity, but 
as an informed engagement with modernity. Indeed, some of the most 
“modem” ideas, such as the movement towards religious dialogue in the 
discipline of religious studies, turn out on close examination to rest upon 
values and ideas that are traditional — ideas long understood by those who 
study and practice the major world traditions seriously. 

The present volume, therefore, stands as a contribution to cross-cultural 
dialogue, and to dialogue across traditions. Among Professor Nasr’s ensuring 
achievements we may count an on-going and successful effort spanning over 
four decades to bring the world’s living traditions into a kind of exchange that 
leaves intact the autonomy and viewpoint of each, but also creates a space for 
mutual understanding and the reinforcement of the forms of life that are 
nourished by all genuine traditions. Professor Nasr has tirelessly argued that 
the attempt to live outside of all tradition leads to rootlessness, degradation of 
the natural world and human beings, and the kinds of madness that are so well 
characterized by the recently ended bloodiest century in human history. These 
traditionalist views are very controversial, and Professor Nasr’s critics have not 
spared him the very objections that many first-time readers will want to voice. 

Professor Nasr’s philosophical achievements are stunningly broad, 
spanning the globe and numerous languages. Readers unfamiliar with his 
writings will find this volume a serviceable introduction to his thought, and to 
the wider world of Islamic philosophy generally. Readers who are more 
familiar with Nasr and his views will find this volume a very stimulating 
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xviii 

engagement of those ideas at a high level. We are proud to present a slate of 
critics from so many places and traditions, and of such prominence, but this 
far-reaching project has created special challenges in producing this volume. 
Being obliged, as we have been, to work with so many untranslatable terms, 
with transliterations, with authors whose first language is not English, and in 
such an extensive volume as this, it is inevitable that some errors and 
inconsistencies of usage will have slipped by us. These are not the responsibil- 
ity of any of the contributors or of Professor Nasr. The errors belong to the 
editors, and we hope that they have not been terribly numerous. In this context 
the editors would like to draw special attention to the essay of Professor A. K. 
Saran, “A Nasr Sentence: Some Comments,” 429-39. Owing to communica- 
tions difficulties, including a postal strike in India, this book went to press 
before Professor Saran had approved the final version of his essay. Here we 
express our regret over the situation. 

We are grateful to Professor Nasr and his diverse set of able critics for 
making this volume possible, and we are proud to add this volume to the 
series. We are happy to acknowledge once more the warm support, encour- 
agement, and cooperation of our publisher, Open Court Publishing Company, 
especially M. Blouke Cams, David R. Steele, Kerri Mommer, and Jennifer 
Asmuth. And we also very much appreciate continued support, understanding, 
and encouragement from the administration of Southern Illinois University. As 
always, moreover, we are grateful for the friendly and unfailing help in a 
variety of ways from the staff of Morris Library at SIUC. It is invaluable for 
our work and that of our fellow scholars. 

Our warm gratitude also goes to Christina Martin and the Philosophy 
Department secretariat for help with numerous projects; to Sharon Langrand, 
retired secretary who was on staff at the beginning of this project, for help with 
manuscripts, proofs, and correspondence; and especially to Frances Stanley for 
continuing the work and for electronic typesetting on this volume. We would 
also like to thank Darrell Russell, graduate assistant, for his help with proofs 
and attention to detail. 

Finally, for warm support, stimulation, and friendly counsel we are most 
grateful to our able and resourceful pluralistic colleagues who from diverse 
perspectives make common cause for philosophy. 



Lewis Edwin Hahn 
Randall E. Auxier 
Lucian W. Stone, Jr. 

Editors 



Department of Philosophy 

Southern Illinois University at Carbondale 

March 2001 
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Seyyed Hossein Nasr 



AN INTELLECTUAL AUTOBIOGRAPHY 



Family Background 

T here is a well-known saying of ‘All ibn Abl Talib, the cousin and son-in- 
law of the Prophet of Islam and representative par excellence of Islamic 
esoterism and metaphysics, according to which one should pay attention to 
what is said and not who has said it. This teaching has been close to my heart 
since my youth and rarely have I accepted to write something of an 
autobiographical nature. But the Library of Living Philosophers requires a 
work of such a nature from the person with whose thought a particular 
volume is concerned. Therefore, with some reticence I turn to this task. Once 
having decided to do so, however, I find it necessary to delve in some detail 
into my family background and upbringing which provided the environment 
in which I was nurtured and which created the living space marked by the 
peace of childhood, but also by the tension between Eastern and Western 
cultures and tradition and modernity, a space in which my intellectual and 
philosophical worldview received its earliest development and the founda- 
tion upon which it later expanded and crystallized. 

I was bom into a family of well-known scholars and physicians in 
Tehran in 1933. My paternal and maternal families represented different 
strands of Persian culture. My paternal grandfather hailed from a family of 
seyyeds ( sadat ) (descendants of the Prophet of Islam). His ancestor Mulla 
Majed Hossein, having been a famous religious scholar ( mujtahid) in Najaf, 
the seat of Shi‘ite learning in Iraq, was invited by the Persian king Nadir 
Shah to come to Persia in the eighteenth century. But he died on the way and 
his family settled in Kashan. My grandfather Ahmad was bom and raised in 
that city where as the oldest son of a famous religious scholar, Seyyed 
Nasrallah, he enjoyed much respect. At a young age Ahmad came to Tehran 
to study medicine. Here he soon became a celebrated physician, serving for 
some time as court physician during the Qajar period. He received from the 
king the title Nasr al-atibba’ (meaning literally “victory of physicians”) from 
which comes my family name Nasr. His wife Begum was related to the Saba 
family of Kashan, an old family related to the Barmakids who were viziers 
in the ninth century. This family had produced the well-known Qajar poet 
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laureate of Persia, Malik al-Shu’ara’ Fath ‘AIT Khan Saba, and many other 
famous poets and artists. Although having received only the ordinary 
traditional education for women of her day, she knew thousands of verses of 
classical Persian poetry by heart and also composed poems herself. Some of 
the first verses of Persian poetry that I memorized as a child came from her 
lips, while much of the folklore that I learned came in the form of stories told 
to me by her and her daughters, my paternal aunts, who were also well 
versed in poetry and folklore. Both my paternal grandparents, as well as their 
five sons and two daughters, were pious Muslims. Moreover, my grandfa- 
ther’s family had been involved with Sufism (Islamic mysticism) for several 
generations. One of his ancestors, Mulla Seyyed Mohammad TaqI Posht- 
mashhadl, was a famous saint of Kashan, and his mausoleum, which is 
located next to the tomb of the Safavid king Shah ‘Abbas, is still visited by 
pilgrims to this day. My grandfather continued this interest and was a 
disciple of the famous nineteenth-century Sufi master safi ‘All Shah and his 
successor Safa ‘All Shah (Zahlr al-Dawlah). My father was to pursue his 
example and was also connected to these masters. 

My father, Seyyed Vallallah, was thus brought up in a highly educated 
and religious family. Bom also in Kashan, he was brought at an early age to 
Tehran where he continued his education in both classical Islamic and 
Persian subjects and medicine, graduating from Persia’s only medical school 
of the day, the Dar al-Funun, while also learning traditional Islamic medicine 
going back to Ibn SIna (Avicenna). While he became, like his father, a 
celebrated physician, he showed much greater interest in philosophy, 
literature, and education. Soon he left the formal practice of medicine 
(although having also become royal physician), limiting his practice to close 
friends and relatives, and turned to the field of education. In fact he became 
the head of Persia’s educational system from the end of the Qajar dynasty 
into the Pahlavi period and ran the ministry of education for decades as its 
head, general secretary, and later acting minister. He nevertheless tried to 
resist becoming entangled in politics after his involvement in the drafting of 
the Constitution and the first parliament after the Constitutional Revolution 
of 1906 when he was elected to the parliament as a representative of Tehran. 
His attitude toward politics was to remain indelibly marked upon my mind. 

My father was both a professor and an educational administrator. He 
became rector of the Teachers’ College and dean of several faculties of 
Tehran University and is considered as one of the founders of the modem 
educational system in what had now become known officially as Iran. He 
was a master teacher for two generations of many of the leading figures in 
Persia and was also my first teacher both morally and intellectually. He was 
an outstanding philosopher, especially in the field of ethics, and the author 
of a well-known work in Persian entitled Danish wa akhlaq (“Knowledge 
and Ethics”). Not only did he possess great mastery of Arabic and Persian, 
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in which he was considered one of the greatest authorities of his day, but he 
also possessed perfect knowledge of French and knew some Latin and 
English. He had an imposing library of several thousand volumes including 
numerous tomes in French. It was in this library that I first saw the names of 
Michel Montaigne and Charles-Louis Montesquieu, Rene Descartes and 
Blaise Pascal, Francis Voltaire and Jean-Jacques Rousseau, as well as Plato 
and Aristotle. He was also a methodical teacher of both the mind and the 
soul who, while deeply immersed in the Islamic tradition, was also very 
knowledgeable in the Western philosophical and scientific traditions as well 
as in other religions and philosophies. As a result of his influence, I was 
brought up in an atmosphere which, while being deeply Persian, was also 
open to both Western ideas and religions and intellectual ideas of other 
traditions. Universalism in its most positive sense permeated the atmosphere 
in which I was nurtured without in any way weakening the foundations of 
traditional Persian culture in which I was brought up. 

My mother hailed from a different type of background and yet one with 
the same keen interest in the intellectual and religious aspects of life. Her 
grandfather Shaykh Fadlallah Nuri, one of the most famous politico- 
religious figures of modem Persian history, was the leading Shi‘ite religious 
authority ( ‘alim) of his day, but having opposed the Constitutional Revolu- 
tion of 1906 was arrested and put to death by the government of the day. A 
person who was visited in his house by the Shah and who was one of the 
most powerful men of his time was thus removed from the scene in an 
unprecedented manner. This left a deep scar upon the psyche of all his 
immediate descendants, many of whom turned from the most conservative 
religious position to extreme forms of modernism. One of his grandsons in 
fact became the secretary general of Iran’s Communist Party (the Tudeh). 

One of his sons, my grandfather, was studying in Najaf in Iraqin the 
great seat of Shi‘ite learning when my mother was bom. Her mother was 
also from a distinguished family of religious scholars named Tabataba’I. 
When my mother was seven years old, they returned to Tehran where, as a 
result of his father’s violent death, my grandfather decided to abandon the 
career of becoming a religious scholar ( ‘alim) in the technical sense and 
instead turned to the field of law, becoming a well-known judge. But he also 
adopted a modernist stand on many issues and was especially interested in 
the education of his daughters. 

My mother, Ashraf, who was the oldest daughter, was put in the only 
institution of intermediary and higher learning for women at that time and 
was one of its first graduates. She was therefore among Iran’s first modem 
educated women and combined her Islamic piety with certain inclinations to 
participate in activities for women’s rights and social institutions serving 
women’s causes to which she devoted much of her time once I and my 
younger brother, the only two children in the family, had grown up. But she 
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was also devoted to Persian literature and, like my grandmother, knew and 
in fact still knows numerous Persian and even Arabic poems by heart. It is 
she who took me to the great centers of pilgrimage such as Qom and Hadrat- 
i‘Abd al-‘Azim near Tehran when I was a child, making possible an 
experience of the sacred which has remained indelibly etched in my memory 
to this day. It was also she, rather than my father, who later taught me the 
rituals of Islam, especially the daily prayers. 



Early Childhood 

My father married my mother when he was in his fifties and was already not 
only the head of the extensive Nasr family, but also one of Persia’s best 
known and respected public figures. I was the first bom and in fact the oldest 
son of the oldest son of the oldest son of my family, a fact which paradoxi- 
cally resulted in the literary treasury which our family had accumulated over 
several generations being lost during the Iranian Revolution of 1979 when 
my library, which contained the family heritage of rare books, was plun- 
dered. But also by virtue of being the oldest son, the greatest care was taken 
in my education in a home in which there was constant talk of cultural and 
religious matters and where poetry flowed freely like the morning breeze. I 
was tutored from the earliest age by both parents who spent many hours a 
week teaching me verses of the Quran, Persian poetry, and even history, 
especially sacred history even when I was at the pre-schooling stage. Being 
a precocious child, I was already beginning to read and write when I was 
three years old. 

Our house during the first seven years of my life was in one of the more 
traditional quarters of the city near the mausoleum of the Sufi master Safi 
‘AIT Shah. Our house consisted of an outer courtyard and rooms (blruni) 
where my father would receive people and an inner courtyard and rooms 
( andarunT) where we lived and where the intimate life of the family took 
place away from public scrutiny. The architecture still reflected the ideals of 
Islamic domestic architecture and the spaces were interiorized. Our street 
was a narrow one, like the streets of medieval European cities, and next to 
the house there was a small mosque so that we could hear the incessant 
punctuation of the flow of time by the Islamic call to prayer ( adhan ). When 
we went to the rooftop of our house, we could walk for hours from one 
rooftop to another and could see minarets and cupolas extending far into the 
horizon. We could also see the majestic presence of Mt. Damavand, western 
Asia’s highest peak, in the east which always reminded me of the majesty of 
creation. It was at the foothills of this peak in the village of Damavand where 
we would spend the summers of my early childhood that I first encountered 
virgin nature in her awesome majesty and developed an intense love for her 
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which has accompanied me throughout my life. 

Although Tehran was becoming gradually modernized, we still lived in 
a more or less “medieval” Islamic town. The early experience of our house, 
the narrow streets leading to it, the small mosque, the religiously decorated 
water fountain (saqqa-khanah) nearby, the kind and pious neighbors, the 
sounds of the Quran and the chants of vendors passing by are all indelibly 
marked in my memory and represent in a concrete manner the experience of 
the pre-modem world which I was to rediscover later intellectually. I shall 
never forget that, during my early years in this house, we had only oil lamps 
and that it was there that I experienced for the first time light generated by 
electricity soon to be followed by the radio. 

Those early years were, however, even more important from a cultural 
point of view. Both of my parents encouraged me to memorize poetry, 
especially those of the poets FirdawsI, Nizami, Sa'di, Runu, and Hafiz, and 
to participate in sessions of exchange of poems by heart called musha'arah. 
As a result, at a young age I had memorized numerous poems by the greatest 
masters of Persian poetry. Although long years spent in America for further 
education caused me to forget many of them, I still recall a large number to 
this day. Also my father participated in a literary session once or twice a 
month with some of Persia’s greatest men of letters, some of whom were 
also major political figures, such as Muhammad ‘All FurughI, several times 
prime minister and a noted philosopher who translated Descartes’s Dis- 
course on Method into excellent Persian, the poet laureate of the Pahlavi 
period, Malik al-Shu‘ara’ Bahar, Shukuh al-Mulk, the chief of Reza Shah’s 
special bureau, and several others. I was often taken to these gatherings, 
some in our home and some in the homes of the others, gatherings in which 
the participants would readjust a few verses of poetry, usually from Hafiz, 
and then spend hours discussing and meditating upon their spiritual and 
philosophical meanings, the discussions sometimes including ideas drawn 
from European philosophy. It might be said in fact that these sessions were 
my first exposure at a tender age to philosophical discourse embedded of 
Sufi and didactic literature. 

I began my formal education at the age of five in the second grade at a 
nearby school next to Shahabad Avenue. Two years later we moved to a new 
house in the northern and modem part of the city near Shahreza Avenue and 
my school changed as did my immediate ambience. I was put in a Zoroas- 
trian school, Jamshld-i jam, known for its high quality of education and later 
Firuzkuhl where I finished the sixth grade having received the highest marks 
in the national examinations. It was also here that I witnessed the invasion 
of Persia by the Allied Forces with all the traumas that followed. Our own 
family was fairly well protected from the extreme effects of this occupation, 
including poverty and the outbreak of epidemics, but the sense of humilia- 
tion experienced by having to submit to the dictate of foreign powers was 
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deeply felt even by a young boy like myself. 

Our new house was also frequented by numerous people who came to 
pay respect to my parents and especially to carry out intellectual discourse 
with my father. These guests ranged from young Iranians who were now 
returning from their studies in Europe— especially France and Germany — 
according to a government sponsored program in which my father himself, 
who refused to travel outside of Persia, played a major role, to traditional 
scholars. They included traditional figures as well as nationalists, rabid 
modernists, and even leftists ranging from some of Persia’s leading political 
figures from prime ministers and ministers such as Qawam al-Saltanah, 
Mansur al-Mulk, and Seyyed Hasan Taqlzadeh to Fereidoun Keshavarz, Iraj 
Eskandarl, and Nur al-DIn Kia Nuri who were to become well-known 
Communist figures later. 

Visitors also included such masters of traditional philosophy, Sufism, 
and gnosis as Sayyid Muhammad Kazim ‘Assar, to whom I shall turn later, 
and Had! Ha’ in, considered by many to have been the greatest authority on 
Rumi’s MathnawT'm his day, and who taught me much about Sufism in later 
years. Also a stream of professors from the newly founded Tehran University 
frequented our house including ‘All Asghar Hekmat, who became minister 
of education and foreign affairs, ‘All Akbar SiasI, also a minister and the 
rector of Tehran University, ‘All Akbar Dehkhoda, the celebrated encyclo- 
pedist, Badl‘ al-Zaman Furuzanfar and Jalal Huma’T, the leading authorities 
in Persian literature in their day, Mahmud ShahabI and Shari* at-i SangilajI, 
well-known religious and legal scholars, and numerous younger scholars of 
Persian literature such as Parvlz Khanlati, who became one of Iran’s greatest 
scholars of the next generation. 

Living in such an ambience left a profound effect upon my mind. By the 
age of ten I not only had met the greatest Persian scholars of the day, but 
heard debates, often on a highly philosophical level, about certitude and 
doubt, tradition and modernism, the scientific worldview and religious 
cosmology and many other serious subjects. Alongside the names of Ibn 
Slna and RumI, the names of not only Descartes, Pascal, and Voltaire but 
also Immanuel Kant and Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel and even Karl 
Marx became known to me, even if I did not understand their ideas. 

The age of ten marked the beginning of my philosophical awakening and 
my mind became engaged in thinking about such issues as causality, the 
fmitude or infinitude of space, the immortality of the soul or its perishing 
with the death of the body, and so on. My faith in God remained firm while 
my mind continued to be engaged in philosophical issues as well as in the 
cultural tension between East and West, which at that tender age I perceived 
in the contrast between following traditional norms in both action and art, 
and becoming attracted to alien norms which incited the mind more to 
rebellion. I began to study, in addition to works dealing with Persian culture, 
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some popular Western philosophical works translated into Persian such as 
those of the Belgian philosopher Maurice Maetterlinck. I also began to read 
European literature in translation including many plays of Michel Racine 
and Moliere translated by my uncle Seyyed ‘All Nasr, who was one of the 
founders of the modem theater in Iran, French historical novels of Alexandre 
Dumas and Victor Hugo, again some of them translated by family members, 
and even some of the plays of William Shakespeare and stories of Leo 
Tolstoy. All of these, read parallel with Persian classics, helped me to 
develop a global vision of culture at this young age. 

Another element of importance in these early years was that I breathed 
in an ambience permeated not only by the perfume of Sufism and traditional 
Persian culture open to the West, but also of the great civilizations east of 
Persia of whose presence I began to become fully aware at that time. A year 
before my birth my father had been the host of Rabindranath Tagore when 
the Bengali poet visited Persia and my father spoke often of him to me. 
Tagore’s poetry was well known in our household. As far as the Indian 
subcontinent is concerned, it should also be mentioned that some years later 
my uncle was to become Iran’s first ambassador to Pakistan with which I 
was to have so much contact later in life. This same uncle, Seyyed ‘All Nasr, 
had been our ambassador to China at the beginning of the rule of Chiang-Kai 
Chek and also to Japan, and spoke to us constantly of the life of the Far East. 
Moreover, he had brought back a treasure of Chinese and Japanese art some 
of which found a place in our home. My father always encouraged me to 
respect these Eastern cultures, whether Indian or Far Eastern, and was 
especially anxious for me to thumb through a two- volume illustrated work 
he had in French on the Russo-Japanese War of 1904 which he felt marked 
the first stage in the rise of Asia before the onslaught of eighteenth- and 
nineteenth-century European powers. 

My education in these early years, when we lived on Shahreza Avenue 
or in a couple of other houses nearby to which we moved during the next 
few years, was intense indeed and included, in addition to the usual Persian 
curriculum at school, extra concentration in Islamic and Persian subjects at 
home as well as tutorial in French. But most importantly it was the long 
hours of discussion with my father, mostly on philosophical and theological 
issues, complemented by both reading and reaction to the discourses carried 
on by those who came to our house to seek my father’s wisdom or 
sometimes to challenge him, that constituted an essential aspect of my 
philosophical education at an early age. From the age of ten onward there 
was never a time in my life when I was not interested in philosophical 
questions in the traditional sense of this term. 

A number of tragedies were to upset the pattern of my life in a short 
period. My father was hit by a bicycle which threw him in a ditch resulting 
in the breaking of his pelvic bone. Because of the War, he could not be 
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brought to Europe to have an operation and could not be treated satisfacto- 
rily in Iran. He thus became bedridden and this led to pneumonia, the 
weakening of his heart, and finally his death a couple of years later in 1946. 
While he was ill, my youngest maternal aunt, who lived in our home, died 
very suddenly of meningitis. This event, following upon the wake of the 
death of my maternal grandfather, left a deep scar upon my soul and brought 
forth the reality of death in a vivid manner that was never to be forgotten. 

Meanwhile as my father grew weaker, the family felt that it would be 
better for me not to be near him at the moment of his death because of my 
very close attachment to him. A maternal uncle, ‘Emad Kia, was our counsel 
in New York and therefore plans were made to send me to America to be 
under his care and to continue my studies. I felt a great sense of adventure 
to go that far away to an unknown land in pursuit of knowledge and began 
to study elementary English; but when the moment of departure came in 
October of 1945, when I was in the eighth grade at the Sharaf High School, 
the pain of separation from my family and Iran became nearly unbearable. 
At the moment of departure my father looked me in the eyes and with a 
gentle smile said that he would never see me again in this world, but that his 
spirit would hover in the heavens over me and that he would be constantly 
watching me from the beyond. His last advice to me was to be self- 
disciplined and to value the pursuit of knowledge above all else. 

And so the earliest and most formative period of my life came to an end 
as I left my country of birth for the long journey to America. What that 
period crystallized in me, thanks most of all to the influence of my father, 
was a love of knowledge, self-discipline, and a desire to search incessantly 
for the truth of things whether religious, philosophical, or scientific. I had in 
fact displayed an insatiable thirst to discover how things worked and was 
even able to take a large radio apart and put it back together at a very young 
age, not because of my attraction to modem technology, against which I was 
to develop an ever greater aversion later in America, but because I was 
constantly in quest of understanding the nature of things. My early training 
also instilled in me respect for various cultures and religions of the world 
and made me aware of the reality of the tensions between East and West, as 
well as tradition and modernism. My mind was very active, constantly 
challenging those much older than myself in debates that were often 
philosophical. I was also attracted to mathematics in which I did very well 
at school, as well as literature, poetry, and music to which I was very 
sensitive from a very tender age. These traits were to remain within my mind 
and soul throughout my years of study in the West and have in fact persisted 
as major elements of my intellectual character throughout my life even when 
I was to leave the field of the modem sciences for the study of metaphysics, 
philosophy, and the history of science. As my philosophical perspective 
became crystallized, I became much less argumentative, but the attraction to 
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the rigor of logic on the one hand and the light of mystical illumination and 
warmth of Divine Love on the other persisted as did the awareness of the 
multiplicity of cultural worlds and the profound tension between tradition 
and modernism, a tension which has been a constant factor in the intellectual 
universe of all those thinkers of the traditional civilizations of the Orient who 
have also become exposed in one way or another to the theses of modernism 
and the conditions created by the advent of modernity. 



The Journey to America 

The journey to America, which was to take place by boat from Alexandria, 
was far from an easy one. Coming at the end of the Second World War, it 
was full of unforeseen obstacles which would have been difficult to 
surmount by a much older traveler. In October 1945 I bade a tearful farewell 
to my family, especially my father whom I knew I would not see again, and 
left for the Tehran airport to fly to Baghdad in a small one-engine plane. My 
father could not move but the rest of my family accompanied me to the 
plane. The departure was therefore a physical as well as psychological 
experience of being plucked out of the soil which had nurtured me until then 
and of departing from the embrace of a closely knit Oriental family. 

In Baghdad I was warmly received by our ambassador who was a 
relative and I stayed at the house of Muhsin Sadr, a maternal relative who 
had been Iraq’s viceroy and president of the senate. There I experienced 
something of the old Baghdad which was to disappear soon. This was also 
my first experience of the Arab world with which so much of my intellectual 
life was to be concerned in my later years. 

From Baghdad a ticket was obtained for me to take the special overnight 
bus, belonging to a British company, which traveled through the forbidding 
desert between Iraq and Syria. When we arrived in Damascus a Persian 
friend took me to his house where I spent a few days in preparation for a car 
ride through the still undivided Palestine of that time. A suitable car was 
finally found and with a few passengers, including a Persian friend, we 
traveled to Palestine, passing through beautiful orchards and pastures whose 
greenery surprised me. Then in Jaffa we took the train which brought us to 
Cairo. 

The city of Cairo was at that time much more modem than Tehran and 
the stay of over a month in the famous old Shepheard’s Hotel, which was 
later burned to the ground during the Nasserite Revolution of 1952, marked 
my first direct acquaintance with many aspects of the modem world. It was 
here in Cairo that, while waiting for a ship to take me to America, I was able 
to visit a zoo and a department store for the first time. Again our ambassador 
showed much kindness but I was really on my own. One day when I was 
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eating alone at the dining room of the Shepheard’s, an aristocratic Egyptian, 
who turned out to be a minister in the government, became fascinated by the 
sight of a young foreign boy eating by himself, came to my table and asked 
about me. In broken French 1 explained my situation to him. He became so 
interested that he said to me as long as I was in Cairo he would treat me like 
his own son. He took me to many places including the pyramids and it was 
finally he who arranged for me a hard to find reservation on the Swedish 
ship, the Gripsholm, which was sailing from Alexandria to New York. 

My experience of Cairo was also to include to some extent the incompa- 
rable Islamic monuments of the city as well as its ancient monuments, but 
it was especially the modem ambience of the Shepheard’s Hotel and the new 
quarters of Cairo that made a special impression upon me because it was like 
an introduction to the Western world that I was about to enter. The 
Shepheard’s was occupied mostly by Europeans and within it one felt as if 
one were in a high class European hotel. But there were also Egyptian and 
Islamic elements present. The dress of all the workers was still traditional 
Egyptian and most of them were Nubians with a gentle nature. King Farouq 
would usually visit the hotel on Thursday evenings while on Friday he would 
go in his carriage to the public prayers. I could already see before my eyes, 
more so than in Tehran, that tension between tradition and modernity as well 
as East and West with which I have been concerned all my life. The sacred 
sites of Cairo were, however, to reveal their full presence to me only during 
later journeys. During the years of exile in the West, Cairo has become my 
major spiritual home in the Islamic world, but the first seed of love for the 
spiritual presence of that city was sown in my heart during that fall of 1945 
when I spent those weeks in that city which was soon to undergo major 
political, social, and urban transformations. 

The sea voyage was long and difficult. We crossed the Mediterranean 
to Thessalonica, then sailed West to Naples, then Marseilles and finally on 
through the Strait of Gibraltar to New York. The danger of mines, strong 
storms, especially in the Atlantic, and the first experience of the sea all 
served to create many anxious moments for me. But this month-long journey 
also helped strengthen my self-reliance and self-confidence which I had to 
develop in order to undertake such a journey successfully. By the time we 
arrived on December 17, 1945 in New York, I was transformed from the 
young boy totally attached to his family and cultural ambience to a person 
who was now independent, isolated, and on his own. But the challenge of 
studying in America was an appealing one and it was with great joy and 
expectation that I left the ship to be received at the docks by my uncle ‘Emad 
Kia and cousin Taghi Nasr, then our trade representative in New York, later 
to become Iran’s finance minister and their wives one of whom, the wife of 
TaghT Nasr, named BIbT, was also my cousin with whom I was to pass many 
of my vacations in coming years. A new period had begun which marked an 
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abrupt discontinuity with what I had experienced until that moment in my 
life. 



The Years of Study in America 



Peddie 

My entry into America happened to coincide with the holiday season which 
I spent in New York where I was to observe to my great amazement my first 
Christmas and New Year celebrations in the West, including seeing what 
appeared to me as extremely unruly and wild celebrations that usher in the 
New Year at Times Square. New York appeared both fascinating and 
fearsome, strange and hypnotic, enticing and forbidding. In order not to fall 
behind in my studies, my uncle contacted through a Persian friend the 
president of Lafayette College, Dr. Hutchinson. He was in New York and a 
meeting was arranged in which he counseled my uncle to send me to the 
Peddie School in Hightstown, New Jersey. Acceptance came rapidly and I 
started in January in the eighth grade to continue my work of that same 
academic year which had begun in Iran, but which had been interrupted for 
three months. 

I was to spend the next four and a half years at Peddie from which I 
graduated in 1950. These years were both traumatic and very constructive. 
With only an intensive summer course or two of English, I had to master the 
language fast enough to be able to succeed academically in one of the best 
preparatory schools on the East Coast. It was also here that I felt for the first 
time my full dislocation culturally as well as emotionally. Despite my uncle 
Emad Kia’s great kindness and his taking the trouble to visit me once’every 
week from New York, I felt a deep sense of loneliness and was painfully 
aware of my need to be able to stand on my own feet. My father died of a 
heart attack shortly after I began Peddie and this news only added to the 
pains of separation from home. My mother and brother came to America for 
a while but were forced to return home because of financial difficulties. My 
family bonds with my uncle and the cousins nearby remained strong, but I 
became more and more engrossed in cultivating American friends and 
learning the American way of life whose popular aspect, especially as 
manifested in the rebellion and violence of some of the young, repelled me 
completely. 

I succeeded in mastering English rapidly and in fact developed a love for 
English poetry and the poetic quality of the language. By the ninth grade I 
was an honors student receiving very high grades in the sciences but also 
honors grades in English. I also began to study French again, strengthening 
my command of a language with which I have been involved to this day. My 
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grades in mathematics were especially outstanding and I received some of 
the highest scores ever received on various national tests given on the 
subject, which led all my teachers and advisors to believe that I should 
pursue my studies in physics or mathematics. And it was their advice along 
with my deep yearning to “understand the nature of things” that brought me 
to the decision to pursue these fields in college. 

The Peddie years were combined with ever greater success academically 
and otherwise. I became a high honors student and the valedictorian of my 
class resulting in my having to deliver my first public lecture during the 
commencement exercises. But I also played several varsity sports, especially 
squash and tennis which I was to continue at MIT where I even became the 
captain of the MIT squash team. I also won the Wycliffe Award at Peddie 
given to the most outstanding all-round student and which is considered as 
the school’s highest honor. All of this gave me both great self-confidence in 
being able to achieve what I would set out to do, and also placed great 
responsibility upon my shoulders to be academically successful at college. 

Peddie was a Baptist school and from 1945 to 1950, while attending that 
school, I was required to be present in Sunday morning church service even 
though I was a Muslim. My childhood upbringing had already created in me 
respect for other religions, especially Christianity, and I had known by heart 
some poems of Hafiz, RumI, and other Sufi poets in praise of Christ as well 
as stories about him and the Virgin Mary as revealed in the Quran. Those 
years of attending Protestant service helped to acquaint me directly with 
Christian practices including rites, preaching, singing of hymns as well as 
ethics, not to speak of my experience of the palpable presence of Christie 
grace. My long engagement in dialogue with Christianity has one of its 
sources in the years of contact with Protestantism at Peddie. Later this 
experience was to be complemented by my close contact with Catholicism 
on the level of theology, but I never had such continuous liturgical experi- 
ence of Catholicism as I had of Protestantism during my Peddie years. This 
experience also created an acquaintance with the Bible, especially the 
Psalms and the Gospels whose rendering in the King James Version still 
echoes in my ears. 

If the Peddie years were crucial in my gaining knowledge of English, 
Western culture, American history, and Christianity as well as the sciences, 
it was also the period of my longest alienation from Persian culture and 
separation from the manifestations of Islam. Save for holidays, only some of 
which were spent in the company of the few members of my family in New 
York and the rest at camps in various places including one year in the Sierra 
Nevadas of California, I hardly ever spoke Persian. Therefore, although my 
level of Persian was much higher than a typical eighth grade student when 
I left Iran, I began to forget many of the poems that I had memorized and 
even my writing became somewhat rusty. When my mother came to America 
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in 1950 and we decided that we should live in a house with a Persian 
ambience, I began to speak Persian on a daily basis again and re-read the 
great classics in order to become once again a master of my own mother 
tongue. 

Usually the valedictorians of Peddie went to nearby Princeton and I was 
expected to do the same. Several times in fact I was taken with a few other 
students to visit the university, the School of Advanced Studies, the physics 
laboratories, the house of Einstein, and other notable sites and persons, but 
for some reason I was not interested in going to Princeton. The mystique of 
MIT and its fame for being very difficult appealed to me as a challenge 
which I simply had to undertake. I therefore applied to that school as well as 
to Cal Tech and Cornell. I was accepted in all three with scholarship offers 
of which the lowest was MIT’s. Nevertheless, I chose MIT without hesi- 
tation and at the end of the summer of 1950 moved to the Boston area to 
begin a new and crucial phase of my life. As a seventeen-year-old Persian 
who had been completely successful in terminating his secondary education 
in one of the best secondary schools, I felt confident in being able to achieve 
the goals that lay ahead. But deep down it was neither desire for worldly 
success and wealth nor even academic achievement that attracted or excited 
me. It was the possibility of gaining knowledge about the “nature of things,” 
at least on the level of physical reality, that was foremost in my mind. And 
so I set out for a new city and a new ambience with intellectual thirst but 
little prescience of the shock that I was soon to receive concerning the real 
nature of the subject which I had chosen to study, that is, physics. 

MIT and Harvard 

In the fall of 1950 1 began my studies at MIT, the first Iranian student- to do 
so, and a period that was to keep me in Cambridge for the next eight years. 
Instead of living in a dormitory, I lived in the house that my mother had 
purchased in Arlington Heights outside of Cambridge upon her coming to 
America with my younger brother Mehran, who was also to attend Harvard 
later and who became a specialist in petroleum geology. The ambience of the 
Persian home she created there was to have an important role in my return 
to the bosom of Persian culture and ultimately in my decision to return to 
Iran. I began my study at MIT in the physics department, or what was called 
Course Eight, with some of the most gifted students in the country. We 
considered ourselves as members of the elite department in the university 
and I took great pride in my studies. We had outstanding teachers of physics 
many of whom such as Charles Friedman and Bruno Rossi had been 
immediate associates of Robert Oppenheimer and Enrico Fermi and were 
involved with the project to build the atomic bomb whose horrors were still 
very fresh in everyone’s memory at that time. 
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Although at MIT I was at the top of my class with high honors at the end 
of the freshman year, I was already beginning to feel oppressed in an 
atmosphere which seemed overbearingly scientific at the expense of the 
humanities. I liked purely theoretical physics and mathematics but disliked 
laboratories and suffered from the lack of beauty in that ambience. But it was 
not until my second year that I felt a full-blown spiritual and intellectual 
crisis in my life. The occasional lectures of Oppenheimer, tormented by his 
wartime activities which he described while quoting Hindu texts, troubled 
me greatly. But it was especially the implicit positivism of the atmosphere 
that was troublesome. I wondered why many metaphysical questions that had 
concerned me for years were not being asked much less answered and I was 
even beginning to doubt if physics was going to lead me to the understand- 
ing of “the nature of physical reality.” I recall clearly that in a small group 
discussion with Bertrand Russell following one of his lectures, we posed a 
question to him concerning the nature of physics and he replied that physics 
did not concern itself with the nature of physical reality per se but with 
mathematical structures related to pointer readings. This answer by one of 
the leading philosophers of the West, speaking against any possibility of 
“ontological realism” in the domain of physics, was like the straw that broke 
the camel’s back. It made me decide there and then to leave the field of 
physics. I wanted in fact to leave school altogether in quest of the truth and 
even depart from the West, but the strong discipline given to me by my 
father prevented me from doing so. I was to remain in the physics depart- 
ment for another three years and graduate from MIT with honors, but my 
heart was no longer in physics. Some of my teachers expressed regret that I 
wanted to leave physics but one of them said that perhaps other fields were 
more in need of my talents and wished me well. 

In addition to physics courses I also took a large number of courses in 
mathematics beyond the requirements of the physics department. These 
courses included one on the Fourier series taught at times by Norbert Wiener 
who was then developing his theory of cybernetics, but who was also deeply 
interested in languages and cultures. Although he was difficult to approach, 
I benefited from both his courses and private conversations. I was also drawn 
to the elegance of advanced mathematics and theoretical physics and 
although philosophically opposed to Pierre Simon de Laplace, enjoyed a 
course on celestial mechanics dealing mostly with his work. But I now took 
all of these courses not as a potential physicist but as a potential philosopher 
who wanted to know modem science well before dealing with it philo- 
sophically. 

The spiritual and intellectual crisis which overtook me in my eighteenth 
year and which was to affect the direction of the rest of my life did not 
terminate with my decision to leave physics, but became only accentuated 
now that I had definitely decided that I did not want to devote the rest of my 
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life to the physical sciences. The crisis did not destroy my belief in God but 
shook all the other elements of my worldview including what I had 
perceived as the meaning of life, the significance of knowledge, and the 
means to find the truth. I spoke to many professors, such as Victor Weiskoff, 
and a few of my close friends in the physics department, especially Philippe 
Dennery, a Frenchman, and Peter Felsenthal, an American, who like myself 
were very much interested in general intellectual and cultural pursuits. The 
three of us formed in fact a kind of intellectual fraternity and discussed many 
philosophical questions which arose from our studies. 

But the quest for the truth must be carried out by each person individu- 
ally. It is like breathing, something which no one else can do for us. And so, 
I began to take as many courses in the humanities as possible and to read 
avidly. At that time President James Killian had sought to strengthen the 
humanities at MIT, elevating it above the status of recreation as it was 
perceived to hold by many professors and students. A number of distin- 
guished professors were brought to the Institute and many courses were 
offered in both the humanities and the arts including philosophy, the history 
of science, and literature. Soon I fell under the sway of the professor who 
exercised the greatest influence upon me at MIT. He was Giorgio de 
Santillana, the well-known Italian philosopher and historian of science, who 
had settled in America after teaching for many years in Europe. He had been 
a collaborator with Emile Meyerson in the effort to combat logical positivism 
with a philosophy of science based not upon the “saving of the phenomena” 
associated with Henri Poincare with whom Meyerson had carried out 
extensive debates, but on a “realism” which saw in physics a means of 
attaining a knowledge which relates to some aspect of the ontological reality 
of things on the physical level. But de Santillana was also a profound critical 
student of Western philosophy and science as well as an unparalleled master 
of the several levels of meaning of the Divine Comedy of Dante. 

I took many courses and seminars with him, much more than our 
program required and viewed through his critical eyes the thought of 
Descartes, Kant, and Hegel as well as the founders of modem science, 
especially Galileo Galilei, whom he knew well indeed and about whom he 
was later to write a major book. But de Santillana also introduced me to 
Pythagorean philosophy, the Platonic dialogues, Aristotelian metaphysics, 
and the Enneads of Plotinus as well as medieval European philosophy, 
especially the works of Etienne Gilson, whom I was to come to know 
personally soon. For a whole year he taught a few of us a seminar on Dante 
providing an unforgettable opening into the deepest aspects of Christian 
philosophy and symbolism. It was also he who introduced me to Jacques 
Maritain and the neo-Thomism which had been revived at that time. But de 
Santillana also warned me about becoming enmeshed in that movement. 

Although from a Catholic background, de Santillana was not a typical 
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Catholic intellectual. But he was also not a typical skeptical European 
intellectual. On the contrary he was deeply interested in traditional 
metaphysics and mystical philosophy and regretted their eclipse in the 
modem West. He was also seriously interested in Hinduism and Islamic 
thought, his father David de Santillana having been one of the foremost 
Islamicists of Italy. Giorgio de Santillana’s greatest influence upon my 
education was in fact related to the field of Hinduism as well as to his 
critique of modem Western thought. As far as Hinduism was concerned, 
when I and a few other students asked him if he would teach us a course in 
“Indian philosophy,” he said that he would provided we accepted “to hear 
it from the horse’s mouth” by which he meant from the works of Rene 
Guenon. It was he who in this way first introduced me to Guenon’s An 
Introduction to the Study of Hindu Doctrines and Man and His Becoming 
According to the Vedanta which were to have a determining role in the 
crystallization of my worldview for the rest of my life. 

Extensive reading took me not only through the major classics of 
Western philosophy from Descartes to Alfred North Whitehead, nearly all 
of whose philosophical works I read and studied carefully, but more and 
more in the direction of Indian thought. Both in conjunction with the courses 
of de Santillana and independent of them, I plunged myself into the study of 
Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan, whom I was to come to know personally later 
when he was president of India, Surendranath Dasgupta, and others. But it 
was especially Ananda K. Coomaraswamy who was to become my guide in 
this field along with Guenon. Coomaraswamy, the celebrated Singalese 
metaphysician, historian of art, and foremost propagator in America of the 
perennial philosophy and tradition in the Guenonian sense of the term, had 
died near Boston only three years before my coming to Cambridge. But 
some of his students were still around and soon they introduced me to his 
wife Dona Luisa Coomaraswamy, who was then living in a large apartment 
in Cambridge near Harvard Square preparing editions of her husband’s 
works which were to be published by the Bollingen Foundation, a project 
that was never realized because of her death. Her apartment contained 
Coomaraswamy ’s library whose richness in the realm of traditional 
philosophy and art can hardly be described. Here one could find almost 
everything essential that one could seek in Indian (both Hindu and Bud- 
dhist), Islamic, Chinese, Platonic, and medieval European traditional thought 
as well as art and symbolism. The apartment was also strewn with the finest 
works of traditional art, mostly Indian but also Persian, Chinese, and 
Japanese. One could furthermore find all the works of the traditionalists 
from Guenon himself to Frithjof Schuon, Titus Burckhardt, Marco Pallis, 
Martin Lings, and others not to speak of all the works of Coomaraswamy 
himself which I helped his widow to catalogue. Once within the library, one 
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felt physically in a traditional milieu removed from the tensions and 
dispersions of the modem world. 

I spent many long hours, including weekends and nights, in this library 
and read almost everything I could find in traditional studies in both French 
and English including the other works of Guenon and for the first time the 
writings of Schuon and Burckhardt. The discovery of traditional metaphysics 
and the philosophia perennis through the works of these figures settled the 
crisis that had caused such a deep upheaval in my inner life. I gained an 
intellectual certitude which has never left me since then and which has only 
grown stronger. One can speak symbolically of journeying from the vision 
of certainty to its existential experience or to use the Islamic terminology 
based upon the Quran from the science of certainty ( ‘ilm al-yaqln ) to the 
vision of certainty ( ‘ayn al-yaqlri) to the truth of certainty (haqq al-yaqlri), 
from gaining a theoretical knowledge of fire, to seeing fire, to being 
consumed by fire, a journey which characterizes the trajectory of my life. 

Henceforth I knew with certitude that there was such a thing as the Truth 
and that it could be attained through knowledge gained by means of the 
heart-intellect and also through revelation. My childhood love for the 
attainment of knowledge now returned on a new plane related to the very 
meaning of existence and the soteriological function of knowledge as 
traditionally understood. The traditional writings, especially those of Schuon 
which emphasized the need for the practice of a spiritual discipline as well 
as theoretical knowledge, were crucial in determining the course of my life 
from that time when I was nineteen years old onward. I had discovered the 
perennial philosophy, as understood by the traditionalist writers and not 
someone like Aldous Huxley, and knew that it was the truth. The question 
was now how to realize that truth operatively as well as to know it theoreti- 
cally. My studies were to take me from the Indian, Platonic and medieval 
European intellectual worlds to Lao-Tze and Chuang-Tzu and from there to 
Islam and Sufism. The circle was therefore in a sense completed and I 
returned to my intellectual and spiritual homeland but only after having 
traversed both the modem Western world and the other major traditions 
outside of both the Western and the Islamic worlds. 

This major turning point during my undergraduate years in my 
intellectual life, which established my intellectual framework once and for 
all, did not mean that I would leave my academic pursuits aside. On the 
contrary, in addition to my courses in the sciences, I embarked upon an 
intensive study of German and also learned some Greek, Latin, and Italian. 
I also began to attend courses and lectures at Harvard during both my junior 
and senior years at MIT. Many of these courses were in the field of Oriental 
art taught at that time by one of Coomaraswamy’s students and great 
admirers, Benjamin Rowland, whose courses in Hindu and Buddhist art 
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were in a way an extension of the teachings of Coomaraswamy. One of the 
great contrasts for me was going from a dreary laboratory at MIT up 
Massachusetts Avenue to the Fogg Museum at Harvard to view slides of the 
greatest works of Oriental sacred art. The difference between the traditional 
and modem worlds became palpable in this way beyond any theoretical and 
philosophical considerations. I also pursued avidly the lectures of Daisetz T. 
Suzuki on Zen Buddhism at Harvard and of Alexandre Koyre at both MIT 
and Harvard on Giordano Bmno, Galileo, Johannes Kepler, and Isaac 
Newton and the philosophical underpinnings of the Scientific Revolution. 
Although years later, I came to disagree with Koyre’s assessment of 
Galileo’s supposed Platonism, I owe much to my understanding of the 
deeper philosophical and methodological factors involved in the Scientific 
Revolution to the many lectures and private discussions with Koyre who was 
a scholar of unusual philosophical as well as historical acumen. 

Before leaving the MIT years behind, it is necessary for me to mention 
the significance of the influence of Ernst Levy upon me at that time. As 
mentioned earlier, I was deeply attracted to classical Persian music since my 
childhood. At Peddie I became interested in Western classical music and 
while at MIT worked for several years in the music library. This job allowed 
me to listen to a great deal of Western classical music, my taste turning from 
the nineteenth-century Romantic music of even the greatest masters such as 
Beethoven and Brahms to the classical period of Mozart and Hayden, and 
then back to Johann Sebastian Bach, Handel, and Vivaldi and still further 
back to Vittoria and Palestrina, reaching finally into Gregorian Chant which 
was becoming gradually known to the public at large at that time. I had a 
season’s ticket to the Boston Symphony for nearly all my student years at 
Cambridge and heard numerous concerts conducted by Serge Koussevitsky, 
Pierre Monteux, and Charles Munch. I would also travel often to New York 
to hear Arturo Toscanini and Bruno Walter and was in general deeply 
immersed in Western classical music on many levels. I felt a spiritual and 
theological element which seemed to have taken refuge in the classical music 
of the post-Renaissance period when other Western arts had become so 
secularized and externalized. 

I had also studied Western musicology to some extent. Great interest in 
Western classical music caused me to meet Ernst Levy, then professor of 
music at MIT and a master interpreter of the Beethoven piano sonatas as 
well as a theoretician of music. Levy took a liking to me and soon began to 
teach me the Pythagorean philosophy of music which had been revived by 
Hans Keyser and others in Germany before'the Second World War. Levy 
was a real master of this subject and influenced many people including 
Ernest McClain, the author of several works on Pythagorean and Platonic 
harmonic theory such as The Myth of Invariance. Paul Hindemith, who was 
then at Yale, would also occasionally come to see Levy to learn more about 
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harmonics which Levy considered as the principle of cosmic reality and not 
only music. Levy would often say that traditional architecture was based on 
harmonics and that the saying of Goethe that “architecture is frozen music” 
is literally true. One summer we traveled together to France and measured 
the dimensions of the two towers of the Chartres Cathedral as well as the 
main body of the edifice itself and sure enough the ratios were in harmonic 
proportions. Our measurements appeared as an appendix to Otto von 
Simpson’s work, The Gothic Cathedral. 

The influence of Levy caused me to delve into this branch of traditional 
philosophy which is also related to certain branches of science and during 
later years I was to continue this study in the context of Islamic sources. My 
many years of engagement with the question of the relation between religion, 
philosophy, and science have been intertwined with this deeply rooted 
Pythagorean/Platonic theory of harmonics while my interest in the classical 
music of the West, especially of earlier periods, has continued unabated 
along with my love for not only Persian music but also Arabic, Turkish, 
Indian, and in fact nearly all traditional forms of music including Flamenco 
and Celtic music. For inner reasons I discontinued my practice of the piano 
and the Persian santur, but I have continued to listen intently to classical 
music of various traditions over the years while preparing myself above all 
else to be able to hear the “silent music” to which Plato alluded. 

The transition from MIT to Harvard during my undergraduate years was 
an easy one since I had already been attending many courses and lectures at 
Harvard during my MIT years. I chose for my graduate study the field of 
geology and geophysics still somewhat uncertain as to whether I would 
continue to study a science other than physics or turn fully to the history of 
science and philosophy. In any case I wanted to acquaint myself with a 
descriptive science such as geology as I had with a mathematical one such 
as physics. I therefore embarked fully upon graduate studies in geology and 
geophysics studying with such famous authorities in the field as Marland 
Billings and Francis Birch whose assistant I became for two years. I also 
studied crystallography and oceanography which revealed to me on another 
level the beauty of nature to which I had been so sensitive since my 
childhood. A full year course was also devoted to paleontology which was 
in many ways intellectually annoying to me because the discontinuities in the 
palentological record were glossed over by our teacher by appealing to vague 
transformist and evolutionary hypotheses which were never allowed to be 
questioned or discussed in class as one would be able to question the theory 
of thermodynamics. I soon discovered firsthand that Darwinism was more 
a pseudo-religion than a scientific theory open to questioning and demanding 
scientific verification. The study of such subjects complemented, however, 
my earlier immersion in physics while it also provided greater incentive for 
me to turn fully to the history of science and philosophy. 
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My interest in the history of science and philosophy was not simply to 
join in praise of the glories of present day science by going over the history 
of the errors of the ages gone by. It was to understand other types of sciences 
of nature and also to seek the reason as to why modem science had 
developed as it had. I had learned something about modem science but had 
escaped completely the clutches of scientism and scientific positivism. 
Rather, as already mentioned, my philosophical perspective had become 
already crystallized by the discovery of the perennial philosophy and 
traditional metaphysics. And so I began to take courses in the history of 
science with I. Bernard Cohen even while being in the geology department. 
In 1956 upon receiving my master’s degree in geology and geophysics I 
transferred to the history of science and learning department which had been 
founded by George Sarton, who was now retired but who still had his office 
in the Widener Library from which he published the journal of the History 
of Science Society, Isis. I spent much time with Sarton who was a great 
authority on Islamic science and I wanted to write my doctoral thesis under 
his direction despite his positivistic interpretation of the history of science 
which I did not accept. His incredible scholarship in the field, however, was 
sufficient to attract me to him. Before I embarked on the project of my 
doctoral work, however, Sarton died and my work came to be carried out 
mostly under the direction of I. Bernard Cohen, Hamilton A. R. Gibb, and 
Harry A. Wolfson. Much of it was also done through my own studies in 
which I took full advantage of the incomparable Widener Library with many 
of whose stacks I came to be as intimately acquainted as with my own 
bedroom. 

The history of science department was a small one but the students were 
all outstanding and most of them, such as Allen Debus, Everett Mendelsohn, 
Shigeru Nakayama, and George Basalla, went on to become well-known 
scholars in their fields of specialization. We had very differing points of 
view concerning the philosophy of science and the methodology to study the 
history of science. I was the only one concentrating on Islamic science for 
which there was no specialist at Harvard after the death of Sarton. He had in 
fact trained only one other Muslim scholar in the field before, namely, Aydin 
Sayill, the famous Turkish historian of Islamic astronomy who was sent by 
the Turkish government before the Second World War to Harvard specifi- 
cally to study with the famous historian of science. He, however, had had the 
fortune of being able to complete his studies under Sarton whereas I had to 
draw from different sources in order to do so. I studied the general history 
of science with Cohen, Islamic philosophy and theology with Wolfson, and 
general Islamic civilization and history with Gibb. I also continued my study 
of modem philosophy and in fact chose Hegel as one of the four fields 
required for the doctoral exam. 

The Harvard philosophy department at that time had already changed 
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completely from the days of Whitehead and William Hocking. Positivism 
was beginning to hold sway over the department and many even wanted to 
have the statue of Ralph Waldo Emerson removed from inside the philoso- 
phy building which bears his name. Several professors in fact would say 
openly that philosophy began with Kant and that there was nothing of interest 
in philosophy before him. This was hardly what I was looking for and yet I did 
take a couple of courses on modem European philosophy at the philosophy 
department, but most of my courses there involved Plato and Aristotle. 

Wolfson, who combined incredible linguistic ability, especially as far as 
philosophical languages of the classical world including Greek, Arabic, 
Hebrew, and Latin were concerned, with philosophical and theological 
acumen, was my strongest link with the philosophy department. I attended 
his courses on Philo, the Church Fathers, and Spinoza, and spent a great deal 
of time with him since he was one of the main advisors of my thesis. The 
subject of my thesis being the Islamic conception of nature, Wolfson was 
able to help me in an active way for many parts of it, especially the sections 
dealing with Ibn STna (Avicenna). For Wolfson the four philosophical 
traditions, Greek, Islamic, Jewish, and medieval Christian, were not only 
serious philosophy but the only authentic philosophy from which modem 
European philosophies grew either as rivulets flowing from a mighty lake or 
as rebellions brought about by lack of understanding. He was to teach me 
much, not only about the traditional philosophies of the Mediterranean 
world, but also about scholarly methods of studying them in such a way as 
to be true to their nature and at the same in accordance with Western criteria 
of scholarship. He was also quite critical of the turn that the study of 
philosophy was taking in the philosophy department and supported me frilly 
in my attitude to much that was passing there. 

Bernard Cohen was a major scholar of Newton, Benjamin Franklin, and 
the Scientific Revolution but took much interest in Islamic science. Besides 
teaching me a systematic approach to the study of the general history of 
science in the West which complemented the brilliant philosophical analyses 
of de Santillana at MIT, Cohen, then the head of the department of the 
history of science, also opened the archives of Sarton and the vast biblio- 
graphical resources on Islamic science assembled by him to me. He was, 
moreover, personally opposed to the philosophical positivism prevalent 
among many philosophers and historians of science of the day and would 
encourage me to try to study the history of Islamic science from its own point 
of view. 

As for the third major figure under whom I studied at that time, namely 
H.A.R. Gibb, he was a British Islamicist whom many consider the greatest 
Islamicist that the English-speaking world has ever produced. Gibb had 
come to Harvard from Oxford after the debacle of the British and French 
invasion of the Suez Canal which he had opposed. He had brought with him 
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a number of doctoral students from Oxford and many others joined him 
when he came to Cambridge. Thanks to him, Harvard came to have the best 
program of Islamic studies in America and Gibb’s seminars attracted 
numerous students who were later to become well-known scholars of Islamic 
studies, such men as Leonard Binder, William Polk, Ira Lapidus, Malcolm 
Kerr, Robert Haddad, Stuart Carey Welsh, Sadr al-Din Aga Khan, Caesar 
Farah, Marshal Hodgson, Menahem Milson, James Kritzeck, ‘ Abd al-Hayy 
Sha‘ban, Yusuf Iblsh, and many others. Few, however, were interested in 
Islamic philosophy or science. Most worked in the fields of Islamic history 
and institutions on which Gibb gave seminars of great depth. He represented 
the best of Western Orientalism, speaking always with scholarly authority 
but also sympathy. We did have some arguments over important issues 
especially the significance of Sufism in Islamic history, a subject on which 
I believe I was able to change his views as seen in the introduction he 
himself asked to write to my An Introduction to Islamic Cosmological 
Doctrines , a revised text of my thesis which was published by Harvard 
University Press in 1964. But I was also to learn much from him about 
Western methods of scholarship concerning Islam and also certain notable 
observations of the dynamics of Islamic history. 

Gibb was also a veritable master of classical Arabic. At Harvard I began 
to study Arabic again after the long hiatus going back to my childhood. Gibb 
taught an advanced seminar on Ibn Khaldun’s Muqaddimah and Arabic 
poetry which was a pleasure to attend. I remain grateful to him in this 
domain although specifically philosophical Arabic remained a field with 
which I had to struggle alone at Harvard, sometimes receiving aid from 
Wolfson. Upon returning to Persia, I continued to study with traditional 
masters until I was able to gain serious command of philosophical Arabic. 

There were a number of other Harvard professors who exercised 
influence upon my intellectual development and whom I need to mention. 
There was Werner Jaeger whose idea of paediea as the essence of Greek 
culture and his views on early Christian thought were of much interest to me. 
And then there was the somewhat eccentric Arthur D. Nock, professor of 
Hellenistic thought, who was a specialist in Hermeticism and an excellent 
scholar of Greek with whom I took some courses and who was one of my 
examiners for the doctoral exam. As for Benjamin Rowland, who was still 
giving his illuminating courses on Oriental art at the Fogg Museum, by now 
we had become good friends, a friendship which was to last even after I 
returned to Persia. 

I was naturally closely associated with all those related to the field of 
Iranian studies. Foremost among them was Richard N. Frye, who was a 
friend even before I came to Harvard. I never took courses with him but I 
was his teaching assistant for some time and carried out a great deal of 
intellectual discourse with him. I became his teaching assistant in 1955, the 
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date which began my teaching career that continues to this day. I also 
became tutor at Kirkland House for the rest of my Harvard years. I remained 
friends with Frye and met him often in Persia when he became director of 
Arthur Upham Pope’s Asia Institute in Shiraz. There was also the independ- 
ent scholar Eric Schroeder who was associated with the Islamic art collection 
at the Fogg Museum and who was himself an authority on Islamic art and 
civilization. He remained an intimate friend until his death and introduced 
me directly or indirectly to other scholars in the field such as Richard 
Ettinghausen. 

A word must also be said about Henry Kissinger who was professor of 
government at Harvard at that time. I was not interested in the intellectual 
message of his courses, none of which I attended because of my indifference 
to political thought at that time. But he directed a summer program, which 
brought well-known foreign writers, teachers, and social and political 
activists for the summer to the Harvard campus, and I became his assistant 
in running the program for two summers. During this time I became closely 
associated with him and carried out many discussions with him on the East- 
West intellectual and cultural debate. When he became National Security 
Advisor and later Secretary of State I had already returned to Iran. I kept 
aloof from him when he visited the country because I did not want to 
become embroiled in political debates, but during his many visits we did 
meet once and continued our old intellectual discussions. 

This summer program also allowed me to meet many figures from 
abroad including philosophers. Some of these figures were to gain fame later 
including Jalal Al-i Ahmad from Iran, the seed of whose well-known book, 
Gharb-zadagF Westoxication,”) so influential among radicals and revo- 
lutionaries in Iran in the ’70s because it dealt with cultural and philosophical 
tensions between the Islamic world and the West, was sown at the Harvard 
summer program. Influenced by Marxist philosophical categories, he 
differed from me in his appraisal of the major issues involved in the East- 
West cultural and philosophical discourse, but we nevertheless exchanged 
many views some of which are reflected in his book. 

Finally there were the short encounters at Harvard with outstanding 
figures in various fields which left an impact upon me. These included 
Walter Gropius, the founder of the Bauhaus who was residing in Cambridge 
at that time, with whom I carried out many discussions on the philosophy of 
architecture and the meaning of “abstraction” in Islamic art in contrast to 
modem art. There was also the Japanese Zen master Shinishi Hisamatsu 
whose lectures on Zen brought back memories of those of D. T. Suzuki in 
this domain and who helped to deepen the little knowledge I had of this all 
important branch of Japanese Buddhism which was attracting many Western 
intellectuals at that time. 

My Harvard days were also marked by close association with and 
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interest in Catholic thought which had begun at MIT and my encounter with 
Jacques Maritain. I took the full year course on medieval European history 
and civilization given by Charles Holt Taylor and read avidly in the field, 
especially in medieval philosophy, including works by Maurice De Wulf, 
Femand van Steenberghen, Maritain himself, and especially Etienne Gilson 
with whom I was to become friends later, especially when I became chosen 
as a member of the executive board of the Congress for Medieval Philoso- 
phy. He combined a mastery of the philosophical text with a rootedness in 
a philosophical tradition similar to Islamic philosophy. He lived in the world 
of faith rather than doubt, and his great success in reviving Thomistic 
philosophy in a contemporary setting helped me in many ways in my later 
attempt to revive Islamic philosophy in a contemporary language while 
remaining faithful to its traditional character. 

The noted Catholic historian Christopher Dawson was also at Harvard 
at that time and helped me to achieve a better understanding of the European 
Middle Ages. My contact with Catholic thinkers, however, went beyond the 
Harvard ambience. I began to read the works of Eric Gill and made contact 
with those in Great Britain who like him were attempting to revive the 
Christian philosophy of art and work, a contact which has continued to this 
day. Also in 1957 I attended a conference in Tioumliline in Morocco in a 
Catholic monastery on relations between Islam and Christianity. It was here 
that I met for the first time both Louis Massignon and Louis Gardet, major 
Catholic thinkers who were also among France’s greatest Islamicists. My 
relation with both men continued until their death and especially Gardet 
continued to hold philosophical and theological discussions with me on 
various issues, particularly comparative philosophy and mysticism, for many 
years. The conference in Tioumliline was the first I was to attend on 
religious dialogue with whose philosophical and theological dimensions I 
have been concerned during the past forty years. At Tioumliline I was also 
to meet the famous Yale philosopher Filmer S. C. Northrop whose dis- 
cussions of philosophy in East and West brought home to me the basic 
philosophical issues involved when one tries to discuss philosophy on a 
global scale. 

Considering my early acquaintance with French culture and my 
knowledge of the language, it was not accidental that most of my contact 
with the continental European intellectual world involved France and the 
Francophone world of Switzerland, and North Africa. During my Harvard 
years I spent some time traveling in Europe, especially in Spain, Italy, Great 
Britain, Switzerland, and France, but my intellectual contacts remained 
especially strong with France where I would often visit the Sorbonne to 
occasionally attend lectures and meet with philosophers and scholars, 
including in later years: Massignon whom I met in Paris at the peak of the 
Algerian war of independence, and shortly before his death, Henry Corbin, 
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to whom I shall turn shortly, Gaston Berger, Gaston Bachelard, Gabriel 
Marcel, Gaston Wiet, Charles Puech, and numerous other major intellectual 
and scholarly figures especially those in the field of Islamic and Iranian 
studies such as Jean Pierre de Menasce, Emile Benveniste, Roger Amaldez, 
Claude Cahen, and Gilbert Lazard. 

More important than these meetings in France were my direct meetings 
from 1957 onward in Europe with the outstanding representatives of the 
perennial philosophy and tradition in Europe at that time, including first and 
foremost the incomparable metaphysician Frithjof Schuon, with whom I 
remained intimately associated until his death in 1998, Titus Burckhardt, 
who influenced my thought in numerous ways especially in the fields of 
traditional cosmology and the traditional philosophy of art, Marco Pallis, 
who introduced me to the metaphysics of Tibetan Buddhism, and Martin 
Lings, one of the main expositors of traditional Islam and Sufism in the West 
with whom I have been in close relationship during the past forty years. I can 
hardly overemphasize the influence of these figures along with Rene Guenon 
and A. K. Coomaraswamy on my intellectual formation. 

I also spent much of the summer of 1957 and 1958 in Morocco. Those 
years were crucial to my whole intellectual and spiritual life. It was at this 
time that my intellectual and philosophical orientation received its final and 
enduring formation and I embraced Sufism not only intellectually but also 
existentially in a form linked to the Maghrib and more particularly to the 
spiritual lineage of the great Algerian master Shaykh Ahmad al-‘Alawi and 
Shaykh ‘Isa Nur al-Dln Ahmad. These intellectual and existential experi- 
ences not only rooted my mind and soul for the rest of my life in the world 
of tradition, intellectual certitude, and faith, but also led to the discovery of 
inner illumination, the harmonious wedding of “logic and transcendence,” 
to use the title of one of the works of Schuon, and intellectual lucidity and 
rigor combined with love for truth and beauty. These years also set my gaze 
more fully upon the horizon of universal and global truth in the traditional 
sense of the word, embracing not only the Islamic tradition which was my 
own, but also the Western, both Graeco-Alexandrian and Christian, Hindu, 
Buddhist, Far Eastern and primal, and also including esoteric Judaism 
associated with the Kabbala, and Zoroastrianism and other Iranian religions. 

It was, moreover, at this time that the major philosophical themes and 
investigations that were to be developed and pursued in my later life became 
strongly apparent. These included the following subjects and issues: to delve 
more deeply into the various dimensions of traditional metaphysics; to know 
other sciences of nature and cosmologies than modem science; to discover 
ways of studying the history of science other than the prevalent method 
based upon positivism (drawing here from many of the works of Pierre 
Duhem) and to create especially what I hold to be an authentic methodology 
to study both Islamic science and Islamic philosophy from within; to 
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resuscitate the whole of the Islamic intellectual tradition including Sufism, 
philosophy, the arts, and the sciences in the contemporary setting; to pursue 
the study of Western philosophy from the point of view of the Islamic 
intellectual tradition; and to deal intellectually and philosophically in the 
deepest sense of the term with the tensions between East and West and 
tradition and modernism. My writings during the past four decades have 
been humble efforts to deal with these themes and issues all of which were 
already ciystallized in my mind during those Harvard years. 

There is one other major philosophical occupation of my life, that is, my 
interest in the environmental crisis, whose beginnings also go back to those 
Harvard years. From my childhood, when as I mentioned, we spent our 
summer holidays in the foothills of the majestic Mt. Damavand outside of 
Tehran, I had a special love for nature in her many forms, from mountain 
peaks, which have always exercised a special magical power upon me, to the 
vast starry nights of the Iranian Plateau where heaven seems to descend to 
the earthly realm, to flowers, trees and animals, to running streams, placid 
lakes, sandy beaches, and even rocks and earth. The immediate experience 
of virgin nature, not spoiled by human intrusion, has always been for me a 
foretaste of paradisal beatitude, while from my early days I have been 
immersed in reading nature poetry in Persian and later English, Arabic, 
French, and German. My interest in traditional philosophies of nature and 
cosmologies was also directly related to this innate love for nature. 

When I came to America, many summers spent in camps as both camper 
and counselor in natural areas as different as those of Pennsylvania, 
Connecticut, Maine, Colorado, and California only intensified this love for 
nature. I came to know many of the breathtaking sites of the American West 
including the Sierra Nevada ranges and especially Yosemite in California, 
the Rocky Mountains in Colorado where I spent much of the summer of 
1954 in the company of Roger Williams, a professor and friend from MIT, 
and later Yellowstone, the Grand Canyon, and other natural wonders of the 
American Southwest. As far as this latter area is concerned, I visited it twice 
in 1956 and 1957 with the explicit goal of meeting Joseph Epes Brown, now 
a life-long friend, who introduced me for the first time to the Native 
American traditions and the teachings of Black Elk which he had made 
known in the early 1 950s through his well-known book, The Sacred Pipe. 
It was moreover high up in the Rocky Mountains in a cave behind a waterfall 
which rushed into an untouched lake, some four hours of hiking from the 
nearest mountain road, that in the summer of 1 954 I decided to reread the 
Quran and ponder over the future course of my life. It was in such an idyllic 
ambience that I made the important decision to return to Persia for a visit 
after so many years of being away from home, a visit which took place in 
1955. 

While living outside of Boston in Arlington Heights, I would spend 
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much time in the natural scenery nearby, including Walden Pond where 
Thoreau had spent so many memorable moments a century before. I would 
also visit Concord and then move farther afield into the Berkshires, New 
Hampshire, and Vermont whose fall colors are still engraved in my memory. 
I was aware of the gradual degradation of the natural environment and had 
even read Rachel Carson’s Silent Spring. But it was the building in the mid- 
1950s of Route 128, the beltway around Boston, that brought home to me 
the imminence of an environmental crisis. In just a short span of time our 
area in Arlington Heights became suddenly severed in a deep ecological 
sense from the natural hinterland and animals were no longer able to travel 
from the forests of Concord and the countryside beyond to our area. I began 
to ponder the rapidity with which man was destroying the natural environ- 
ment on the basis of a science rooted in power and domination over nature, 
as well as on a conception of man based on greed and of human society 
evaluated solely in terms of what is called economic progress. 

For me it was obvious that not only was an environmental crisis of major 
proportions around the comer, but that also the cause of this crisis was 
spiritual and religious and not simply the result of bad engineering and faulty 
economic planning. I began to speak of those matters even during my 
Harvard years and formulated them later in the Rockefeller series of lectures 
which I delivered at the University of Chicago in 1 966 under the title of The 
Encounter of Man and Nature. This concern for the environment has 
remained with me for all the years that have followed. I have participated in 
numerous conferences on this subject all over the world and came back to 
it intellectually in my 1994 Cadbury Lectures at the University of Birming- 
ham in Great Britain which appeared as Religion and the Order of Nature. 
This work contains my most extensive discussion on the subject including 
the role of Western philosophy in the environmental crisis. My writings on 
this subject have also exercised much influence in the Islamic world where 
until recently few showed any serious interest in this crucial question. It was 
in this context that I delivered the keynote speech at Harvard at the 1998 
conference on Islam and Ecology. 

The die was cast concerning my future. Although I could have become 
a junior fellow at Harvard if I had decided to stay longer and although I was 
offered a teaching position as assistant professor at MIT, upon the comple- 
tion of my doctorate in 1958 at Harvard, I decided to return permanently to 
Tehran. But before leaving the Harvard years behind, it is necessary to say 
a few words about my doctoral thesis which was entitled “Conceptions of 
Nature in Islamic Thought” and another work on the history of Islamic 
science which was written then but which was to appear after my departure 
from Cambridge. When I realized that modem physics could not provide 
ultimate knowledge of the physical world, philosophically speaking, the 
question came to my mind, if not modem physics, then what kind of science 
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could provide such an answer? I turned to traditional cosmologies from the 
Pythagorean and Platonic, associated especially with the Timaeus, to Aris- 
totelian physics, to the Sarhkhya in Hinduism, to Chinese philosophies of 
nature found in Taoism and Neo-Confucianism, and finally to Islam. My 
thesis, which was published later as An Introduction to Islamic Cosmologi- 
cal Doctrines, was a step in this quest for traditional knowledge of a 
cosmological order. 

Also during my last year at Harvard, de Santillana saddled me with 
another task related to this subject. He was editing at that time a series for 
Mentor Books of the New American Library on the history of science and 
wanted me to write the volume on medieval science in collaboration with 
Alistair Crombie of Oxford University. He would write the part on Latin 
science and I the section on Islamic science. Despite having to complete my 
thesis, I worked very hard to write my half of the volume which I handed to 
de Santillana before my departure for Persia. Later, it was decided that a 
separate volume should be devoted completely to Islamic science and 
therefore, while in Tehran, I added several chapters to complete the text 
which was published years later in 1968 by Harvard and the New American 
Library as Science and Civilization in Islam. This work was in fact my first 
book, at least part of which was completed even before the termination of 
my thesis. 

In any case, in the early summer of 1958, I left Harvard, as the first 
Iranian to have received a Ph.D. from that university, to return to Persia, thus 
bringing to an end the long years of formal education and training in 
America. That summer ushered in a new phase of my life. After a summer 
spent in Europe, Morocco, Turkey, and Iraq, I returned to Persia in the fall 
of 1958 and began my duties as associate professor of philosophy and the 
history of science at the Faculty of Letters of Tehran University. 



Back Home 

The return to Iran after nearly thirteen years in the West was in many ways 
challenging since my intellectual orientation was diametrically opposed to 
the modernistic currents which were strong among the modem educated 
classes that included most of my own family and friends. My intellectual and 
spiritual training was, however, strong enough to withstand the pull of any 
currents which might come along. What I needed to do first of all, however, 
was to gain personal independence from the grid of the extended family 
system which provided many advantages but which could also be inhibiting 
in the tasks that lay ahead for me. I needed much time to be alone outside 
ordinary family and social settings for spiritual reasons as well as intellectual 
ones. I therefore decided to become married as soon as possible to gain 
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greater independence from the extended family structure. 

Having avoided a Western style marriage based on long personal 
acquaintance (although I had come close to such a marriage) and being a 
firm believer in the traditional family structure including arranged marriages, 
I submitted myself like a simple traditional Persian man to my mother and 
other members of my own family and asked them to find a suitable wife for 
me, knowing that even in the somewhat modernized ambience of my 
surroundings, it was still not two individuals but two families that become 
married in the East. A young woman from a respected family whose 
members had been close friends of my own family was proposed and the 
proposal met with my firm approval. Her name was Soussan Daneshvary; 
her father was a celebrated physician who had studied in the West and was 
himself the son of one of the religious scholars of Naishapur in Khurasan, 
and her mother was a daughter of one of the country’s well-known merchant 
figures of the early Pahlavi period. Half modernized and half traditional like 
members of my own family, my wife-to-be had studied for several years in 
England and America, had come back to Iran, and was about to leave for 
France for further studies when we became married. Her family was in fact 
quite conservative and retained many of the traditional values which I 
sought. Our backgrounds were therefore similar and in the fall of 1958 just 
a few months after returning to Tehran we became married. Our marriage 
was strong and most often a happy one, although there were often tensions 
caused by the bigger extended family and my own assertion of traditional 
values amidst an ever greater movement in the upper classes of society 
towards modernization. 

My wife did not share in my intellectual activities, something which I 
had not sought in any case, but supported me in a life most of which was 
given to intellectual and spiritual pursuits including many hours sj5ent at 
home in my study in meditation, writing, and studying. We were to have a 
son and a daughter, Seyyed Vali Reza and Laili, the son being now a 
professor of political thought at the University of San Diego and the 
daughter an art historian at the National Gallery of Art in Washington. 

I began my career as professor of philosophy and the history of science 
at the Faculty of Letters at Tehran University, shortly after my arrival in 
Tehran in the fall of 1958 and continued to hold that position until the 
Iranian Revolution of 1979. The dean of the Faculty at that time was ‘All 
Akbar SiasI, one of Iran’s foremost educators, who had been one of my 
father’s proteges and colleagues as were many of the leading professors of 
the Faculty. This fact, added to my own educational career in America, 
caused the members of the Faculty to give me a warm welcome, and despite 
my philosophical opposition to much that transpired academically at the 
Faculty, I was held in respect and honor by nearly all my colleagues. As a 
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result of the influence of not only SiasI and other important professors who 
were nearly all educated in France and were intellectually deeply influenced 
by French philosophy and humanities (or les sciences humaines) as 
conceived in French intellectual circles, but also the general educational 
policies of the early Pahlavi period, ideas of French origin dominated most 
departments of the Faculty from psychology to history. 

This trait was especially evident in the philosophy department where 
Rene Descartes and Auguste Compte still reigned supreme. Yahya Mahdavi, 
the head of the department, was a noble scholar from a patrician family with 
great love for the Persian language. He was trained in France and in a sense 
continued the current of the last part of the last century when Western 
philosophy was first introduced to the Persian-speaking world through the 
translations of Descartes’s Discourse on Method. The second translation of 
this work in lucid Persian by Muhammad ‘All Furughi as well as this 
author’s Sayr-i hikmat dar urupa (“The History of Philosophy in Europe”) 
were still the main staples for courses on Western philosophy and even later 
studies of Western philosophy and its history were seen mostly through the 
eyes of French scholars such as Emile Brehier. Some attention was, 
however, also paid to the German philosophers of the classical period 
especially Kant and Hegel and the German historiography of philosophy, 
although not twentieth-century German philosophy itself. Another influential 
professor of the department, Ghulam Husayn Sadlqi, who had studied 
sociology at the Sorbonne in the ’30s, was also like Mahdavi a great sup- 
porter of the Persian language and its use for contemporary philosophical 
discourse. Moreover, he was a patriot and sometime political figure assoc- 
iated with the National Front, having served as Muhammad Mossadegh’s 
interior minister. Although in later years he became professor of a separate 
Faculty of Sociology, in 1958 and the years that followed immediately, he 
was still a member of the Faculty of Letters and taught in our philosophy 
department on the basis of a positivism which definitely possessed a 
Comptian origin. 

As a young associate professor, the rank with which I began, I was not 
only assigned to teach the history of science but also Aristotle and sometimes 
Plato, as well as English philosophical texts such as Alfred E. Taylor’s 
Metaphysics. Before long, I consolidated my position in the department and 
began to gain much influence in the Faculty, becoming at the age of thirty 
the youngest person to become a full professor at Tehran University. I sought 
to use this influence to transform the teaching of philosophy in several ways. 
First of all I wanted to strengthen the teaching of Islamic philosophy as a 
foundation on whose basis other philosophies, especially those of the West, 
should be studied rather than studying Western philosophy as if Persians 
belonged to the European tradition. Already when I came to the department, 
one course on Islamic philosophy was being taught by Sayyid Muhammad 
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Kazim ‘Assar, and after his retirement by Abu’l-Hasan Sha‘ranl. As a result 
of my insistence, this part of the program was expanded to include a required 
general course on Islamic philosophy and culture which I gave myself and 
a doctoral seminar on Islamic thought given jointly by Henry Corbin and 
myself. But my attempt was also to expand the scope of the study of Western 
philosophy itself to include more recent German and also Anglo-American 
schools of thought such as logical positivism and analytic philosophy. 
Supported by Yahya Mahdavl, I succeeded in this task especially during the 
years when I was dean of the Faculty and could allot new positions to the 
department. We brought Ahmad Fardld, a gifted philosopher who wrote little 
but was an exciting teacher and who had studied in Germany, to teach 
Martin Heidegger, German phenomenology, and even later schools of 
thought such as that of Frankfurt. We also were able to create courses on 
Anglo-Saxon philosophy from empiricism to logical positivism taught 
mostly by Manuchehr Bozorgmehr who translated in a masterly fashion 
several works of this school for the first time into Persian. 

But the world did not consist simply of Iran and the West. I carried out 
a crusade in every way possible to create greater awareness of the philoso- 
phies of lands east of Iran, especially, of course, India. We began the teach- 
ing of Sanskrit at the Faculty and years later were even able to teach Indian 
philosophy at the department when my friend Dariush Shayegan, who had 
studied Sanskrit and later completed his doctorate at the Sorbonne under 
Corbin, joined the department. The impact of these changes in the study of 
philosophy was to be extensive even beyond the confines of Tehran 
University, especially since our department was the only one at that time in 
Iran to give a doctorate in philosophy and influenced philosophical studies 
throughout the country. My attempt to have Persian students study other 
schools and traditions of philosophy from the point of view of their own 
tradition rather than studying their tradition from the perspective of Western 
thought was in fact to have an enduring and ever increasing influence which 
continues to this day, propagated by a large number of earlier students, many 
my own, who are now professors and scholars of philosophy in Iran. Among 
my best students in these domains I can mention Reza Davan, Gholam Reza 
A‘vanT, Gholam Reza Haddad ‘Adel, Nasrollah PourjavadI, Mohsen 
JahangM, and Mozaffar Bakhtiyar all, of whom are famous scholars and 
thinkers in Iran today. 

My philosophical activities in Iran were not confined to Tehran 
University. Almost from the beginning of my return, I began to lecture on 
philosophy — Islamic, comparative, sometimes Greek, and later Western — in 
other institutions of learning and even occasionally on the radio and 
television. I was chosen as a member of almost all the important government 
and academic councils and societies which were influential in the domain of 
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philosophy and the human sciences. This included the Supreme Cultural 
Council which determined most of the cultural policies of the country on the 
national level. Membership in this Council for some sixteen years provided 
many opportunities for me to help organize national conferences and 
seminars on various traditional philosophers as well as issues of philosophi- 
cal interest arising from the confrontation between tradition and modernism. 
I helped to propagate what is now known as civilizational dialogue long 
before it became fashionable and carried out many discussions with the 
French philosopher Roger Garaudy who was trying to establish a network of 
centers “for the dialogue of civilizations” throughout the world in the ’70s. 
A branch of this network was established in Tehran under the auspices of the 
Shahbanou of Iran (the Empress Farah) and directed by Dariush Shayegan, 
a center which functioned until the Revolution of 1979. 

These philosophical activities concerned not only the modem educated 
segments of society but the traditional elements as well. Long philosophical 
discussions were held with many traditional philosophers such as Murtada 
Mutahhari and Sayyid Jalal al-DIn AshtiyanI, both close personal friends. I 
also carried out philosophical discussions with religious figures with a 
modem bent such as ‘AIT Shari‘afi who was trying to introduce a modernized 
and revolutionary form of Islam into Iran at that time, influenced greatly by 
leftist French sociologists and philosophers. The new religious center in 
Tehran known as Husayniyya-yi Irshad was where we would often meet. But 
Mutahhari and I resigned when we realized the political nature of the 
activities of the center and the tenure of some of the discourses by Shari 1 atT 
which were opposed to traditional Islamic intellectuality that was precisely 
what interested Mutahhari and I most of all. 

Nor were my activities only in the realms of teaching and lecturing. The 
period from 1958 to 1979 was also a very active one as far as writing was 
concerned. I began to write extensively both in Persian and English with an 
occasional article or text in French or Arabic. My Persian writings were in 
several categories: Islamic philosophy, science and Sufism, perennial 
philosophy which included the introduction of the writings of the traditional 
school of A. K. Coomaraswamy, R. Guenon, F. Schuon, T. Burckhardt, and 
others to the Persian-speaking world, critique of modernism, comparative 
philosophy and religion, the edition of classical texts of Islamic philosophy, 
and occasionally translations in the field of metaphysics and traditional 
philosophy from English or French. Besides a large number of essays in 
these fields, a number of my books appeared in Persian during this period, 
including the Persian modified version of my doctoral thesis at Harvard on 
Islamic cosmology entitled Nazar-i mutafakkiran-i islaml dar bara-yi 
tabl'at, (“The Concept of Nature in Islamic Thought”) which won the royal 
book award, and Ma ‘arif-i islaml dar jahan-i mu ‘asir (“Islamic Culture in 
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the Contemporary World”). A number of books were also edited by me 
including the Mulla Sadra Commemoration Volume and Melanges offerts 
a Henry Corbin which was multilingual. My critical edition of philosophical 
texts, which seems like a thankless task to many today but which is 
foundational for the serious study of any philosophy, included the complete 
Persian works of SuhrawardI, the Persian treatise Si asl of Sadr al-DIn 
ShlrazI, and the Arabic text of the al-As’ilah wa’l-ajwibah, a series of 
questions and answers exchanged between Ibn Slna (Avicenna) and al- 
BlrunT, this latter text having been edited in conjunction with Mehdl 
Mohaghegh. 

Since my student days with Sarton at Harvard, I had hoped to write a 
comprehensive study of Islamic science using the methodology employed in 
my Science and Civilization in Islam. To this end I began to compile a 
complete bibliography of the Islamic sciences, one set in European and 
another in Islamic languages. It was my hope that upon their completion, 
someone or a group of like-minded scholars could collect all these works, 
study them, and on the basis of the knowledge contained therein and in the 
matrix of the conception of Islamic science which I had developed, produce 
a collective work like Joseph Needham’s Science and Civilization in China 
for Islamic science, but with the major difference that this study would be 
based on the Islamic understanding of philosophy and science rather than on 
the Marxism and positivism which dominates the remarkable documentation 
of Needham and his associates. At the time of the Iranian Revolution I had 
completed, with the collaboration of a number of young scholars, especially 
William Chittick, three volumes of which two appeared before the Revolu- 
tion and one afterwards, all under the title of An Annotated Bibliography of 
Islamic Science, with Persian and English annotations. I do not expect to be 
able to complete this project but hope that others will do so and at last bring 
out the other four volumes, using the data which I had prepared and recorded 
and which remain in the Academy of Philosophy in Tehran to this day. 

During this period I also wrote extensively in English, writings which 
included a number of books that were quickly translated into many 
languages including Persian itself. In this case I had to go over the transla- 
tions and supervise them. I was fortunate in this domain in that one of the 
greatest scholars and translators of Iran, Ahmad Aram, translated three of 
these books, Three Muslim Sages, Science and Civilization in Islam and 
Islamic Science— An Illustrated Study into Persian in cooperation with 
myself. All of these books have been reprinted numerous times in Tehran 
and are textbooks for several courses in Islamic philosophy and science in 
various Iranian universities. 

Besides my work on cosmology and Science and Civilization in Islam, 
which were written before my return to Persia and to which I put finishing 
touches before they were published by the Harvard University Press in 1964 
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and 1968, respectively, the first new book in English to be written and the 
first to appear was Three Muslim Sages. This work, which seeks to present 
the whole of the Islamic intellectual tradition from within, grew out of three 
lectures given at the Center for the Study of World Religions at Harvard 
University where I was the first visiting professor in 1962. These were in 
fact the first series of public lectures at the Center and the book which was 
also published by the Harvard University Press, the first book in the Center’s 
series of publications. It was Harry Wolfson, present during all the lectures, 
who prevailed upon me to present their text as a book to Harvard. Following 
his suggestion I completed the text by the summer of 1962 before my return 
to Persia. 

Other books were to appear in English, one after another during the 
years of living in Persia (and for a year in Lebanon), including Ideals and 
Realities of Islam, consisting of the text of the first six of fifteen lectures 
which I prepared and delivered at the American University of Beirut as the 
Aga Khan professor of Islamic Studies in 1964-65 under the title “Dimen- 
sions of Islam.” Because of certain difficulties with a local publisher, this 
title was not used for my book but it did appear later as the title of an 
important collection of essays on Islamic metaphysics by Frithjof Schuon, 
published in London with my preface. Ideals and Realities of Islam became 
my most widely sold work. It has been reprinted numerous times and, along 
with Three Muslim Sages, has been the most widely translated of my works 
into both European and Islamic languages. 

Some of my intellectual energy was being directed during this period to 
an ever greater degree to the question of the environmental crisis. Therefore 
when invited to deliver the Rockefeller lectures at the University of Chicago 
by the Divinity School and more specifically by Dean Brauer, along with 
John Rust and Mircea Eliade on some aspect of the relation between 
religion, philosophy, and the environmental crisis, I accepted the challenge 
gladly and wrote Man and Nature — The Spiritual Crisis of Modern Man 
which appeared a couple of years after I delivered the lectures in Chicago in 
1966. This book, dealing with the philosophical and spiritual roots of the 
question, was one of the first to predict the coming of the environmental 
crisis which was then called the ecological crisis. The book soon gained 
much notoriety and, as already mentioned, was translated into several 
European languages including French, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, and 
Bosnian. The Islamic world itself did not show much interest in it until much 
later, except for in Turkey where this work became the first of some twenty 
of my books to be translated into Turkish. This' work also put me on the front 
line of the debate and discussion concerning the deeper philosophical and 
religious factors involved in the environmental crisis. Besides addressing this 
issue when I delivered the Cadbury Lectures at the University of Birming- 
ham in 1994, 1 have given many courses and major lectures on the subject 
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over the years in the universities where I have taught as well as at the 
Temenos Academy in London, Middlebury College, Cornell University, 
Harvard University, and many other sites as far away as Kuala Lumpur in 
Malaysia. I even participated with the Dalai Lama, Rabbi Ismar Schorsch, 
Sallie McFague, and others in an award-winning television documentary 
with Bill Moyers entitled Spirit and Nature based on the conference 
arranged by Stephen Rockefeller at Middlebury College with the same title. 
This question continues to occupy much of my attention to this day. 

My other books in English during the period when I lived in Persia 
included several titles dealing with various aspects of Islamic studies in 
which I always devoted sections to philosophy but which I do not need to 
discuss separately here. There were, however, other works bearing more 
directly on philosophical concerns which need to be mentioned separately. 
This category includes Islam and the Plight of Modern Man which contains 
sections devoted to comparative philosophy and the future of the study of 
philosophy in the Islamic world, and Sufi Essays, which has also become 
well known in its Italian, French, and Spanish translations and which 
includes a number of chapters on the metaphysical dimensions of Sufism. I 
should also mention The Transcendent Theosophy of Sadr al-DIn Shiraz I 
which in reality constitutes the first of a planned two-part study of which the 
second part was left incomplete by the Revolution. The parts of the second 
volume that had been written were incorporated into the recent second 
edition of the work. During this period in Iran I studied Mulla Sadra avidly 
and wrote much about him, being the first person to introduce him to the 
English speaking world. This work was in fact a synthesis of many other 
studies, some of which had already appeared in article form in English and 
Persian. 

A word also needs to be said about my activities as an educator during 
these years in Persia because these activities were very much related to my 
philosophical perspective and the philosophy of education which I sought to 
have implemented. From my earliest days in the Faculty of Letters of Tehran 
University I was also left in charge of the doctoral program in Persian 
language and literature which was especially devised for those whose mother 
tongue was not Persian. I sought to strengthen the philosophical component 
of this program in which a number of future scholars of Islamic philosophy 
and Sufism, such as William Chittick, Sachiko Murata, Salah al-SawI, 
Muhammad ‘Abd al-Haqq, Latifah PeerwanI, Rusmir Mahmutcehajic, along 
with a large number of scholars of Persian literature, especially from 
Pakistan and India, were trained. I also cooperated intellectually on several 
projects with some of these scholars such as William Chittick, who 
collaborated with me in the Annotated Bibliography of Islamic Science 
project as well as A Shi ‘ite Anthology and Salah al-SawI, a notable Arab 
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poet, with whom I participated in the Arabic translation of Schuon’s 
Understanding Islam {Hatta nafham al-islam ). Also, for ten years I was the 
director of the Faculty’s library during which time we built the best 
collection of philosophical works in European languages in the country. 
From 1968 to 1972 I served as the dean of the Faculty, and for a while as 
Tehran University’s academic vice chancellor, positions which afforded me 
the opportunity to strengthen the programs in the humanities in general and 
philosophy in particular. My constant criticism of the blind emulation of 
Western scientism and the desire for wholesale adoption of Western 
technology prevalent in Iran at that time, led in 1972 to my being chosen as 
the president of Aryamehr University, which was Iran’s leading scientific 
and technical university at that time. Its patron, the Shah, asked me to mold 
the University into an institution similar to MIT, but with strong roots in 
Persian culture. During the three years of my tenure (cut short by an illness 
in 1975 which led to my resignation), I sought to create a strong humanities 
program, not in the same way as President Killian had sought to achieve one 
at MIT during my own student days there, but by establishing a program in 
Islamic thought and culture with an emphasis upon a philosophy of science 
drawn from the Islamic philosophical tradition rather than positivism in one 
form or another. This program was to continue after my departure and has 
led during the last decade to the creation of one of the first graduate 
programs in the Islamic world in the philosophy of science based upon the 
Islamic philosophy of science. Furthermore, in 1973 I set out to found the 
Iranian Academy of Philosophy, an undertaking to which I shall turn shortly. 

My educational activities also involved the organization of a number of 
conferences which were to have an enduring influence. These included the 
first Congress of Iranian Studies which I organized in the ’70s with my 
friend and colleague Iraj Afshar and of which I was the first president. The 
congress continues to this day as the major event of its kind in Iran and has 
a section devoted to philosophy. Also in the ’70s I proposed to the 
Shahbanou, Empress Farah, to hold an international conference on 
traditional architecture and its philosophy with the goal of resuscitating the 
traditional philosophy of art, a goal which I had pursued avidly through the 
translation of works of Coomaraswamy, Schuon, and Burckhardt, as well as 
my own lectures and writings. Consequently, a major conference was held 
in Isfahan to which we invited not only Persian architects but also foreign 
ones including the great Egyptian architect Hasan Fathy who had been 
somewhat neglected in his homeland until then. We arranged for the publi- 
cation in America of his Building for the Poor, an event which contributed 
to the sudden spread of his fame during the twilight of his life. The revival 
of interest in the traditional arts and architecture and their philosophy 
throughout the Islamic world received a major impetus from this event. 

Another conference, organized by me and also inaugurated by the 
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Shahbanou, but this time in Shiraz, concerned traditional medicine. Long 
before the rise of interest in holistic and alternative medicine which we 
observe today, I had been concerned with the philosophy of traditional 
medicine about which I had already written as far as Islamic medicine was 
concerned. I had not heeded the advice of my father to become a physician 
{hakim) like himself but I was certainly attracted to the other meaning in 
Islamic civilization of hakim as philosopher as well as to the worldview and 
practice of the traditional hakims (as physicians). I organized this conference 
with lull awareness of the strong opposition which would come from modem 
educated physicians as well as modem pharmacists and pharmaceutical 
firms. Fortunately, however, with the Shahbanou’ s support and my own 
influence in educational circles we were able to hold a very successful 
conference to which many practitioners of various schools of traditional 
medicine were invited including several experts in Chinese medicine. 
Special attention was paid, however, to physicians from Pakistan and India 
where not only Ayurvedic but also Islamic medicine has survived to this day, 
revived in fact by such figures as Hakim ‘Abd al-Hamld in India and his 
brother, Hakim Muhammad SaTd, from Pakistan who was a major figure in 
the conference. The treatment of the subject in the conference made a great 
impact in Iran to the extent that even after the Revolution of 1979, when for 
some time my writings in Persian were either not published or printed 
without my name, the proceedings of the conference were brought out in 
Tehran and included the text of my introductory speech. Since then interest 
in traditional Islamic medicine has continued to grow in Iran as well as in 
several other Islamic countries parallel with the rise of interest in alternative 
and holistic medicine in the West. 

Also of enduring importance was the first International Conference on 
Muslim Education held in Mecca in 1977. For several years I had worked on 
this project with ‘Abdallah Naseef, then the president of King Abdulaziz 
University in Jeddah, Syed ‘All Ashraf, a well-known Muslim educator from 
Bangladesh, and a number of other Muslim educational experts, and when 
the conference was held I presented a position paper on the teaching of 
philosophy, Islamic, Western, and both non-Islamic and non-Westem, which 
appeared as the opening chapter of the book I edited later as Philosophy, 
Literature and Fine Arts in the Islamic Education Series. This conference 
was to lead to the establishment of several Islamic universities from 
Malaysia to Nigeria and also to several later conferences in which the 
“Islamization” of various disciplines were discussed, and my position paper 
became the basis for much continued discussion about the teaching of 
philosophy in the Islamic world. The conference also brought forth the idea 
of the Islamization of knowledge, an idea associated from the early 1980s 
onward with the name of my colleague at Temple University, Isma‘11 al- 
Faruql, and later the International Institute of Islamic Thought. I had in fact 
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spoken of the necessity to integrate knowledge cultivated in the modem 
West into the Islamic perspective from the 1950s onward but had not used 
the term “Islamization” of knowledge. Moreover, what Syed ‘All Ashraf and 
I had proposed at the Mecca Conference was precisely the integration of all 
forms of knowledge into the Islamic perspective and the creation of an 
educational curriculum which was based on the Islamic worldview. My 
special goal was to delineate precisely that worldview as crystallized in the 
central discipline of philosophy and to develop a program for the study of 
philosophy and the humanities from the Islamic perspective. The goals set 
by the Mecca Conference were not fully reached, but the impact of the 
conference was great and the question of the “Islamization of Knowledge” 
continues to be one of the central intellectual concerns of the Islamic world 
today. 

Before concluding this discussion about conferences, a word must be 
said about the two Festivals of the World of Islam, organized by Paul Keeler 
in London in 1971 and 1976. 1 played an active role in both events including 
giving major lectures in Islamic thought. But it was especially the 1976 
festival, held on a much grander scale than the first one, that took much of 
my energy. Besides publishing Islam and the Plight of Modern Man and 
editing Islam and the Perennial Philosophy by Frithjof Schuon for that 
occasion, I supervised the first exhibition ever held of Islamic science in the 
Science Museum in London. The exhibition, inaugurated by the Shahbanou, 
sought to demonstrate how Islamic science, far from being only the historical 
antecedent of modem Western science (although it certainly played a major 
historical role in its foundation) was based on another philosophy of nature 
and was a “sacred science,” as I was to discuss this concept in my later 
works. Meanwhile, it was for the occasion of this festival that I wrote Islamic 
Science — An Illustrated Study (with the remarkable photographs taken by 
Roland Michaud under my direction), a work which continues to attract 
many readers not only in its English version but also in its Persian, Arabic, 
and Turkish ones. It was also for the 1976 festival that I, together with Titus 
Burckhardt, to whom I owed so much of my understanding of traditional 
cosmology and art, and Yusuf Iblsh, a friend and colleague, supervised the 
six-part BBC film series, “The Traditional World of Islam,” a series which 
continues to be used in schools and universities to this day. 

So far I have spoken of my philosophical activities in Iran but now I 
must return to 1958 and discuss my own re-education in Islamic philosophy 
which began upon my return to my homeland in that year. Years of study of 
Islamic and European medieval philosophy in the West, my direct encounter 
with the great expositors of traditional doctrines such as Schuon and 
Burckhardt, and my childhood experiences had all added up to convince me 
that there was an oral tradition of wisdom ( hikmah ) that could only be 
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learned at the feet of traditional masters. Islamic philosophy became 
intertwined in later centuries with gnosis, but what was still distinctly 
philosophy and not theology or mysticism in the sense understood in the 
West, still survived in Persia. Therefore, I set out soon after returning home 
to discover the still living traditional masters of hikmah in order to benefit 
directly from their oral teachings. Strangely enough, this quest was 
facilitated and doors opened for me by my late father, for one of his closest 
friends, Sayyid Muhammad Kazim ‘Assar, who was one of the greatest 
teachers of traditional philosophy at that time, was still alive. Soon after my 
arrival I went to visit him and because of my father, he received me with 
open arms. Soon he took me with him to the house of a well-known lawyer, 
Dhu’l-Majd Tabataba’I, where three afternoons a week the master taught 
traditional texts of philosophy and metaphysics or gnosis ( ‘irfari) to a small 
group. Not only did I begin to attend these courses, but it was there that I 
was to meet other major masters of traditional philosophy and gnosis. It was 
through Dhu’l-Majd that I met ‘Allamah Sayyid Muhammad Husayn 
Tabataba’I and we also visited other traditional philosophers/theosophers or 
hakims such as Sayyid Abu’l-Hasan Qazwlnl and Mahdi Ilahl Qumsha’I. 
Soon, in fact, I met nearly all the well-known hakims of Persia including 
Jawad Muslih, Mahmud ShahabI, and Abu’l-Hasan Sha‘ranl, as well as 
nearly all the well-known Sufi teachers and masters of the various orders 
such as Hajj Maleknia, Jawad Nurbakhsh, Mulla Hubb-i Haydar, and, of 
course, my teacher of Sufi literature Had! Ha’in, who was like a second 
father to me. Here, I need only to say a few words about those who were my 
direct teachers, who influenced my intellectual views, and who taught me 
Islamic philosophy and gnosis from the traditional perspective, providing 
knowledge which I was able to integrate into the metaphysical perspective 
based upon traditional doctrines and the philosophia perennis as expounded 
by Guenon and Schuon, doctrines that those teachings fortified and con- 
firmed in every way. 

Like my other traditional teachers, Sayyid Muhammad Kazim ‘Assar 
was a member of the class of religious scholars or ‘ulama and wore the 
traditional Islamic dress with a black turban, marking his descent from the 
Prophet of Islam, and an ‘abayah. His father had also been a religious 
scholar but the young son had set out to study in France and after studying 
philosophy and mathematics there had returned to Najaf in Iraq to pursue his 
Islamic studies and finally settled in Tehran where he was celebrated as an 
authority on the law as well as on Islamic philosophy. He was also a master 
of gnosis and the esoteric sciences and a true philosopher in the traditional 
sense who lived the life of virtue. Detached from the dissipative influences 
of the world, he possessed a remarkable sense of humor and laughed at the 
world of relativity in the manner of a Taoist sage in realization of the 
transience of all that is other than the Absolute and therefore by nature 
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relative. He never ceased to smile while making dismissive remarks about 
the intellectual and cultural claims of the modernized classes. He was the 
first traditionally trained Islamic philosopher who also knew Western 
thought firsthand, but rarely did he delve into comparative philosophy. 
Rather, at both Tehran University and the Sepahsalar madrasah (or 
traditional school of learning), which was a major center of Islamic 
education in Tehran, he taught primarily Islamic philosophy. 

As early as 1958, 1 began to attend his classes at the Sepahsalar school 
on the Sharh-i manzumah of Hajjl Mulla HadI Sabziwari, a nineteenth- 
century text of Islamic philosophy which is very popular in Persia. At the 
house of Dhu’l-Majd Tabataba’I we began our thrice weekly session 
studying theoretical Sufism or gnosis with the master, the text chosen being 
the As hi ‘ ‘at al-lama 'at by the fifteenth-century Sufi metaphysician ‘Abd al- 
Rahman Jam! It took several years to complete just the introduction to this 
work, but through this exercise I had learned how to read (the Latin lecture ), 
in the traditional sense, a text of this kind accompanied always with precious 
commentaries. ‘Assar, who was then in his eighties, would teach for nearly 
two hours with incredible joy and spontaneity requiring of us only our 
attention, not expecting nor willing to accept remuneration of any kind. He 
followed the traditional Islamic ideal that hikmah or philosophy should be 
taught freely. That is why historically the Islamic philosophers had been 
physicians, such as Ibn Slna and Ibn Tufayl, jurists such as Ibn Rushd and 
Mir Damad, or scientists such as TusI, because it was from these professions 
that they provided for their livelihood. Even ‘Assar taught Islamic law along 
with philosophy in the institutions where he taught in order to gain a living. 
But the “lesson outside the school” ( dars-i kharij), where philosophy has 
always been taught in Persia, remained a gift of the mind and spirit given to 
those in quest of that type of knowledge. In my humble way I have tried to 
continue this tradition to the extent possible in the contemporary context. 
‘Assar died in his early nineties in 1974, living until his last days in 
meditation, reading Ibn Slna, Suhrawardi, Mulla Sadra, and other traditional 
authorities, and receiving students. I used to visit him on a weekly basis even 
when he was ill and confined to his house in order to ask philosophical as 
well as personal questions, for he was for me not only a major teacher in the 
Islamic sciences, especially metaphysics, but also a second father whom I 
had known since my earliest childhood. 

In the fall of 1958, shortly after meeting DhuT-Majd Tabataba’I, I was 
invited by him to come to his beautiful Persian garden in northern Tehran, 
where our classes with Sayyid Muhammad Kazim ‘Assar were held, to meet 
another of the major intellectual luminaries of that day, ‘Allamah Sayyid 
Muhammad Husayn Tabataba’I, with whom an immediate relationship 
developed for the next twenty years. I was to study with him various texts of 
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Islamic philosophy and Sufism as well as comparative philosophy which 
meant dealing with works of other traditions including the Tao Te Ching and 
the Upanisads. ‘Allamah Tabataba’i hailed from a well-known family of 
religious scholars from Tabriz and like many other scholars had studied in 
Najaf. The communist takeover of Iranian Azerbaijan during the Second 
World War had driven him to Qom, the religious center of Iran, where he 
settled and where he died in his early eighties in 1982. This venerable 
teacher was a person of great saintly presence who exuded a sense of silence 
and an air of inwardness in his immediate surroundings. He had not only 
studied philosophy and gnosis in his youth, but also spent years in spiritual 
practice which included long periods during which he observed silence. True 
to the Platonic ideal of the philosopher, he had for long practiced dying and 
was in fact already a dead person walking, dead to all the passions of the 
soul. He spoke little and rarely raised his head. And yet he was one of the 
greatest philosophers and religious scholars of his day. He revived Islamic 
philosophy in Qom and trained a number of younger philosophers some of 
whom were to gain great eminence later. After the Second World War, when 
the Marxists exercised much influence in Iran, he challenged the Marxists 
to an intellectual debate and wrote his major philosophic opus Falsafah wa 
rawish-i ri’alism (“Philosophy and the Method of Realism”), as an in-depth 
critique of dialectical materialism from the point of view of Islamic 
philosophy and especially the school of Mulla Sadra with which he 
identified himself. This unique work, including the commentaries of the 
most famous of his traditional students, Murtada Mutahhari, has had 
considerable philosophical influence since its composition. ‘Allamah 
Tabataba’T also wrote the most extensive Quranic commentary of this 
century, Tafslr al-mizan (“The Commentary of the Balance”) and edited 
with his own commentary the new edition ofMulla Sadra’s monumental al- 
Asfar al-arba 'ah (“The Four Journeys”), which I studied with him for years. 

The ‘Allamah would come to Tehran every other weekend and we had 
our classes with him on Thursday evenings and Friday mornings. Occasion- 
ally I would go to Qom to study and discuss philosophical matters with him. 
His summers were often spent in Darakah, a village at the foot of the 
mountains north of Tehran. During one summer I studied alone with him 
some of the ghazals of Hafiz whose esoteric significance he would reveal in 
such profundity that it seemed that the walls of his humble house were 
speaking in unison with him. Altogether I was to learn much about 
philosophy and spirituality from him and I participated in many projects with 
him. Foremost among these were the many years of intellectual discourse 
between him and Henry Corbin in which I was the main translator in both 
an intellectual and a linguistic sense. 

Each fall Corbin would come to Tehran for three months during which 
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we would have sessions of intellectual discourse with the ‘Allamah at the 
house of Dhu’l-Majd. Corbin would usually pose some pertinent philosophi- 
cal questions which had been discussed at the Eranos meetings in Switzer- 
land or in philosophical circles in Paris the year before. Then a major 
discussion would ensue for which I usually translated from French into 
Persian and vice versa, often adding my own commentary. This task was also 
performed sometimes by ‘Isa SepahbodI, professor of aesthetics and French 
literature at Tehran University, and also by Dariush Shayegan, Indologist, 
philosopher, and friend, who joined our circle early in the ’60s. Many other 
outstanding thinkers participated in these private gatherings, including 
Mutahhaii, and also from time to time the eminent authority on Sufism, 
Badl‘ al-Zaman Furuzanfar. Certainly no intellectual exchange had taken 
place on such a high philosophical level between the West and the Islamic 
World since the Middle Ages. These twenty years of intellectual exchange 
were to result in several publications as well as in the spread of serious 
interest in comparative philosophy in Persia to which ‘Allamah Tabataba’I 
himself was much attracted. That is why after the departure of Corbin to 
France, we would often choose a text of Eastern or Western metaphysics and 
make it a basis of comparative discourse with the ‘Allamah. One year in fact 
Shayegan and I translated most of the Tao Te Ching into Persian for this 
purpose, a translation which was later lost as a result of the destruction of 
Shayegan’s library in a fire. 

When Kenneth Cragg established the center for the global study of 
religion at Colgate University in America and helped in the founding of the 
Center for the Study of World Religions at Harvard University, with which 
I have been connected since its founding, he sought to commission authentic 
works on various religions of the world and to this end came to Iran to seek 
my help in preparing three works on Shi ‘ism. I accepted the invitation and 
went to ‘Allamah Tabataba’I for help. The result of this cooperation was the 
book ShF'ah dar islam (edited and translated by myself into English from the 
original Persian as Shi ‘ite Islam) which appeared in 1975 and which remains 
to this day one of the most popular works on Shi'ism in both Persian and 
English. As part of this project the ‘Allamah also wrote Qur'an dar islam 
(“The Quran in Islam”) which has also appeared with my introduction in 
English and Persian, and made a selection of the sayings of the Shi‘ite 
Imams which were to be rendered into English by William Chittick as A 
Shi ‘ite Anthology again with an introduction by me. This trilogy was to make 
‘Allamah Tabataba’I known in Western circles concerned with Islamic 
thought and also in many other Islamic countries. In the mid-’70s I 
suggested to ‘Allamah Tabataba’I that he should write a new work on 
Islamic philosophy to be used as a text for the teaching of the subject in 
traditional circles. After much insistence on my part, he accepted the task 
and composed the two short but masterly texts: Bidayat al-hikmah (“The 
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Beginning of Philosophy /Wisdom”) and Nihahat al-hikmah (“The End of 
Philosophy/Wisdom”) which continue to enjoy great popularity in Iran to 
this day. 

I saw ‘Allamah Tabataba’I for the last time in Tehran in the turbulent 
days of the fall of 1978. 1 shall never forget his profound gaze at the moment 
of our farewell. Later after the Revolution, while he was being much 
celebrated in Iran (a university was even named after him), he sent me a 
message saying how happy he was that I was outside the country away from 
the prevading turmoil. On his deathbed he called one of my friends and 
asked him to tell me to keep the torch of traditional philosophy burning 
while I was in that far away land of America. 

The third of my main traditional teachers in Islamic philosophy and 
gnosis was Sayyid Abu’l-Hasan Qazwlnl who was a venerable man in his 
late seventies when I first met him in the early ’60s in Tehran. He had a 
more official and formal religious function than either ‘Assar or Tabataba’I 
and was in fact a “grand ayatollah ” at a time when few scholars in Iran 
possessed even the title of ayatollah. Early in his life he started teaching in 
Qom and could count among his students Ayatollah Khomeini himself. 
Although a formidable authority in Islamic Law, his great love was the so- 
called intellectual sciences ( al-‘ulum al-'aqliyyah) at the heart of which 
stands philosophy. An expert in traditional mathematics and astronomy, he 
spent most of his teaching efforts in the domain of the philosophy of Mulla 
Sadra which he taught in a thorough and incomparably detailed fashion 
during the fall season in Tehran and the rest of the year, at least off and on, 
in Qazwin, a city some one hundred miles northwest of the capital. For five 
years I studied the Asfar al-arba ‘ah (“The Four Journeys”) with him in 
Tehran and also made numerous journeys to Qazwin often with one of his 
choice students, Sayyid Jalal al-DIn AshtiyanI, who is one of the leading 
philosophers of Iran today, as well as with other scholars. I have met no one 
who was as good a systematic teacher of the text of the Asfar as he. I owe 
much to him for clarifying some of the most difficult aspects of Sadrian 
metaphysics and epistemology especially those concerning the question of 
God’s knowledge of creation. 

Sayyid Abu’l Hasan Qazwin! wrote little and spent nearly all of his time 
teaching as well as addressing the religious needs of the community. He had 
an aura of majesty and exuded a sense of great intellectual power which 
reminded me often of what I had read about Naslr al-DIn TusI, who was also 
an outstanding mathematician as well as a philosopher. The master from 
Qazwin, who usually bore a severe countenance, took a liking to me and 
agreed to write a few short treatises for me on specific questions of 
philosophy that I would pose to him. During each journey to Qazwin I would 
pose a specific question and then he would write the answer in a notebook 
which he then gave to me during our next visit. In this manner a number of 
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short treatises were collected, all written in exquisite Persian and dealing in 
simple language with some of the most complicated issues of traditional 
philosophy. Fortunately before the Revolution I lent this notebook to the 
well-known scholar Mohammad TaghI Daneshpazhuh of the Central Library 
of Tehran University who made a photocopy of it for their collection, 
because with the loss of my library during the Revolution in 1979, this 
precious notebook was also lost at least to me. I was pleasantly surprised to 
see these treatises edited and published in later years by important philo- 
sophical figures including one of the foremost authorities in traditional 
philosophy in Iran today, Seyyed Hasan Hasanzadeh Amull. Ayatollah 
Qazwlni himself died in the mid-’70s. 

Besides these three main figures with whom I studied traditional 
philosophy for two decades, there are a few others whom I need to mention 
with whom I either studied briefly or carried out philosophical exchange. 
One of these figures, a venerable teacher, poet, and saintly figure, was 
Mahdl Ilahl Qumsha’i, who taught Islamic philosophy at the Faculty of 
Theology of Tehran University and was the author of a well-known two- 
volume work on philosophy, Hikmat-i ilahl khass wa 'amm (“Divine 
Wisdom/philosophy [or theosophy in its original sense] General and 
Particular”). Besides studying this work with him for some time, I also 
studied al-Insan al-kamil (“Universal Man”), the famous text of Sufi 
metaphysics by ‘Abd al-Karfm al-JIH, with this gentle master who would 
turn to the themes of Divine Love and union no matter with what text he 
would begin. 

In contrast to him Jawad Muslih, also professor at the same Faculty of 
Theology and from the school of Shiraz, was given to rigorous logical and 
philosophical discourse and had a highly logical and analytical mind. He had 
become known for his fine translations into Persian of sections of Mulla 
Sadra’s Asfar and other works of the Safavid master especially al-Shawahid 
al-rububiyyah (“Divine Witnesses”) which was published after the 
Revolution when he migrated to America. I studied with him not Mulla 
Sadra but rather sections of Shark al-isharat (“The Commentary Upon the 
Book of Directives and Remarks [of Ibn SIna]”) by Naslr al-DIn Tusi. This 
is one of the most logically rigorous texts of Islamic philosophy which 
played the major role in the resuscitation of the Peripatetic philosophy of Ibn 
SIna after its criticism by the Ash‘arite theologians such as al-Ghazzall and 
especially Fakhr al-DIn al-RazI, for whose criticisms of Ibn SIna Tusi 
provides a sentence-by-sentence reply in this work. 

There were also a number of younger traditional Islamic philosophers 
with whom I carried out philosophical discussion. Among this group I must 
mention first of all Murtada Mutahhari, a close friend, who had been the 
choice student of ‘Allamah Tabataba’I and who was also a professor at the 
Faculty of Theology at Tehran University. Mutahhari, while being a 
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religious activist, was also a gifted thinker much interested in providing 
answers drawn from Islamic philosophy to questions posed by modem 
Western philosophy. Unfortunately he did not know any European languages 
well enough to be able to make use of Western philosophical writings 
directly and so he relied on translation of works of European philosophy in 
Persian and Arabic, much of which is very faulty. He would therefore often 
spend time with me discussing various theses of Western thought and we 
also cooperated together on a few scholarly projects as well as educational 
activities, which included our joint participation in and subsequent 
resignation from the famous religious center Husayniyya-yi Irshad. I also 
consulted Mujahhaii when the Academy of Philosophy was established, and 
he remained one of its advisors to the end. When the Revolution came, he 
joined it wholeheartedly, having been a student of Ayatollah Khomeini years 
before in Qom, and became in fact the head of the Revolutionary Council. 
In the short period that he held that position he tried to protect educational 
and intellectual elements as much as possible, but soon after the Revolution 
he was assassinated, leaving unfinished a notable intellectual and philosophi- 
cal career. 

Another figure with whom I had a close friendship and shared philo- 
sophical interests was Sayyid Jalal al-DIn AshtiyanI, a classmate of Mutah- 
hari in Qom, who became professor of Islamic philosophy at Mashhad 
University in Khorasan where he still teaches. A prolific author and editor, 
he has revived numerous major texts of Islamic philosophy usually with his 
own commentary and substantial introductions which have clarified many 
chapters of the history of the philosophical tradition of Persia. At my 
suggestion he participated with Corbin in the preparation of a seven-volume 
anthology of Islamic philosophy in Persia from the Safavid period to the 
present day. Four volumes of this vast work entitled Anthologie des pKilo- 
sophes iraniens depuis le XVIIe siecle jusqu ’a nos jours appeared before 
Corbin’s death in 1978 put an end to this joint effort with which I was 
involved at nearly every stage. I usually wrote English but occasionally both 
English and Persian introductions to the numerous works that AshtiyanI 
edited and published. If I were to put these introductions together they would 
constitute a small volume in themselves. I travelled to Mashhad often to plan 
with AshtiyanI various projects involving Islamic philosophy and also sent 
him many students, not only Persian and Arab, but also Western and 
Japanese, many of whom have become authorities in the field of Islamic 
philosophy and gnosis. 

Finally, among the philosophers who belonged to the generation 
following that of my own traditional masters of Islamic thought, I must 
mention Mahdl Ha’iri YazdI. From a famous family of Shi'ite scholars, this 
venerable thinker studied first in Qom and, after becoming a recognized 
authority in both Islamic Law and philosophy, set out for the West where he 
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studied analytical philosophy for fifteen years, attaining his doctorate in 
Western philosophy. He also taught for some time at Oxford, Harvard, the 
University of Toronto, Georgetown University, and elsewhere. After Sayyid 
Muhammad Kazim ‘Assar, he was the first person from the class of the 
‘ ulama ’ to have had training in both traditional Islamic philosophy and 
Western philosophy and the first to have turned his attention to analytic 
philosophy. He is the author of a number of important works dealing with 
the confrontation of Islamic philosophy and Western analytic philosophy. 
We have been close friends for many years and I have always been interested 
in having his works become known in Western philosophical circles. He 
resided in the suburbs of Washington, DC for many years after the Revolu- 
tion and it was here that after many discussions I embarked in consultation 
with him upon the editing of one of his major works, which had been already 
rendered into English, but which needed to be seriously edited in order to be 
published by a reputable press in the West. The result of this effort was his 
book The Principles of Epistemology in Islamic Philosophy with my 
foreword which has been well received among a number of American 
philosophers. Ha’iri Yazdl, suffering from Parkinson’s disease, has now 
returned to Iran, but he continues to write and teach a new generation of 
students interested in Islamic philosophy in its relation to various strands of 
Western philosophical thought, especially analytic philosophy, and the 
challenge it poses for traditional Islamic philosophy. Ha’iri Yazdl is in fact 
one of the pioneers in the opening of a new chapter in the tradition of Islamic 
philosophy, and it is precisely in this effort that we have collaborated 
together for many years even if we do not necessarily agree on the interpreta- 
tion of all philosophical issues and on the significance of analytic philosophy 
itself. 

While discussing the period between my return to Iran in 1958 and the 
Revolution of 1979 when I left the country, it is necessary to mention two 
major intellectual figures who were not Persians but whom I met and with 
whom I had close philosophical association in Persia, these men being Henry 
Corbin and Toshihiko Izutsu. I had already read many of the celebrated 
French philosopher and Islamicist’s works while at Harvard, especially his 
Avicenna and the Visionary Recital whose interpretation of Avicenna’s 
mystical philosophy I followed closely in my doctoral thesis. Soon upon 
returning to Tehran in 1958, 1 met Corbin and his wife Stella, who has done 
so much since his death to make the works of her husband available 
publicly. In the ’50s, besides being a professor at the Sorbonne and holder 
of the chair of Islamic studies of Louis Massignon at the Ecole des Haute 
Etudes, Corbin was also director of the section on Iranian Studies or 
iranologie, at the Institut Franco-iranien in Tehran and therefore would 
spend every fall season in Iran. 
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A very close association was created between us immediately, one which 
would last until his death in 1978. We taught together a doctoral seminar in 
philosophy at Tehran University for some fifteen years and participated in 
the bi-weekly philosophical sessions with ‘Allamah Tabataba’T for almost 
two decades. We carried out major scholarly projects together including the 
writing of Histoire de la philosophic islamique which became very popular 
and which has been translated into almost every major European and Islamic 
language. Furthermore, it was as a result of Corbin’s insistence on bringing 
out a third volume to complement his two-volume edition of Suhrawardl’s 
Opera Metaphysica et Mystica that I spent some eight years in editing 
Suhrawardi’s Persian works to which Corbin wrote a long French 
prolegomena. The list of the fruits of our philosophical and scholarly 
collaboration is too long to cite here. Suffice it to say that it continued even 
after Corbin’s retirement from the Sorbonne which coincided with my 
founding of the Iranian Academy of Philosophy. I invited Corbin to teach at 
the Academy and continue his philosophical research and teaching under its 
auspices. He accepted the invitation and was with us until the illness which 
led to his death. 

I also met Corbin often in France where he acquainted me with his 
philosophical friends who ranged from Cardinal Jean Danielou and Gabriel 
Marcel to Gaston Bachelard and Gaston Berger. Through Corbin I was also 
able to meet and have philosophical discussions with the younger generation 
of French philosophers who came to be known as the nouveau philosophes, 
including such men as Christian Jambet and Philippe Nemo. I lectured at the 
Sorbonne from time to time through Corbin’s invitation and participated 
occasionally in conferences with him, one of the most interesting being the 
first conference ever organized on Shi‘ism in Europe, a colloquium held in 
the University of Strasbourg in 1966. 

Corbin was the first person to translate Heidegger into French, including 
his Was ist das Metaphysik? In fact Jean-Paul Sartre has expressed his debt 
to Corbin for introducing him to the thought of Heidegger. Later, upon 
discovering Islamic philosophy, especially the later schools which had 
developed an elaborate ontology, Corbin turned his interests from the 
Existenz Philosophic to the metaphysics of Being of a figure such as Mulla 
Sadra. In his French introduction to Mulla Sadra’s Kitab al-masha'Jr which 
he had translated as he Livre des penetrations metaphysiques, Corbin dealt 
brilliantly with the divergence of the paths of Western and Islamic philoso- 
phies as far as the understanding of wujud/esse was concerned. 

During the Strasbourg colloquium, one day Corbin and I took a walk to 
Mont St. Odile, the church and mausoleum of the tenth-century saint who 
had brought Christianity to that region of northern Europe. We stood on the 
hill where the mausoleum is located, behind us France and before us the 
Black Forest and Germany. Corbin put his arms around my shoulders and 
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said that when he was young he had descended from the trail stretching now 
before us to go to Fribourg to meet Heidegger. Then he added with a smile, 
“Now that I have a Shi‘ite philosopher standing by my side, I do not need to 
descend on that path again.” 

Corbin was the first major philosopher in modem Europe to have been 
also an Islamicist and his works are of major philosophical as well as 
scholarly importance. We shared together intense interest in esoterism and 
gnosis (in its original sense of illuminative knowledge and not the theologi- 
cal heresy associated with gnosticism), in Islamic philosophy and Sufism, in 
pre-Islamic Persian thought, in Platonism, Hermeticism, and alchemy, in the 
Western esoteric tradition, and in general philosophies which have been 
concerned with the world of the Spirit. We both had a disdain for historicism 
(and of course not history or the “historial”) and I always repeated to Corbin 
my complete agreement with him that the time had come to write the “anti- 
history of anti-philosophy” in the West. 

But we also had important philosophical differences. I was and remain 
a traditionalist whereas, while Corbin like myself defended the philosophia 
perennis, he had an aversion to the teachings of the main representatives of 
the traditionalist school, especially Guenon. He appreciated the writings of 
Schuon more and was especially happy about the latter’s severe criticism of 
Teilhard de Chardin who had become popular in certain Catholic circles in 
the ’60s. In a sense Corbin was a great defender of many aspects of 
traditional teachings without being a traditionalist strictly speaking. 

This difference between us came out especially when we discussed Carl 
Gustav Jung. For years Corbin attended the Eranos annual conferences held 
in Ascona, Switzerland and attended by many eminent scholars from Louis 
Massignon to Ernst Benz and Gershom Scholem. Originally, however, the 
meetings were arranged around Jung and were especially concerned with his 
work. Like other traditionalists, I believe that Jung did not at all understand 
the transcendent and spiritual nature of myths and symbols which he 
“psychologized,” substituting the “collective unconcious” for the “Divine 
Treasury” which is the source of all veritable symbols. Corbin, on the 
contrary, kept insisting that although outwardly Jung had spoken of the 
collective unconscious, privately he shared the traditional perspective. In any 
case Corbin and I continued to have important divergences of views 
considering Jung and many other modem figures and ideas. 

Altogether my long association with Corbin played an important role in 
my philosophical life, not in determining its framework and foundation 
which remained in traditional metaphysics and the perennial philosophy, but 
in addressing certain specific issues and in carrying out particular projects 
of a scholarly and philosophical nature. I always considered Corbin’s 
writings to be of importance not only as a means for the rediscovering of 
important elements of the Islamic philosophical tradition, but also for 
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contemporary Western philosophy as well as comparative philosophy. That 
is why I edited a major Festschrift for him and also asked him to prepare a 
work on comparative philosophy for our Academy. The book entitled 
Philosophie iranienne et philosophic comparee was published by the 
Academy in 1977 and was to be one of the last of his works to see the light 
of day during his own lifetime. 

Strangely enough, Corbin was also to exercise considerable influence in 
the revival of interest in Islamic philosophy in Iran itself while turning the 
attention of Persians to the non-rationalistic and non-positivistic currents of 
Western philosophy. Since among modernized Orientals, including my 
countrymen, there is often an inferiority complex vis-a-vis the West, and 
they are mesmerized by whatever they hear from Western sources, Corbin 
served an important function as an antidote to this illness and was a major 
aid to me in Iran in my attempt to revive Islamic philosophy on the one hand 
and to expand the horizons of the students of philosophy in understanding 
Western philosophy on the other. For two decades we were able to 
collaborate closely together, each facilitating the work of the other despite 
divergent views on certain fundamental issues. We were able to resuscitate 
interest in traditional philosophy in Persia and Islamic thought in the West 
to a much greater degree by working together on so many projects than we 
could have had we worked separately. 

Once I asked Corbin how he would describe himself philosophically. He 
said, “I am a phenomenologist but I use this term in the traditional sense of 
one who carries out the process of kashf al-mahjub." This well-known 
Arabic term means literally “removing the veil of that which is veiled.” 
Corbin was a spiritual hermeneut who saw the role of the true philosopher 
as having the ability to bring out the inner or hidden meaning of things. He 
devoted his life to this task, especially to the understanding of the irlward 
meaning of the imaginal and angelic worlds, and produced a vast corpus of 
writings which deal with the deepest teachings of the Islamic and Western 
philosophical traditions with which my own philosophical life has been also 
concerned to a large extent. And like myself, Corbin always saw the real 
philosopher as the person who combines theoretical and experiential 
knowledge, the perfection of mental and intellectual faculties and purifica- 
tion of one’s being, the philosopher whom one of Corbin’s and my own 
intellectual mentors, Shaykh al-ishraq Shihab al-DIn Suhrawardi, was to 
describe so luminously in his many writings to which we both devoted so 
many years of our lives. 

My relationship with Izutsu, the unparalleled Japanese Islamicist and 
philosopher, was not as extensive as that which I had with Corbin but was 
nevertheless significant. Like Corbin, Izutsu was at once a philosopher and 
an outstanding Islamicist but from a Zen Buddhist rather than Western 
Christian background. Izutsu was a remarkable linguist, a master of not only 
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Chinese and Japanese, Sanskrit, Arabic, and Persian, but also many of the 
Western languages both classical and modem. His first interests in Islamic 
studies were in fact linguistic and he made outstanding studies of the 
linguistic structure of the Quran and the language of Islamic theology which 
first brought him to the attention of the scholarly public outside of Japan. 
After our first meeting at McGill University in 1962 where he was teaching 
at the time and his attendance at my lecture on Mulla Sadra, he decided to 
turn his attention to Islamic philosophy and gnosis. He subsequently devoted 
the rest of his life mostly to their study, although he did also write on Taoism 
and Zen Buddhism. He wrote a number of outstanding works on Islamic 
thought including a comparative study of Lao-Tzu and Ibn ‘ ArabI in his 
Taosim and Sufism and Creation and the Timeless Order of Things 
comprised of a number of essays on metaphysics, some based on our 
extensive discussions. He also edited a number of important Islamic 
philosophical texts with the Persian scholar of philosophy and theology, 
Mehdl Mohaghegh. 

I remained closely associated with Izutsu from 1962 until the Iranian 
Revolution of 1979 and visited him in Japan. We also attended many 
international conferences together. Furthermore, he introduced my work to 
the Japanese audience by arranging for the translation of my Three Muslim 
Sages into Japanese and its publication by the famous publisher Iwanami 
which had also published so many of his works on Islamic studies in 
Japanese and which also published in 1997 his Festschrift entitled Con- 
sciousness and Reality for which I wrote the preface as well as contributed 
an essay on Mulla Sadra. 

When the Academy of Philosophy was established, I invited him to join 
its faculty, an invitation which he accepted happily. Here he taught both 
Islamic and Far Eastern philosophy and, upon my insistence, wrote an 
outstanding work on Zen “philosophy.” He told me that although Zen was 
opposed to ordinary philosophical speculation, it nevertheless possessed a 
philosophy in the deeper sense of the term and therefore entitled his book 
Toward a Philosophy of Zen Buddhism. Also in the ’70s upon the discovery 
of the old manuscript of the Tao-Te Ching in an imperial archaeological site 
in China, Izutsu suggested that we translate this work into Persian together. 
For over a year he and I would sit together in the beautiful garden of the 
Academy to translate the newly discovered text into Persian. He would first 
translate the text from Chinese to English. Then I would translate the 
English into Persian. Finally I would read the Persian and he would compare 
it with the original Chinese and together we would make whatever final 
corrections were necessary. In this way we not only produced a Persian 
translation but also an English one as a side product. I also took into full 
consideration his commentaries in making my Persian translation. When I 
left Iran in January of 1979, ostensibly for a couple of weeks but in reality 
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not to return again, this text was the only one of my works in progress that 
I took with me because I thought I could work on it on the plane and other 
occasions during the journey in order to prepare it for publication. I therefore 
still have the text although it has not as yet seen the light of day. 

I learned much about Far Eastern philosophies as well as the aesthetics 
associated with Japanese culture from Izutsu. I still recall his wonderful 
lecture to me on Buddhist aesthetics as we walked in the beautiful gardens 
of Kamakura in 1970 when I had gone to Japan to lecture on the occasion of 
the Osaka World Fair. I also benefited from his life long meditations upon 
the relation between language and meaning or semantics in general 
especially as it concerned religious and philosophical texts. In as much as the 
state of the knowing subject has an effect upon one’s manner of knowledge 
according to the famous dictum of Aristotle, “knowledge is according to the 
mode of the knower,” Izutsu’s coming from a Zen rather than Western 
religious and philosophical background and yet dealing with the same 
Islamic philosophical texts as dealt with by Western scholars was of much 
interest to me and taught me a great deal about the parameters and modes of 
comparative philosophy in which Izutsu was certainly one of the masters of 
his day. 

Finally, before leaving my activities in Iran, it is necessary to give an 
account of the foundation of what was formally known as the Imperial 
Iranian Academy of Philosophy, an institution which was Iran’s most 
important center of philosophical activity before the Iranian Revolution and 
which, having survived the Revolution, continues to play that role in today’s 
Iran. In 1973 I was elected a member of the Institut International de 
Philosophic, a great honor in the realm of philosophy which did not go 
unnoticed among the general Iranian public. Soon thereafter, Raymond 
Klibansky, who is a former president of the Institut, visited Tehran and I 
arranged for him to have an audience with the Shahbanou. During the 
audience he suggested to her that Persia had been a great center of philo- 
sophical activity throughout history and now that a Persian had been chosen 
as a member of the Institut it would be a good idea to create a center for the 
study and propagation of philosophy under her patronage. She responded 
warmly to this suggestion and I was left in charge of establishing such a 
center. I consulted with many Persians concerned with philosophy as well 
as with Corbin, Klibansky himself, and a few others outside Persia. Mahmud 
ShahabI, one of Iran’s venerable traditional philosophers, suggested that this 
center should be an academy directly under royal patronage and independent 
of any university or government organization. Corbin suggested that the 
academy should be called imperiale and not royale, repeating the German 
kaiserlich in conjunction with the old academy in Berlin. All these 
suggestions were presented to the Shahbanou as well as to the Shah himself 
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and finally the name anjuman-i shMianshahT-yifalsafa-yi Iran or the Imperial 
Iranian Academy of Philosophy was chosen, its by-laws and regulations 
written and approved, and a generous budget set aside for it. 

Rather than building a new edifice for it, I decided to find an old 
mansion in the middle of the city which could be renovated, thus preserving 
some of the old buildings in the city and providing the Academy with an 
ambience of traditional continuity (and history). After some searching I 
found an old mansion with a beautiful Persian garden that had belonged to 
Luqman al-Mulk Malik, a famous physician and political figure who had 
died a few years earlier. We also purchased some of the surrounding houses. 
I brought traditional craftsmen from Isfahan and Tehran to create a 
completely traditional interior replete with blue tiles and traditionally 
designed furniture. Soon a beautiful complex dedicated to the study of 
philosophy was created in the heart of Tehran. 

A number of eminent Iranians were chosen as members of the governing 
board of the Academy including ‘Abdollah Entezam, Yahya Mahdavl, Mehdi 
Mohaghegh, Mahmud ShahabI, and the traditional philosophers Mutahhari 
and AshtiyanI were among its advisors. The Academy also elected a number 
of foreign fellows including Raymundo Panikkar, T. M. P. Mahadevan, A. 
K. Saran, Carmen Blacker, Andrei Bertels, Huston Smith, Naquib al-Attas, 
and Elemire Zolla. I received a royal edict (Jarman ) as the president of the 
Academy and early in 1974 we began our activities. I chose Had! Shanfi, a 
very close friend and colleague at Tehran University who was a specialist in 
the philosophy of education, as the deputy director, and together we soon 
organized the administrative staff and began to build a major library which 
would soon become the best library for the field of philosophy, including 
both Islamic and Western, in the country. Thanks to the support of the 
Shahbanou, we were able to receive the funds needed to purchase, along 
with works in Persian and Arabic, nearly all the primary texts of Western 
philosophy as well as a great number of secondary sources especially in 
English and French but also in German. 

My plan for the Academy was to provide an ambience of study and 
research but not a degree program. Rather, we would give a certificate to 
students who either had a doctorate or were about to receive one elsewhere. 
Our regular teaching staff included Corbin, Izutsu, William Chittick, and 
myself as well as a number of traditional philosophers such as ShahabI, 
Muslih, and Ha’iri YazdI. We also invited philosophers and scholars from 
both East and West for seminars or lecture series. We offered fellowships for 
both short-term research and longer periods of study in either Islamic 
philosophy or comparative philosophical studies. We were soon to have 
some thirty advanced students from all over the world, many of whom went 
on to become notable scholars and thinkers. 

The Academy also undertook an ambitious publication program and 
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produced some fifty titles in English as well as Persian and Arabic during the 
five years of its existence before the Revolution. The publications included 
important texts by Corbin, Izutsu, Bruce Lawrence, Peter Wilson, who 
edited the proceedings of the conference in Rothko Chapel (in Houston, 
Texas) on contemplation and action in world religions, and many others. 
Among the outstanding achievements of the Academy in the domain of 
publications were five books on IsmaTlI thought including the first edition 
of one of the fundamental texts of IsmaTIT philosophy, the A ‘lam al- 
nubuwwah (“Peaks of Prophecy”), edited by Salah al-SawT, the distinguished 
Egyptian poet and scholar, and an accomplished Persian philosopher, 
Gholam Reza A‘vanT, a former student of mine who is now president of the 
Academy. 

The Academy also began a multi-language journal, Sophia perennis, 
edited by Had! SharifT and Peter Wilson, which in its short four years of 
existence gained international fame and included articles by traditionalists 
and perennialists such as Frithjof Schuon, Marco Pallis, Elemire Zolla, Brian 
Keeble, Leo Schaya, Philip Sherrard, Whitall N. Perry, Ananda K. 
Coomaraswamy, and Jean Canteins, well-known philosophers and scholars 
such as Corbin, Izutsu, Josef von Ess and Michael Lowe, critics of the 
modem world such as Ivan Illich, and poets and literary figures such as 
Kathleen Raine, Jorge Luis Borges, Cristina Campo, Peter Wilson, Peter 
Russell, and Vernon Watkins along with some of the most famous Persian 
scholars and philosophers. Sophia perennis became a unique forum for the 
encounter between the philosophies of East and West as well as tradition and 
modernism and nothing has quite filled the void which resulted from its 
demise in 1979. 

Despite the demise of Sophia perennis, the Academy has continued to 
function since the Revolution on the foundation which I laid in the ’70s and 
has even expanded its activities in some domains, but it has not been able to 
recreate the international ambience of the earlier years when some of the 
most gifted philosophical minds, both young and old, and from East and 
West were able to investigate, study, and debate the perennial questions and 
answers of philosophy as well as the challenges cast before all thinking 
human beings by the modem world. 

The international character of thetAcademy was brought home to the 
Iranian world when the Institut International de Philosophic met in Iran in 
1975, this being the first time it had ever held its meeting in the Islamic 
world. The Academy was the host and took advantage of this occasion to 
present some of the foremost philosophers of the West as well as of the rest 
of Asia to the Iranian public. Some of those who made the journey and gave 
discourses in the conference, which was held in Mashhad rather than Tehran, 
included M. Mahadevan, Andre Mercier, Juan Antonio Nuno, Fernand 
Brunner, Jean Ladriere, Jerzy Pelc, Emmanuel Levinas, Paul Ricoeur, Seize 
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Ohe, Raymundo Panikkar, Raymond Klibansky, Richard McKeon, Andreas 
von Melsen, Yvon Belaval, and others. The main theme was the meaning of 
philosophy itself and the use of logic therein, a subject to which I addressed 
myself both in my opening discourse and in later discussions. This 
conference and the activities of the Academy in general marked a turning 
point in the globalization of the concerns, goals and methods of philosophy 
as understood in the West until recently, a turning point with which I was 
happy to be associated. Having been chosen as a member of the directing 
committee of the Federation Internationale des Societes Philosophiques 
(FISP) in the late ’70s and for a whole decade, I was able to pursue the goal 
of enlarging the horizons of philosophy and seeking to return it to its original 
sense of love of wisdom or sophia as this reality has manifested itself in 
diverse traditional climes. This endeavor continued even after my departure 
from Iran and separation from the activities of the Academy, whose founding 
I consider as one of my major achievements during the two decades of 
activity in Iran from 1958 to 1979. 



Activities Abroad while Residing in Persia 

During this period of residence in Persia, that is, from 1958 to 1979, my 
intellectual activities were of course far from being confined to my home 
country. On the contrary, I cultivated extensive contact with scholars and 
philosophers in many countries, lectured widely on nearly every continent, 
and published works in many lands and languages. My most extensive 
philosophical contacts within the Islamic world were with Pakistan which I 
visited some twenty times in the two decades of my residence in Tehran. 
Shortly after being appointed as professor at Tehran University, I made my 
first scholarly trip abroad and it was to Pakistan where I went to attend the 
Pakistan Philosophical Congress with whose activities I remained closely 
associated for the next decade. I tried and succeeded to some extent to give 
a more Islamic dimension in that country to a philosophical discourse which 
at that time was mostly based on the remnants of early twentieth-century 
British philosophy. 

During these trips I met a number of leading Pakistani philosophers and 
thinkers with whom I remained closely associated over the years. They 
included Mian Muhammad Sharif, who was busy at that time editing the 
two-volume A History of Muslim Philosophy to which I was to contribute 
many essays, M. M. Ahmad, professor of philosophy at the University of 
Karachi who was to succeed me as Aga Khan professor of Islamic studies at 
the American University of Beirut, Allahbakhsh K. Brohi, one of Pakistan’s 
leading intellectual and political figures and a close personal friend, 
Ishtiaque Husayn QuraishI, historian and federal minister of education, C. 
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A. Qadir, the leading expert on analytic philosophy in Pakistan as well as 
nearly all of the philosophers of the younger generation who were to make 
a mark for themselves later, such as Saeed Shaykh, Bashir Dar, and Intisar 
al-Haqq. These contacts and the publication of many of my works in 
Pakistan as well as the Pakistani students who came to Iran to study with me 
caused my ideas to have influence in many circles in that country ranging 
from the philosophical to the scientific, and especially in circles concerned 
with Islamic science such as at the Hamdard University founded by Hakim 
Muhammad Sa‘Id with whom I have collaborated in many projects since the 
1960s. From the 1980s onward the Suheyl Academy, directed by Suheyl 
Umar, another close friend who is dedicated to the cause of traditional 
philosophy, has reprinted many of my books in English for the Pakistani 
audience while others have been translated into Urdu. The close link created 
with Pakistani intellectual circles from the late ’50s has therefore continued 
to this day, and Pakistan remains one of the Islamic countries in which my 
philosophical ideas have had the greatest impact. The series of lectures given 
in that country during a forty-year period including the Iqbal Lecture, which 
is the most celebrated lecture in Pakistan and which I delivered in 1966, 
have helped to keep alive this close intellectual and philosophical contact. 

As far as the Arab world is concerned, although my most intense 
spiritual contact during the earlier period of my life in that world had been 
with Morocco, during the period from 1958 to 1979 now under consider- 
ation, my intellectual and philosophical contact was mostly with Lebanon 
and to a lesser degree with Egypt, Saudi Arabia, and the Persian Gulf states. 
As far as Saudi Arabia and the Persian Gulf states are concerned, my 
contacts were mostly in the field of education and I provided advice in the 
founding of various centers and institutions of learning. An exception was 
the major international congress on Muslim education to which reference has 
already been made. As for Egypt, because of strained political relations, I 
could not travel there until the mid- ’70s but over the years I had kept close 
contact with the leading Egyptian philosophers and scholars of Islamic 
philosophy especially Ibrahim Madkour, ‘Abd al-Rahman Badawl, Abu’l- 
‘Ala’ al-Taftazani, and Georges C. Anawati. Occasionally an essay of mine 
would be published in Cairo, but in general my relation with the philosophi- 
cal world there was not anywhere as significant as it was with a country such 
as Pakistan. 

The case of Lebanon is quite different because I spent the whole 
academic year 1964-1965 as the first Aga Khan professor of Islamic studies 
at the American University of Beirut. The establishment of this chair was a 
daunting challenge and that year was one of the most difficult of my life. 
The university had been originally a Christian missionary school but had 
later become a center for the propagation of Arab nationalism and also 
Western secularism and humanism, which were taught with the same 
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missionary zeal as in the days when Presbyterian missionaries were trying 
to spread the Gospels paradoxically among people who had heard the Good 
News two thousand years ago from Christ himself. Being a Persian and not 
an Arab and taking Islamic studies seriously placed numerous obstacles 
before my path. And yet it was a very fruitful year, intellectually speaking, 
during which I was able to write and complete my Ideals and Realities of 
Islam and Islamic Studies which came out later in the West in an expanded 
edition under the title Islamic Life and Thought. I was also able to meet and 
carry out intellectual discourse with many interesting figures from Edward 
S. Kennedy, the eminent authority on Islamic science who taught at the 
university, to Charles Malik, Lebanon’s most famous philosopher and 
former foreign minister, to Sayyidah Fatimah Yashrutiyyah, a great woman 
Sufi saint who was visited by lovers of Sufism from near and far. During this 
year I was also able to gain closer knowledge of the intellectual life of 
Lebanon and Syria through long conversations with groups as diverse as 
Catholic philosophers at St. Joseph University and Shi’ite intellectuals from 
southern Lebanon. Throughout the year in Beirut my closest companion was 
Yusuf Ibish, who was not only an expert on Islamic political philosophy, but 
also on traditional philosophy in general. 

The most prominent among the members of the category of Shi‘ite 
intellectuals was Imam Musa Sadr, the religious and political leader of the 
Lebanese Shi’ites who was to leave an indelible mark upon the history of 
Lebanon in the ’70s. Imam Musa Sadr was a member of one of those Shi’ite 
families which since the Safavid period , that is the sixteenth century, had 
had their home at once in the Jabal ‘Amil in southern Lebanon and Syria, 
Iraq and Persia. Imam Musa Sadr was himself a graduate of Tehran 
University and spoke Persian with the same facility as myself while his 
mother tongue was Arabic. He had studied with many of my own traditional 
teachers and was seriously interested in traditional philosophy while 
pursuing an activist agenda as the leader of the Lebanese Shi’ites. We 
became close friends and he would often come to my house both in Beirut 
and later in Tehran. I learned much about the intellectual scene in the Arab 
East from him. How tragic that he was to disappear mysteriously from the 
scene after a journey to Libya at a time when both Lebanon and Iran needed 
him so much. His great fame in the political domain has prevented most 
people from paying attention to his intellectual and philosophical aspects, 
whereas in fact he was the product of the same Shi'ite religious education 
that has always included a strong philosophical dimension. 

During the years I lived in Iran I also made many journeys to Turkey, 
especially in the late ’60s when I was the chairman of the governing board 
of a major cultural institute called the RCD (Regional Council for Develop- 
ment) Cultural Institute established by Iran, Pakistan, and Turkey. During 
this period, however, most of my contact was with Turkish scholars in the 
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fields of history, the history of science, and literature such as ZekI VelTdT 
Togan, Ahmad Ates, Tahsin Yaziji, and Aydin Sayill, along with a number 
of authorities in Sufism foremost among them being ‘Abd al-Baqt 
Golpinarli, as well as with the traditionalist Nuri Arlasez. I had, however, 
little contact with academic philosophical circles in Turkey at this time. This 
contact was to come in the ’80s and ’90s when I had migrated to America 
and after my books began to be translated into Turkish, a process that still 
continues, with over twenty volumes having been already translated. A 
whole group of younger Turkish philosophers and intellectuals have been 
influenced and are now assembled around these and other works dealing 
with the traditional perspective, especially as found in the writings of 
Guenon, Schuon, Burckhardt, and Martin Lings. These days I continue to 
have close association with such intellectual circles in Turkey and pl&y a 
humble role in the philosophical life of the country. I 

Outside of the Islamic world but east of Persia most of my philosophical 
activity involved India, Japan, and Australia. Starting in 1961 when I first 
went to India until the Revolution of 1979, 1 visited India numerous times, 
lectured extensively there including giving the prestigious Azad Memorial 
Lecture in 1975 in Delhi, the text of which was published in India as 
Western Science and Asian Cultures, visited many of its traditional sages, 
both Hindu and Muslim, and participated in several joint programs bearing 
on the subject of philosophy and culture as well as Hindu-Muslim relations. 
Long years of reading Guenon, Coomaraswamy, and Schuon, not to speak 
of Heinrich Zimmer, Alain Danielou, and Mircea Eliade, had laid the 
groundwork for me to understand the metaphysics and art of that land. I was 
able to carry out philosophical and cultural discourse with many figures, 
both Hindu and Muslim. I met and exchanged philosophical views with S. 
Radhakrishnan when he was president of India. I was also close friends with 
well-known Hindu philosophers and scholars such as M. Mahadevan and A. 
K. Saran, who became associated with our Academy, Kotta S. Murty, and 
Kapila Vatsyayan, who later founded the Indira Gandhi Centre for the Arts 
in Delhi, and arranged the major conference on Time in 1995 which I 
attended after many years of absence from India. On the Muslim side I came 
to know almost all the important figures associated with the Islamic 
university known as Jamiah Melliah in Delhi such as Zakir Husain, who also 
became president of India, ‘Abid Husayn, Humayun Kabir, and the well- 
known Muslim philosopher Mir Vahlduddm. I also cooperated in several 
activities and lectured on Islamic thought in the Hamdard University near 
Delhi founded by Hakim ‘Abd al-Hamld, the famous traditional physician 
who is well acquainted with Avicennan medicine, and Syed Awsaf ‘All who 
has devoted many studies to the relation between Islam and Hinduism and 
Islamic culture in the Indian context. 

My philosophical activity in India involved either the exposition of later 
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Islamic philosophy starting with Mulla Sadra, the four hundredth anniversary 
of whose birth was celebrated in Calcutta in 1961 with myself giving the 
keynote speech, or comparative philosophy in the light of the philosophia 
perennis and involving not only the Western and Islamic or Hindu philo- 
sophical traditions but all three. To this end I worked closely with Maha- 
devan and participated in a major conference devoted to this issue in Madras 
in 1972 in which scholars as far apart as Louis Gardet from France and Tu 
Wei-ming from China were to participate. It was here that I was to meet that 
young Chinese scholar for the first time. He is now a well-known authority 
in Neo-Confucian thought at Harvard and we have worked on several 
projects together in recent years related to the encounter between civiliza- 
tions in general and the dialogue between Islam and Confucianism and their 
philosophies in particular, a process which continues to this day. 

It was also while I was in Madras that Mahadevan arranged for me to 
meet one of the supreme spiritual figures of Hinduism, the Jagadguru of 
Kanchipuram (a town near Madras), a direct spiritual successor of 
Sahkaracharya who, like his predecessor, embodied in his being the eternal 
metaphysical truths of the Vedas, and especially Advaita Vedanta. I 
requested to see him and this request was granted but being outside of caste, 
I could not approach the venerable master closer than a distance of about 
forty feet where I sat on a designated spot on the ground wearing traditional 
Islamic dress. Soon he came into the garden near where I was sitting holding 
his staff in his hand and squatted at the appropriate distance from the carpet. 
He was then observing a fast of silence. He turned his eyes toward me and 
we looked at each other intently for some five or ten minutes which could 
have been a single moment or all eternity. Then he arose and with sign 
language expressed through a person who was with him his joy of seeing me 
and his happiness that through this encounter he saw that the deepest truths 
of the Vedanta and Sufism were the same. I have participated in many 
religious dialogues during the past four decades. None was as satisfactory 
and its positive fruit as clearly evident as that silent discourse through the 
language of unsaying with this supreme master of Hindu metaphysics. My 
contacts with India continued after the Revolution and some of my works 
have come out over the years in special Indian editions, but these contacts 
have not been as frequent and intense as they were when I lived in Tehran, 
when India was simply next door, and when I had numerous Indian students 
and visitors almost every season of the year. 

My contacts with Japan were much more limited and mostly channeled 
through Izutsu. Although I did lecture in Japan in 1970 and have known 
many Japanese scholars and philosophers such as Tomonobu Imamichi, 
Masao Matsumato, Masao Abe, Shojun Bando, Shigeru Nakayama, who was 
a classmate at Harvard, and Y asushi Kosugi, a Japanese scholar of Islam and 
a traditionalist who has translated one of my books into Japanese, I have not 
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had the time to lecture as often in Japan as I would have liked and have had 
to turn down many invitations. I am in fact known primarily in Japan for my 
works on Islamic thought and not for those on more general philosophical 
issues. Although there are a few exceptions, by and large Japanese 
philosophical thinkers in recent times have been most interested in modem 
Western philosophy and even when they have turned their attention to 
comparative philosophy, it has usually excluded Islamic philosophy. Izutsu 
being of course an outstanding exception. What I have learned about 
traditional Japanese thought, which has been of special interest to me, has 
come through Japanese scholars residing in the West such as Suzuki and 
also, as far as the Kyoto school is concerned, Masao Abe. Also over the 
years I have not trained many Japanese students but one of them at least, 
Sachiko Murata, who studied with me for many years in Iran has become a 
fine scholar of comparative philosophy and mysticism as demonstrated in her 
The Tao of Islam and her pioneering work in the comparison of Islamic and 
Confucian philosophies. 

As for Australia, I spent a month there in 1970 delivering the Charles 
Strong Memorial Lectures throughout the continent from Darwin to Brisbane 
to the main central and southern cities and finally all the way west to Perth. 
During one month I delivered over twenty lectures, besides the Charles 
Strong Lecture itself, which was devoted to Sufism and was published in my 
Sufi Essays, and met many Australian philosophers and scholars of religious 
and Islamic studies. I have not been able to visit that land again but that 
journey followed by the continuation of contacts established at that time has 
preserved my relation with certain intellectual circles in Australia especially 
those interested in traditional metaphysics and the perennial philosophy. 

Turning to the West, most of my intellectual contact while I lived in Iran 
was with America. Besides teaching in 1962 and 1965 at Harvard and 
conducting short seminars at Princeton and the University of Utah, I lectured 
extensively in many other universities from the East Coast to California. My 
closest contact, however, continued to be Harvard where I was involved with 
many aspects of the Middle Eastern program as long as Gibb was alive and 
with the Center for the Study of World Religions from the time of the 
directorship of Robert Slater and Wilfred Cantwell Smith-onward. I had little 
contact with the philosophy department, but my contacts were nevertheless 
mostly in the philosophical domain, whether it was Islamic philosophy or the 
philosophy of religion. For example, Paul Tillich was teaching at Harvard 
when I was a visiting professor there in 1962 and having just come back 
from Japan with a new interest in religious diversity engaged me several 
times in discussions on comparative religion involving Christianity and 
Islam as well as the philosophy of religion in general. Also, many of the 
lectures I gave in different universities dealt with these subjects or with the 
question of the environmental crisis as far as its philosophical and spiritual 
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dimensions were concerned, as did, for example, my Rockefeller Series 
Lectures at the University of Chicago mentioned already. 

In America, besides scholars of religion and Islamic studies, there were 
also those concerned directly with philosophy with whom I established close 
contact. Foremost among them was Huston Smith with whom I have had, 
besides a close friendship, a continuous dialogue on the philosophy of 
religion, the philosophy of science, and perennial philosophy for over three 
decades. He remains to this day my closest intellectual companion and 
fellow wayfarer in the American academic world. Many discussions we have 
had together over the years have affected both his and my literary output. 
Also from the early ’70s I have known and conversed intensely about 
philosophy and its meaning with Jacob Needleman. Our acquaintance goes 
back to the days when he planned The Sword of Gnosis which includes some 
of my essays. Later I was to lecture in San Francisco at an event sponsored 
by him and have been in continuous rapport with him over the years. I also 
had close relations with a number of Catholic philosophers and theologians 
from Fordham and the Catholic University of America such as Ewert 
Cousins and George McLean, whose invitation I accepted to become a 
member of the International Society for Metaphysics and Council for 
Research in Values and Philosophy. 

During these years in Iran I also concerned myself with the expansion 
of Islamic and Iranian studies in America and my voice was decisive in 
providing financial help from Iran for Iranian studies and related fields to 
many American universities such as Princeton, the University of Utah, and 
the University of Southern California. But my effort was more intellectual 
than administrative. I helped in the planning of Islamic studies in many 
institutions and was often consulted on new appointments. I also lectured 
often on the subject of Islamic studies in general although most of my 
lectures concerned the philosophical dimensions of the subject as did for 
example, the Kevorkian Lectures on Islamic Art which I delivered in 1977 
at New York University on the philosophy and meaning of Islamic art. The 
notes and text of these lectures were lost during the Iranian Revolution and 
therefore I was never able to publish the book containing the lectures which 
I planned to call The Meaning of Islamic Art. Perhaps one day that task can 
still be realized. 

My contact with Wolfson continued to the end of his life and I even 
proposed to edit and bring out his book on Islamic philosophy but that 
project never materialized. During these years I also met and was in 
correspondence with the famous Jewish philosopher Abraham Heschel, with 
whom I saw eye to eye as to the meaning of philosophy and its role in 
religious life. Although I never met the Catholic mystic and theologian, 
Thomas Merton, we were in contact through our mutual friend Marco Pallis, 
and Merton had begun to read my books on Islam and Sufism toward the end 
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of his life. He was in fact coming to Tehran to spend a month studying 
Sufism and discussing religious and mystical philosophy with me when his 
life came to a tragic end as a result of an accident in Southeast Asia. 

As for the rest of the Americas, during the years of my stay in Iran I 
hardly had any contact with the Latin American world despite a few; 
exchanges of letters with various philosophers and the translation of my Man | 
and Nature into Portuguese in Brazil and Spanish in Argentina. More 
extensive contact was to come when I migrated to America about which 
more will be said later. But Canada was another matter. Since W. C. Smith, 
a friend and colleague, was the director of the McGill Institute of Islamic 
Studies, I made journeys to the Institute and was instrumental (on the basis 
of a proposal made by my uncle Nur al-DIn Kia who was then our ambassa- 
dor in Canada) in having Tehran University sign an agreement on the basis 
of which Mehdl Mohaghegh, one of the Faculty of Letters’ well-known 
professors and a specialist in Islamic thought, would be able to spend some 
time each year at McGill collaborating with Izutsu who, as already men- 
tioned, had become intellectually “converted” to Islamic philosophy by the 
’60s. This cooperation led in turn to the establishment of the Tehran branch 
of the McGill Institute which has been responsible for a large number of 
important publications in the field of Islamic philosophy and logic. 

This activity was to continue even after the retirement of Izutsu. To this 
day the McGill Institute in Montreal has a strong program in Islamic 
thought. Moreover, during the past decade the traditional schools in Qom 
have been sending some of their best students, who have spent years in the 
study of Islamic philosophy and theology, to the Institute to study Western 
philosophy and the humanities. This group, several of whose members are 
in touch with me, promises to produce and in fact has already produced 
some of the most gifted Iranian philosophers of the younger generation who 
know well both the Islamic and Western philosophical schools, and who are 
bound to make important contributions to various branches of philosophy as 
well as to comparative philosophy. I am glad to have had something to do 
with the foundation of this program. I did also have many discussions on 
comparative philosophy and what some call “world philosophy” with my old 
friend Klibansky as well as Venant Cauchy and several others among the 
Canadian philosophers. f 

From 1 96 1 onward, after spending over three years completely in the 
East without wanting to travel to the West, I came nearly every year to 
Europe, sometimes more than once. The country I visited most regularly was 
Switzerland, but the purpose of my journeys there was almost always to visit 
Schuon, Burckhardt, and other expositors of traditional teachings. I also took 
advantage of the opportunity during these trips to climb extensively in the 
Alps which I came to know and to love dearly. I had practically no contact 
with Swiss universities and met with few Swiss professors except the 
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philosopher Fernand Brunner, the Islamicist Fritz Meier, and his student 
Herman Landolt who later went to McGill and who, like his teacher, is an 
expert on Sufism and Islamic mystical philosophy, and Jacques Waarden- 
berg who is a historian of religion. Upon being chosen a member of the 
Institut International de Philosophic, I also came to know Andre Mercier 
well and held many philosophical conversations with him. 

The two countries in Europe with which I had the greatest intellectual 
contact were Britain and France and this has remained true during my years 
of exile in America. I had traveled to Britain often before returning to Persia 
in 1958, and so kept my contacts and expanded them with various intellec- 
tual circles there after returning home. I kept a close relationship with one 
of my closest spiritual and intellectual companions, Martin Lings, and also 
with Marco Pallis, Richard Nicholson, and other traditionalist authors and 
friends, and was involved from the beginning with the journal Studies in 
Comparative Religion, founded by C. Clive Ross, which was devoted to 
traditional metaphysics, cosmology, and comparative religion. I wrote often 
for the journal and my collaboration with it lasted until its demise in 1983. 

My philosophical activities also involved many British universities. 
When Radhakrishnan retired from the Spalding Chair of Comparative 
Religion at Oxford, I was asked by the Spalding Trust which had established 
the chair if I were interested in occupying it. It would have been an honor 
and a wonderful opportunity for me to accept, but I did not show any interest 
at that time because I did not want to leave the Persian scene. That is also 
why, when W. C. Smith and Harry Wolfson asked me in 1962 to stay on at 
Harvard on a permanent basis, I turned down the offer despite being so 
closely associated with the university. In any case my relations with Oxford 
remained strong otherwise. I lectured there often, mostly on Islamic 
philosophy and Sufism, and met many times with Richard Walzer to discuss 
the relation between Greek and Islamic philosophy. I also lectured several 
times on Islam at St. Anthony’s College and was a good friend of Albert 
Hourani who directed the Middle Eastern program there. This relationship 
was to continue upon my return to America. I gave a series of lectures on the 
present-day revival of Islamic thought on the occasion of the founding of the 
Oxford Center for Islamic Studies in 1987 and at Manchester College on the 
philosophical and religious dimensions of the environmental crisis in 1994. 
I did meet with some of the celebrated professors of philosophy from Oxford 
in various international conferences but not at Oxford itself. 

As for Cambridge, I also lectured there often and had friends who shared 
my interest in the perennial philosophy and comparative studies in the 
Oriental Studies department, foremost among them the Sinologist Michael 
Lowe, and the Shinto specialist Carmen Blacker, who also lectured for us at 
the Academy in Tehran. For years I had also been involved in an intellectual 
debate with Joseph Needham concerning the meaning of “Oriental science.” 
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I named my early book on Islamic science Science and Civilization in Islam 
as a humble response to his monumental Science and Civilization in China 
in which he politely took me to task for criticizing his understanding of 
“Oriental science,” tinged as it was with Marxist and positivistic interpreta- 
tions. We planned to have a public debate on this issue at Cambridge and 
later at Uppsala but that did not materialize. 

When Cambridge University planned to bring out the Cambridge 
History of Iran, I played an active role on the Iranian side to provide 
intellectual and financial support and also to see to it that the Iranian view 
of its own history was also respected. I collaborated closely in this project 
with Peter Burbridge, the head of the Cambridge University Press, and also 
wrote extensively for volumes four and six on philosophy and the sciences 
in the early Islamic and Safavid periods. Although my contacts were never 
as extensive with Cambridge as with Oxford, they also continued after my 
exile and I have participated in a couple of important conferences there, 
including one arranged by Myles Bumyeat which dealt with the Biblical 
phrase, “I am that I am,” as it has been understood philosophically and 
theologically in the three Abrahamic traditions. It remained for me in this 
conference to give the discourse on Islamic ontology. 

The University of London has been also a point of contact for me over 
the years. I was closely associated with the philosopher Hywell D. Lewis 
from that university and gave several lectures there on philosophical issues 
chaired or arranged by him. Most of my contact, however, was with the 
School of African and Oriental Studies under whose auspices I have given 
numerous conferences and participated in many seminars over the years, am*, 
involvement which continues to this day, the last event being in 1997 when 
I gave a major talk on philosophy in Safavid Persia. 

Since during the decades of living in Iran I was closely involved-in the 
discussion in the West of the philosophy underlying comparative religion 
and comparative studies in general, I remained in close contact with scholars 
in this field in Britain as I did with scholars in America, where I had had 
many discussions on the subject with W. C. Smith, Huston Smith, Mircea 
Eliade, Raymundo Pannikar, and others. In Britain I had numerous debates 
and discussions over the philosophical and theological underpinnings of 
comparative religious, philosophical, and culture studies with a number of 
the leading figures in the field such as Robert C. Zaehner, Geoffrey 
Parrinder, Frank Whaling, and in more recent years John Hick with whom 
I have carried out a long debate on the philosophy of religion and the 
question of absoluteness and relativity of religious truth, a debate whose 
summary has been already published. 

During these years in Iran I also shifted the focus of my publishing 
activities in the English language in the West from America to England 
because the British publishers were still much more capable than American 
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ones in the distribution of books in Asia and Africa. After the Harvard 
University Press published my first three books, I began to publish my works 
with Allen Unwin which was later swallowed up by bigger publishers, with 
the process continuing for several years, and also with a number of other 
British publishers such as Thames & Hudson and Longmans. Unfortunately, 
the small, family publishing firms began to disappear in Britain as they had 
earlier in America, and therefore in the ’80s and ’90s I have shifted the main 
weight of my publishing activities back to America although I continue to 
publish works in Britain. But during the years up to the Iranian Revolution 
much of my time in England was spent on the various problems connected 
with the publication of my books. 

Like Britain, France was a land which I had visited often before 
returning to Persia in 1958 and have continued to do so since the Revolution. 
I have been involved to some extent in French intellectual life for some four 
decades. Besides lecturing there from time to time, many of my books and 
articles have appeared in French, mostly translated and some written 
originally in that tongue, which was the first European language with which 
I had become acquainted as a child. Besides Corbin and his colleagues and 
students, some of whom I have already mentioned, I met and had many 
philosophical conversations with those philosophers who had some interest 
in traditional philosophies, learned through Corbin or otherwise, such as 
Gilbert Durand, who founded the Centre pour VEtude de I’lmaginaire, 
Antoine Faivre, the first professor at the Sorbonne to teach officially the 
esoteric currents of Western philosophy, and Jean Servier, the anthropologist 
who wrote the remarkable work, L 'Homme et l 'invisible, asserting that the 
truth of the perennial quality of man’s essential nature can be confirmed by 
a deeper study of anthropology itself. All of these thinkers are interested in 
the rediscovery of the traditional nature of man, of the anthropos, before he 
became reduced to a purely historical being determined from below by 
material forces and factors and finally reducible to the size of his cranium. 
I was also to have a more official contact with the philosophy section of 
UNESCO and I participated in many of their projects including their major 
colloquium on Aristotle held in Paris in 1978 whose proceedings appeared 
as Penser avec Aristote which contains an essay by me. Most of my 
association with UNESCO, however, has involved Islamic philosophy or it 
has been the case that I have provided the Islamic component on issues dealt 
with globally. 

Of course, the Institut International de Philosophic is located in Paris 
and I also visited it from time to time after becoming a member. But our real 
philosophical activities occurred in our annual meetings elsewhere. Also in 
France I remained in contact with a number of the followers of the school of 
Guenon but never collaborated with the Etudes Traditionnelles, which was 
the main voice for traditional thought in France for many decades. As for 
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other currents interested in tradition and the Orient, I met Jacques Masui and 
contributed to his important French journal Hermes, and also Jean Herbert, 
the famous French philosopher and student of the Orient, especially India, 
who was the editor of the well-known series La spiritualite vivante published 
by Albin Michel. I met him both in Paris and Tehran and he received my 
permission to translate my Sufi Essays himself for that collection. The work 
known as Essais sur le soufisme met with success and has had a long life in 
French, being still in print with the original publisher after some twenty-five 
years. 

My intellectual contacts with Germany were more limited than with 
Britain and France because I journeyed less often to that land whose 
language I had studied at MIT and whose thinkers I had read carefully over 
many years. My contact with German orientalists was extensive and I had 
met most of the well-known ones either outside or inside Germany. Some I 
knew well personally such as Berthold Spuler, Joseph von Ess, Hans 
Roemer, Walter Hintz, and with a few I developed close friendships such as 
Jawad Falaturi, the philosopher of Persian origin who was residing in 
Germany, and especially Annemarie Schimmel, who like myself has been 
intensely interested in Sufism, although not as much attracted to philosophy 
as I have been. She remains a close friend for whom I hold admiration. I also 
came to know a number of German philosophers such as Hans Gadamer and 
Jurgen Habermas, and theologians such as Hans Kting with whom I carried 
out major debates at Temple and Harvard Universities in America, the texts 
of which have been published. There were a number of German philoso- 
phers who were seriously interested in non-Westem philosophical traditions 
with whom I also had many exchanges, chief among them being Alwin 
Diemer and Franz Joachim von Rintelen. 

Although a number of my works have been translated into German, my 
contact with the German intellectual world has not been extensive and this 
truth also holds for the years after my exile. Nevertheless, during the past 
two decades I have participated in two major conferences in Germany, one 
in Hanover in 1987 on Geist und Natur in which I presented a paper on 
rationalism and its consequences for the relation between man and the 
natural environment and the necessity of developing a metaphysics that can 
encompass the rational without being rationalistic (the text of the paper was 
later published in German), and the second in Berlin in 1996 on the meaning 
of the term “religion” and whether such a concept is only a European 
invention. 

My relations with Italy were intense for several years due mostly to my 
developing friendship with the Italian traditionalist writer Elemire Zolla and 
the Catholic traditionalist Christina Campo who was very active in the Una 
Voce and the attempt to preserve the Latin mass. Zolla was a major 
intellectual figure in Italy and knew all the philosophers who had some 
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interest in traditional philosophy and metaphysics. He introduced me to the 
vvritings of the Italian philosopher Antonio Rosmini and his student Michele 
Federico Sciacca whom I met and with whom I had extensive discussions. 
I did also know other Italians more or less in the mainstream of Continental 
philosophy such as Evandro Agazzi, but in Italy most of my serious 
i ntellectual exchange was with the traditionalist circles of thinkers. 

Although Zolla no longer associated with Julius Evola, he nevertheless 
arranged for me to meet Italy’s most famous crypto-traditionalist writer who 
vvas a very controversial figure because of his espousal of the cause of 
Mussolini during the Second World War. I had already read some of Evola’s 
works, many of which are now being translated into English and are 
attracting some attention in philosophical circles. But based on the image I 
had of him as an expositor of traditional doctrines including Yoga, I was 
surprised to see him, now crippled as a result of a bomb explosion in 1945, 
living in the center of Rome in a large old apartment which was severe and 
fairly dark and without works of traditional art which I had expected to see 
around him. He had piercing eyes and gazed directly at me as we spoke 
about knightly initiation, myths and symbols of ancient Persia, traditional 
alchemy and Hermeticism and similar subjects. While he extolled the ancient 
Romans and their virtues, he spoke pejoratively about his contemporary 
Italians. When I asked him what happened to those Roman virtues, he said 
they traveled north to Germany and we were left with Italian waiters singing 
o sole mio! He also seemed to have little knowledge or interest in esoteric 
Christianity and refused to acknowledge the presence of a sapiental current 
in Christianity. It was surprising for me to see an Italian sitting a few miles 
away from the Vatican, with his immense knowledge of various esoteric 
philosophies from the Greek to the Indian, being so impervious to the inner 
realities of the tradition so close to his home. 

The leftist publisher Filtrenelli had already requested to bring out my 
Science and Civilization in Islam in Italian when the book first appeared and 
he did so without much delay. Later Zolla contacted Rusconi and through his 
good offices several of my books were published in Italian by this important 
publisher in the ’70s and have continued to be reprinted over the years. I also 
collaborated closely with Zolla in the journal he published under the title 
Conoscenza religiosa to which I sent articles until the termination of 
publication of this rich and valuable review in 1983. 

My other line of contact with Italy was through the Accademie dei 
Lincei whose president Enrico Cerulli I knew well and for which I lectured 
several times, and also through various departments of Oriental, Iranian, and 
Islamic studies in Italian universities. Most of the Italian orientalists were 
well known to me especially those who were concerned with philosophy and 
Oriental thought such as Giusseppi Tucci, Alessandro Bausani, and Pio 
Filippani-Ranconi. Traces of our scholarly and philosophical discussions can 
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be found in the writings of both the Italian Islamicists/Iranists and myself. 
But my most important contact in Italy was with Zolla who was also active 
in our Academy in Tehran. Since the Revolution, all of those contacts have 
come to an end and although I correspond with some Italian traditionalists 
and some of them like Giovanni Monastra collaborate with the journal 
Sophia, which I help to publish in America and to which I shall turn later, 
my direct intellectual contact with Italy came more or less to an end with my 
migration to America in 1979. 

In contrast to Italy, Spain has remained a homeland within the world of 
exile for me since 1979 and during the past two decades I have visited Spain 
numerous times, especially the south which still echoes eight centuries of 
Islamic presence. Before the Revolution I also visited Spain and was 
enraptured by Flamenco music, the arabesques of the Cordova Mosque ,and 
the cool gardens of Alhambra. But my intellectual contact there was rather 
limited, confined to the field of Islamic studies but not including philosophy 
in general. I had known the works of the famous Spanish orientalist Miguel 
Asin Palacios and the historian of science Villas Vallicrosa. I kept some 
contact with their colleagues, students, and successors such as Garcia 
Gomez, Miguel Cruz Hernandez, and Juan Vemet, but my intellectual 
contact had not been extensive. In 1975 when the present King and Queen 
of Spain acceded to the throne, they asked me to inaugurate the new chapter 
in the relation between Spain and the Islamic world by delivering a lecture 
at the National University of Madrid which Queen Sophia herself attended. 
I spoke about cross-cultural studies and the significance of Spain under 
Muslim rule as a unique period when the three Abrahamic religions lived 
side by side and created one of the dazzling periods of human civilization, 
a period rich in spirituality, the arts, the sciences, and philosophy. This 
theme more than any other has determined my intellectual relation to the 
Spanish world. 

In the ’80s some of my books were translated into Spanish in Spain 
itself, and in the ’90s the translation of some of my poems about Spain by 
the Puerto Rican scholar of comparative literature and dear colleague Luce 
Lopez-Baralt, who has also written the introduction to a collection of my 
poems in English, met with success and now more and more of my essays 
are appearing in traditional journals in Spanish such as Axis Mundi. My main 
contribution intellectually in Spain has been to draw the attention of Spanish 
scholars to later Islamic philosophy, metaphysics, and gnosis, including the 
monumental work of Ibn ‘ArabI who is now beginning to become known to 
the general Spanish public as the result of a process to which I have made a 
humble contribution. 

As for the rest of Europe, my scholarly contact with the other countries 
was minor save for Sweden and Austria. I visited Sweden several times 
including once in 1972 at the invitation of Maurice Strong, the chairman of 
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Earth Day, which was then being celebrated as a global environmental event, 
to give a major lecture on the environment during the famous international 
conference which was held at that time in Stockholm. I also met at that time 
and also later the Swedish traditionalist writers such as Tage Lindbom. In 
1977 the University of Uppsala awarded me an honorary doctorate on the 
occasion of its five hundredth anniversary in a glittering ceremony before the 
king and other dignitaries. As anti-government sentiment was on the rise in 
Iran, this event itself provided an occasion for leftist Iranian students, many 
of whom had come from Germany, to carry out political demonstrations 
which prevented the intellectual debate that I was to have had with Joseph 
Needham, who was also being honored, from taking place. I have continued 
my contact with Swedish scholars especially in the fields of Islamic studies 
and traditional philosophy but have not had the occasion to travel to Sweden 
again since my leaving Iran in 1979. 

As for Austria, I visited Vienna often mostly in conjunction with 
scholarly and philosophical conferences, the most important of which was 
in 1977 when the Federation Internationales des Societes Philosophiques, of 
which I was then a member of the Comite Directeur, held its meeting in 
Vienna and I was asked to speak about my own philosophical position as 
part of the series entitled Philosophes critiques d 'eux-memes/Philosophische 
Seblstbetrachtungen. This was the only time before writing the present 
intellectual autobiography that I wrote something about myself, in an essay 
under the title of “In Quest of the Eternal Sophia.” It was also during this 
occasion that I gave my only public lecture on philosophy in German to a 
distinguished audience of Austrian philosophers as well as members of 
FISP. However, I never traveled to other eastern European countries or the 
then Soviet Union, although I had several students from the Communist 
world of that time in Tehran and also knew several Russian and East 
European philosophers such as Sava Ganovski, Nikolai Iribadzhakov, Jerzy 
Pelc, and Vadin S. Semenov. I met these men in gatherings in the West 
usually related to either FISP or the Institut Internationale de Philosophic. 

Strangely enough, however, there was some interest in my philosophical 
views in the Communist world, and several articles and books were written 
in the ’70s and ’80s on my thought in Russian, much of the analysis being 
of course based on the Marxist perspective. As for my students from the 
Soviet Union, most would become seriously interested in Islamic philosophy 
or religious philosophy in general and would not be heard from again in the 
scholarly and philosophical arena after their return home. Yugoslavia was an 
exception to the rule and some of my former students are now well-known 
scholars in Bosnia. In Russia itself only Andrei Bertels, both a philosopher 
and an Islamicist, continued to correspond with me and we met several times 
including in Tehran and Paris in order to have discussions on various modes 
of philosophical interpretations of humanity’s philosophical heritage. 
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I also need to say a word about Greece which I visited several times, 
visits which included the Temple of Delphi. Marco Pallis, who was of Greek 
origin, had introduced me to his brother who lived in Athens, and during the 
’60s and ’70s I was able to visit him and through him came to know a 
number of literary figures of the country; but I did not meet there any 
specialists in Byzantine and Orthodox thought in which I was very much 
interested and whose representatives such as Archbishop Bloom, Bishop 
Kallistos Ware, and Philip Sherrard I was to meet in Britain rather than in 
Greece. As far as Greek philosophical circles are concerned, I became close 
friends with Evanghelos Moutsopoulos; together we carried out several 
philosophical programs and he was instrumental in my being elected as a 
member of the Greek Academy of Philosophy. 



The Occidental Exile 

Some travel from one country to another through their free choice. Others 
are forced into exile by circumstances beyond their control. My migration to 
the West in 1979 belongs to the second category and can be characterized in 
a sense as an “occidental exile,” to repeat the famous phrase of the founder 
of Illuminationalist philosophy in Islam, Suhrawardi. Inwardly, however, I 
have remained in that Center which is of neither East nor West, the inward 
home in which one is never exiled no matter where one lives outwardly as 
long as one remains within the boundaries of that Center. During over two 
decades of intellectual activity in Persia, I had become so deeply rooted once 
again in my homeland and so profoundly involved in its intellectual and 
cultural life, that I could not have imagined even in 1978 that I would ever 
be living anywhere other than in Persia. Little did I know that a year later all 
the external elements of my life would change and I would be beginning a 
new cycle of my life in America. This painful transformation and upheaval 
is so important in determining the conditions of the later period of my life, 
that it is necessary to say a few words about the exact causes and factors 
which led to my departure in January of 1979 for what was intended as a 
two-week journey but which has lasted to this day. 

During the last two decades I have refused to write about the political 
and social aspects of the Iranian Revolution of 1979; nor do I wish to do so 
now despite the fact that I was involved and present on the scene and in fact 
at the heart of the tumultuous changes which were occurring in 1978. But a 
few words need to be said here to clarify my own situation and why I could 
not remain in my homeland after the Revolution. During all the years of 
activity in Persia, I had sought assiduously to keep away from direct political 
involvement. Several times I was offered political positions which included 
the highest positions in government but I had turned them down, preferring 
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instead to devote myself solely to philosophy, scholarly activity, and 
education. All the positions which I had accepted, such as deanship and 
presidency of the University, presidency of the Imperial Academy of 
Philosophy, and cultural ambassador, were of an educational and cultural 
nature. Of course, in countries such as Iran even these positions possessed 
a political dimension, but I could not have remained in Iran and succeeded 
in achieving what I did achieve without accepting such posts which in fact 
never distracted me from either my teaching or my scholarly and philosophi- 
cal writings. 

In the middle of 1978, however, a polarization began to appear between 
the religious elements in society and the ruling political structure of the 
country. Many of the most respected religious scholars, some of whom were 
later to join the revolutionary forces, wished at that time to create a new 
balance of power between the court and the religious authorities and felt that 
I was one of the very few people who was trusted by both sides and who 
could play an important role in creating a new harmony and avoiding chaos. 
Therefore, when the Shahbanou, Empress Farah, asked me to become the 
head of her special bureau, which oversaw most of the cultural activities of 
the country, I accepted willingly, having previously worked closely with her 
for many years. Soon thereafter the turmoil which led to the Revolution 
began. I had not known at first that the Shah was ill and that in the new 
position, which was one of the most important in the country, I would also 
have to deal with many political matters with which the Shahbanou now had 
to concern herself. As a result, in the next few hectic and very difficult 
months, during which I saw the Shahbanou nearly every day and the Shah 
often, I had to concern myself with many issues of a political and social 
nature. 

It was as the chief of her bureau that I was chosen by her and the Iranian 
government to represent Iran in the opening of a major exhibition of Persian 
art in Tokyo, which was supposed to be inaugurated by her and Prince 
Mikasa, the brother of the then Emperor of Japan, but which she could not 
attend due to the Shah’s illness and the turbulent condition in the country. 
With her permission I left Iran on January 6, 1979, a few days before the 
date of the inauguration of the exhibition, with my wife and daughter, going 
first to London to find a school for my daughter and with plans to fly over 
the pole to Tokyo from there. And so we set out with a few suitcases for 
London, but a couple of days later the Japanese government informed me 
that the exhibition had been delayed and a couple of days after that the 
Shahbanou called me from Tehran telling me that she was accompanying the 
Shah for a vacation to Cairo and that I should remain in London for the 
moment and not return to Tehran. By February, the Revolution was 
completed and because of the positions that I had held, especially that of 
head of her special bureau, my house was plundered, and my library and all 
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scholarly notes confiscated and destroyed or at least “removed” along with 
all my belongings. 

Thus it was that at the age of forty-five I was left in London with a wife 
and two children and no means of support. It was the best time to remember 
Plato’s definition of philosophy as the practice of death. I had to rebuild my 
external life from the beginning, at a time when my friends among the 
religious classes in Iran did nothing to prevent the confiscation of all my 
belongings and assets, and the vast majority of my Western friends, 
especially those in America with whom I had the closest contact, decided to 
ignore my plight for political expediency. I spent two months in London 
until the little money I had was about to be exhausted. Those were indeed 
difficult days full of uncertainty in every way. The manuscript of my book 
on Islamic philosophy in Persia was lost when my office at the Academy was 
taken over as was the material for the second volume I was preparing on 
Mulla Sadra which was in my library at home along with notes for the 
coming Gifford Lectures I had accepted to deliver and the skeleton text of 
the Kevorkian Lectures on Islamic art. And then there were all my class 
notes and scholarly documents. The loss was even greater since it involved 
my personal as well as family library, altogether several thousand volumes, 
many of which were irreplaceable. 

My thoughts, however, had to turn to the more urgent matters of 
establishing my external life again before worrying about such losses. I 
preferred to remain in Britain but paradoxically enough, while several offers 
were to be made to me later, there was no suitable academic opening at that 
time in that country. And so I wrote to several American universities which 
had sought my services over the years. Only President David Gardner of the 
University of Utah and Khosrow Mostofi, the head of the Middle Eastern 
Center of the university, both of whom were friends, replied and sent me an 
invitation to join the university as distinguished visiting professor. And so 
in March 1979 we moved one step further away from Persia, first to Boston, 
where I left the family temporarily, and then to Salt Lake City where we 
began our new life in the most humble way possible. I was even forced to 
bring my son, who was finishing his A levels before going to Oxford, to 
America because it was simply impossible from a financial point of view to 
keep him there. In this way began that exile which was a return to the land 
in which I had studied for so many years and which was to become my new 
permanent home. 

At the University of Utah I taught a small number of students but wrote 
little because the problems of settling in to my new situation, at a time when 
affairs were so turbulent in Iran, took much of my mental energy. But I did 
continue my intellectual activities to some extent. My old friend from 
Harvard, James Kritzeck, who had attended the conference on Islam and 
Christianity with me at Tioumliline in Morocco in 1957, was professor of 
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Islamic studies at the University at that time. We had many discussions on 
comparative theology together. Also the well-known American philosopher, 
Sterling McMurrin, was active at that time in the philosophy department of 
the university and we spent many hours together discussing world philoso- 
phy. Later on in 1997 I was to deliver the famous Tanner-McMurrin lecture 
at Westminster College in Salt Lake City named after him and his philoso- 
pher colleague Obert Tanner. In deference to his interests I spoke at this 
lecture about the meaning of truth in the context of a global philosophy of 
religion, a theme with which I have been much concerned in recent years. 

In the middle of the summer of 1979 my appointment at the University 
of Utah came to an end. I was offered a tenured full professorship there. 
Offers of professorships also came first from the University of Toronto and 
soon thereafter from Temple University in Philadelphia. Before making a 
final decision we moved to Boston to find a school for my son and daughter. 
My son was to go to various schools in the area including Tufts University, 
The Fletcher School of Diplomacy, run by Tufts, and Harvard, and finally 
MIT, from which he received his Ph.D. in political science. My daughter 
started at Boston College, then went to Tufts, and later to Boston University 
to study the history of art. She was to complete her doctoral studies in this 
field at The George Washington University. Since they were to go to school 
in the Boston area, we decided to make our home there, although I accepted 
the offer to teach at Temple. Financially it was impossible to do otherwise 
and as a consequence I commuted for five years between Boston and 
Philadelphia. I did so while struggling to reconstruct my external life as well 
as begin, once again, an active intellectual life which in fact commenced in 
earnest almost immediately but with some change of direction in some of the 
fields in which I was doing research, although the heart of my intellectual 
interests remained unchanged. 

In Persia I was forced to be involved in many local issues which were 
now no longer my concern. Also nearly all administrative chores disappeared 
replaced by every day tasks of running an uprooted household, tasks the likes 
of which had also existed in Iran but which were taken care of by servants, 
drivers, secretaries, and the like. In America I could no more live the life of 
a philosopher in leisure, removed from the concerns of the world than I 
could in Iran although the reasons were very different. Also, the loss of my 
library made it practically impossible for me to do detailed textual research 
and establish critical philosophical texts of later Islamic philosophy as I had 
in Iran despite the presence of the Widener Library at Harvard in which I 
spent a great deal of time and upon which I relied for most of the scholarly 
works that I needed. For some time, therefore, I did little new work on later 
Islamic philosophy although I have come back to this field in the last few 
years. I also discontinued my studies of Ibn ‘Arab! whom I had introduced 
to the American public in my Three Muslim Sages because others were now 
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busying themselves with him in a serious manner, especially my former 
student and now colleague, William Chittick, who has produced several 
major works in this field during the past fifteen years, and, to a lesser extent, 
another of my students who is now also a well-known specialist of Ibn 
‘Arab!, James Morris. 

In fact, I was now placed in a situation in which I was seen as an Islamic 
philosopher and I had to deal with issues which teaching in an American 
academic setting posed. I was a Muslim intellectual much in demand by both 
academic circles and the Islamic community in the West itself, expected to 
address major intellectual and spiritual issues, not to speak of political ones 
brought forth by the advent of the Iranian Revolution and certain other 
events in the Islamic world. I was, of course, also and before all else a 
traditionalist and expositor of the perennial philosophy and came to be 
recognized soon in academic circles as a major proponent of the traditional- 
ist and perennialist perspective. The migration to America in 1981 of 
Frithjof Schuon, the premier expositor of the philosophia perennis in the 
West during the second half of this century, added to the already existing 
interest in tradition in this land, although he kept completely aloof and 
distant from academic circles. My editing of the Essential Writings of 
Frithjof Schuon in 1986 was very much connected to this aspect of my 
function in America as the representative of tradition and the philosophia 
perennis in academic circles, and also for many who were interested in these 
matters without belonging to academia. 

This aspect of my intellectual life in America was closely related to my 
activity in the field of comparative religion which had been of concern to me 
since my youth, but which now became more intensified not least of all 
because of the ecumenical interest in the religion department at Temple 
University. As a representative of the traditionalist perspective in the domain 
of comparative religion and as a Muslim long interested in serious religious 
dialogue, including especially its philosophical and metaphysical dimen- 
sions, I was to carry out many debates and discussions with eminent 
Christian theologians and philosophers of religion such as Hans Kung and 
John Hick and some Jewish ones including Rabbi Izmar Schorch at the 
Jewish Theological Seminary in New York. This aspect of my activity was 
also stretched to Europe and especially to England. In the 1990s I was to be 
selected as a patron of the Center for the Study of Islam and Christian- 
Muslim Relations of the Selly Oaks Colleges in Birmingham and played an 
active role in the creation and later activities of the Center for Muslim- 
Christian Understanding at Georgetown University in Washington. I was 
also to attend numerous conferences on this subject including the famous 
1993 Parliament of World Religions. 

My activities as an Islamic philosopher stretched into many other 
domains including the environmental crisis, the meaning of Islamic art, the 
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challenges of new scientific theories and discoveries, and many other realms 
of philosophical activity. My work in reviving the Islamic intellectual 
tradition also continued in many ways despite the loss of my library and 
notes resulting from over two decades of research. I now wrote for a more 
general audience, partly the Western intelligentsia, partly the Islamic world 
as a whole. Both of these groups were also the audiences which many of my 
works written in Persia had addressed, but now the emphasis shifted more 
toward the global scene. I also wrote now mostly, but not exclusively, in 
English, for I would continue to write an essay or two each year in Persian 
despite the fact that in the early years after the Revolution Persian journals 
in Iran would not publish anything of mine, and even some of my Persian 
books were reprinted without my name. This has changed in the past few 
years and now my Persian works have a large audience and many of my 
books have been reprinted with my name several times in Iran recently. 

To come back more specifically to my years at Temple, the department 
of religion in which I taught had the largest doctoral program in America. 
With the late Isma‘11 al-Faruql and me teaching there, numerous students, 
many from southeast Asia, came to study for their Ph.D.’s at Temple. During 
this period I trained for the first time a number of students from Malaysia, 
some of whom have now become well-established scholars in that country 
taking my philosophical perspective back home with them. One of them, 
Osman Bakar, has recently established the most vibrant program in the 
philosophy of science taught from the perspective of traditional Islamic 
philosophy in the Islamic world. Other former Malay students such as Saleh 
Yaapar and Baharuddin Ahmad have tried to introduce Islamic theories of 
literary criticism to the study of Islamic literature in place of theories 
emanating from France and England. At Temple I also trained a number of 
fine scholars in the fields of Sufism and Islamic philosophy who were 
Americans or who hailed from other lands including a few who were from 
Iran but who have settled in America. One of them, Mehdl Amlnrazavl, who 
still collaborates with me on important philosophical projects, is professor 
of philosophy writing mostly in the field of Islamic and comparative 
philosophy, while another is a professor of Iranian studies at Columbia. 
Some of my students at Temple such as Maysam al-Faruql and Gisela Webb 
have concerned themselves to a large extent with comparative philosophy 
and religion and in the case of the latter with Sufism, while others such as 
Grace Braeme have delved into Christian spirituality and mysticism. I also 
had a number of fine Jewish students interested in Islamic philosophy in its 
relation to Jewish philosophy. One of them, Michael Paley, has not written 
much on this subject but has been active in seeking to implement some of 
the ideas we had discussed together in the current educational scene. 

Furthermore, I had a few Arab students, one of whom, Ibrahim Abu 
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Rabi‘, a Palestinian, has become a well-known scholar of contemporary 
Arabic thought, but has remained in America. Space does not allow me to 
mention the many others who studied with me during this time, hailing from 
many different lands including Nigeria, Pakistan, and Lebanon not to 
mention the countries cited above. Altogether the five years spent at Temple 
in addition to two extra years from 1984 to 1986, when I had moved to 
Washington to teach at The George Washington University but was still 
adjunct professor at Temple, was a rich period in the training of many out- 
standing students in comparative religion and philosophy and Islamic studies, 
students who are now all scholars and teachers here and abroad. In this sense 
my activities begun at Tehran University continued and were even expanded. 

The department at Temple placed great emphasis upon the philosophy 
of religion and ecumenical religious studies. Such men as Martin van Buren, 
Gerhard Spiegler, Norbert Samuelson, and Thomas Dean provided a fertile 
ground for serious discussion of the philosophy of religion in a comparative 
setting, while such Christian ecumenists as Gerald Sloyan and especially 
Leonard Swindler, who was editor of the journal Ecumenical Studies, 
pushed us all into constant ecumenical discourse concerning the philosophy 
of religion, ethics, and other aspects of religious studies. As a result, the 
aspect of my intellectual life dealing with comparative studies was much 
expanded at this time. 

Commuting between Boston and Philadelphia was very arduous and 
sapped much of my energy. Soon, however, I was able to establish a modus 
vivendi spending the middle part of the week in Philadelphia and from 
Friday to Monday in Boston where I could spend much time in study and 
research at Widener. By 1980 I was beginning to write essays and reviews 
again and soon entered one of the most active periods of my life as far as 
writing is concerned. Shortly before the Revolution of 1979 I had'been 
invited to deliver the prestigious Gifford Lectures at the University of 
Edinburgh and had accepted this singular honor as the first non- Westerner 
invited to deliver the most famous lecture series in the fields of natural 
theology and the philosophy of religion without knowing what upheavals lay 
ahead in Iran. Now, my notes and the preliminary sketch for the lectures had 
been lost, but not wanting to postpone them I decided to remain faithful to 
the date set for the spring of 1981 which I had proposed originally. I spent 
most of my time in carrying out research for the work at hand and then in the 
winter of 1981, 1 wrote the complete text of the ten lectures planned with 
complete footnotes in a period of two and half months, producing a chapter 
a week while enduring the incredible strain of commuting between Boston 
and Philadelphia. The actual writing of the text of the lectures entitled 
Knowledge and the Sacred came as a gift from Heaven. The text would in 
a sense “descend” upon me and crystallize clearly in my mind and I was able 
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to write each chapter in a continuous flow like a running river with no need 
for long pauses or hesitation. In the spring of 1 98 1 , when I spent three weeks 
delivering the lectures at the University of Edinburgh, the text was com- 
pletely ready for publication. A few months later it was to appear at the 
University of Edinburgh Press with a simultaneous American edition. None 
of my other books was written with such facility, the pen moving on paper 
as if I were simply writing down a poem already memorized. The book, 
which has also been rendered into German and French, is in a sense my most 
important philosophical work and has had perhaps greater impact outside of 
the circle of scholars of Islamic thought than any of my other writings. 

During 1981 I was also to expand an earlier collection of my essays 
under the new title of Islamic Life and Thought and also increase my 
lecturing at various universities. During the period at Temple, that is, from 
1979 until 1984, both the activities of lecturing and of writing continued 
unabated along with my teaching. I delivered the Wiegand Lecture at the 
University of Toronto in 1983 on the philosophy of religion and helped 
establish the section on Hermeticism and the perennial philosophy at the 
American Academy of Religion with my old and dear friend and colleague 
Huston Smith, with whom I have remained close in carrying out many 
different endeavors for we both represent the same perspective in the study 
of philosophy and religion. And so it was as a result of his suggestion that 
I agreed to collaborate in 1982 on the major project of the Encyclopedia of 
World Spirituality whose chief editor was Ewert Cousins. 

A professor of medieval philosophy and specialist in St. Bonaventure 
from Fordham University, Cousins had been asked to become chief editor 
of a major encyclopedia of some twenty-seven volumes devoted to “spiritual- 
ity,” this new category of thought, sentiment, and action which involves 
philosophy, theology, mysticism, and religion without being identical with 
any of them. A group of leading philosophers and scholars of religion were 
assembled for the task including A.H. Armstrong, Joseph Epes Brown, John 
Carman, Eliade, Faivre, Langdon Gilkey, Arthur Green, Bernard McGinn, 
John Meyendorff, Needleman, Panikkar, Jeroslav Pelikan, Krishna 
Sivaraman, Tu Wei-ming, Whaling, and many others in addition to Cousins, 
Smith, and myself. The numerous discussions on the meaning of spirituality 
and the global approach to it implied in this work was of great philosophical 
significance and was carried out on the highest intellectual level. I agreed to 
edit the two volumes on Islam which appeared in 1989 and 1991 but many 
other volumes in the series are yet to be completed. The conceptual scheme 
for the work as a whole was, however, already achieved after much 
deliberation in the mid-’80s and marks a major philosophical undertaking 
and achievement in which I played an active role. It was one of the important 
projects that I have undertaken in the past two decades and resulted in a two- 
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volume work entitled Islamic Spirituality which remains unique to this day 
in the field of Islamic studies. 

Before leaving this period, I need to mention another major project 
which was begun at that time but which was realized later in Washington. 
During one of the conferences arranged by Cousins on the theme of 
spirituality in preparation for the Encyclopedia, I was approached by a 
woman from the West Coast, Flora Courtois, who had read some of the 
essays in the English journal Studies in Comparative Religion and was so 
impressed by the traditional perspective that she wanted to create a 
foundation to pursue such studies, and after contacting Huston Smith was 
told by him to get in touch with me. We discussed the matter at length and 
finally created the Foundation for Traditional Studies devoted to the 
dissemination of traditional thought. A board was selected consisting of the 
founder, Huston Smith, Joseph Epes Brown, Rama Coomaraswamy, and 
Alvin Moore with myself as president and Katherine O’Brien as executive 
director. Later the Foundation was established in Washington where since 
1994 it publishes the journal Sophia, edited by Katherine O’Brien. Sophia 
is now the leading journal in the English language devoted to traditional 
thought as understood by Guenon, Coomaraswamy, Schuon, Burckhardt, 
Lings, and others. The journal publishes essays by these and other tradition- 
alist writers and I remain closely associated with it not only writing for it but 
also cooperating closely with O’Brien in its production. The Foundation has 
also published a number of books including Religion of the Heart, the 
Festschrift of Frithjof Schuon, edited by myself and William Stoddart, and 
In Quest of the Sacred edited by myself and O’Brien. Cooperation with the 
Foundation remains an important part of my intellectual activity in America. 

In 1984 calls came from Yale and The George Washington University 
to become a candidate for the chair of Islamic Studies. Since the position at 
The George Washington University was a university professorship with 
much less administrative responsibility than an ivy league professorial 
appointment would require and the city of Washington and its suburbs were 
much more congenial for my family than New Haven, many of our old 
Iranian friends having now settled in the Washington area, I accepted The 
George Washington University appointment. We purchased a house in 
Bethesda, Maryland where I still live and I began the phase of my intellec- 
tual life which continues to this day. I was to join three other university 
professors, Marcus Cunliffe, a famous expert on American history, Amitai 
Etzioni, the celebrated social thinker, and Peter Caws, the well-known 
philosopher whom I had known from my years as member of the directing 
committee of the Federation Internationale des Societes Philosophiques. 
Most of my contact with the philosophy department at the University has 
been through him, but I also do have a number of philosophy students in my 
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courses as well as students from the religion department with which I have 
been most closely associated. Although University Professor of Islamic 
Studies, I developed courses on the perennial philosophy, religion and 
science, man and the environment, and comparative mysticism which are all 
interdisciplinary and of a philosophical nature. The number of students 
working on their doctorates with me decreased although a few young 
scholars in the field of Islamic philosophy, such as Zailan Moris from 
Malaysia, Ibrahim Kalin from Turkey, and Walld al-Ansari from Egypt have 
done or are doing their doctoral work with me while I have been in 
Washington. Most of my students during these years have been undergradu- 
ates and masters students many of whom have continued their doctoral work 
elsewhere in either Islamic studies, the philosophy of religion, or compara- 
tive religion after having received a thorough grounding in traditional 
philosophy. 

The years in Washington have been very active ones intellectually, 
perhaps even more so than those at Temple as far as public lectures and 
public philosophical discourses are concerned. Every year I give a number 
of lectures in America, mostly in universities, and for seven years was the A. 
D. White professor-at-large at Cornell University, during which time I gave 
several seminars on Islamic thought as well as on traditional metaphysics. I 
have also traveled regularly to Europe to lecture, especially to the United 
Kingdom, France, Germany, and Spain, but most of all to Britain. During 
these years I have been involved as a fellow with the activities of the 
Temenos Academy and lectured often as already mentioned at Oxford, the 
University of London, and occasionally at other British universities. I 
delivered the aforementioned Cadbury Lectures in 1994 at the University of 
Birmingham under the title Religion and the Order of Nature, which as 
already stated continued my earlier interest in the philosophical and spiritual 
dimensions of the environmental crisis. The book by the same name is my 
most complete treatment of the subject. I also became associated with such 
British organizations interested in philosophy, science, and religion as 
Friends of the Centre and REEP (The Religious Education and Environmen- 
tal Programme), and The Scientific and Medical Network, and have 
continued to publish extensively in Britain. Moreover, during these years I 
have collaborated closely with the Prince of Wales Institute of Architecture 
and especially the director of its Islamic art program, Keith Critchlow, a 
specialist on sacred geometry, whom I have known since the 1970s when I 
met him in London and later invited him to collaborate with the gifted 
Iranian architect Nader Ardalan in designing a traditional mosque based on 
Islamic geometrical principles for the Aryamehr University campus in 
Isafahan. 

Also, in the 1980s my old friend Shaykh Ahmad ZakI YamanI asked me 
to found a major center in England for the study and preservation of Islamic 
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manuscripts and wanted me to move to London for that purpose. Although 
I did not accept that part of the invitation, I did help to found the new al- 
Furqan Foundation, now located at Wimbledon in a beautifully renovated 
Jacobian house. With Shaykh Yamam’s approval I asked one of my closest 
spiritual and intellectual friends. Had! SharifT, who had been my deputy at 
the Academy of Philosophy in Tehran, to head the new foundation. For 
nearly a decade, therefore, I traveled several times a year to England to 
supervise and help in the activities of the new institution which is now a 
major center unique in the kind of activity it undertakes. Those journeys 
were themselves also occasions to participate in other intellectual activities 
in Britain and I can say that I have remained over these years as closely 
associated with the British intellectual scene as I had been when living in 
Persia. 

I also travel at least once every year to France where I have kept my 
contact with the old circle associated with Corbin and have occasionally 
lectured at the Sorbonne and other French institutions of learning. I have 
also remained in contact with Faivre and the whole current to revive the 
serious study of Hermetic and esoteric philosophy in France and this 
involvement includes my writing occasionally for their journal Aries. Much 
of my time in France is, however, spent in going over translations of my 
works into French and other matters related to the publication of my books 
which continue to appear in French. I have also continued to be involved in 
a number of UNESCO projects, some philosophical and others cultural. 

I have already mentioned the lectures delivered during these years in 
Germany and Spain but I need to say a few words about the significance of 
Spain for me during these years of exile in the West. There is still much 
Islamic presence in southern Spain and when I visit that area, it is like a 
return to Persia itself. For nearly a decade I have been trying to help in the 
making of a major documentary television series produced by the Founda- 
tion for Traditional Studies on Islam and the West, a project which is 
becoming gradually realized. In relation to this project I have made many 
journeys to Spain over the years almost always limiting myself to the 
southern region which the Muslims used to call al-Andalus (Andalusia). 
Although I have also given some lectures in Spain, my main purpose during 
all these journeys was not only academic or intellectual in the ordinary sense 
of the term, but primarily spiritual and artistic. It was also during some of 
these journeys that I composed a number of poems related to Spanish 
themes, poems which are included in the collection of my poetry, Poems of 
the Way. 

During the years since moving to Washington, my journeys to the 
Islamic world have increased from the Temple years and I have also begun 
to travel to India again. In India my major locus of activity has been Delhi 
where I have delivered a number of major philosophical lectures and 
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discourses and have been especially associated with the Indira Gandhi 
Centre for the Arts and its director Kapila Vatsyayan. As for the Islamic 
world, I have become involved to an ever greater degree with the intellectual 
life of Turkey and remain involved with Pakistan, traveling to both countries 
from time to time. Being a member of the Jordanian Royal Society, I remain 
in close touch with a number of key intellectual figures in that country which 
I also visit occasionally. I visit Egypt regularly every year and although I 
have participated in several conferences and lectured there over the years, 
my journeys to Egypt are more than anything else spiritual ones, filling for 
at least a short period each year the void created by my separation from 
Persia. The sanctuary of Ra’s al-Husayn in Cairo has become for me a 
spiritual resting place. 

My most intense intellectual contact in the Islamic world in the past 
fifteen years has, however, been with Malaysia and to a lesser extent 
Indonesia. Many of my students are now active in Malaysia and some hold 
positions of influence. My writings and many lectures given there over the 
years have helped to mold the intellectual debate, incite interest in Islamic 
and comparative philosophy, turn attention to the significance of civiliza- 
tional dialogue, and many other subjects of philosophical importance. It was 
in fact my suggestion to Tu Wei-Ming to begin a Confiician-Islamic dialogue 
that led to our having a small closed conference at Harvard on the subject, 
the first of its kind, and later the major conference on the same theme in 
Kuala Lumpur. I received from Tu Wei-Ming the text of Samuel Hunting- 
ton’s “Clash of Civilizations” before it was even published as an article not 
to speak of as a book while I was in Honolulu on my way to Malaysia in 
1993. Having read this text, it was in Kuala Lumpur in a major public 
lecture that I dealt with this issue for the first time in the Islamic world, 
beginning a debate which continues unabated and which is, of course, of 
philosophical significance. 

As for Persia itself, I have not been able to return there since the 
Revolution but during the past decade communication has become easier. 
Some of my Persian articles are now published there and some of my new 
books written in English have been translated into Persian. I am in contact 
with many professors and students and my writings form a central strand in 
the pattern of philosophical life in Persia today, a life which continues to 
grow in strength from day to day. There is perhaps no other Islamic country 
today with as much interest in philosophy, both Islamic and Western, as 
Persia and I remain very much involved in this new chapter in the intellec- 
tual life of the country without being physically present on the scene. My 
works and students represent me in the current philosophical and theological 
debates which are bound to be of much significance not only for the future 
of Persia but way beyond her borders. 

Finally, in talking about the Islamic world, I need to say a few words 
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about a country which I have not visited but with whose intellectual life I 
have been closely involved, and that is Bosnia. Before the breakup of 
Yugoslavia, a number of Muslim, Serbian, and Croatian intellectuals found 
in my writings a universalist and “ecumenist” spirit which could bring them 
all together in a common philosophical and intellectual discourse and so 
many of my more philosophical essays were translated into the language 
which some call “Serbo-Croatian” and others “Bosnian.” In fact some of the 
early translators were not Muslim but Orthodox and Catholic. I was to visit 
Bosnia to meet the intellectual community when the great tragedies of the 
war and genocide began in 1992. Even during the war, however, my works 
continued to be translated, printed on cheap paper which was the only kind 
available under those conditions. The effort to introduce my works to Bosnia 
as a means of preserving a universalist perspective against parochial 
sectarianism was carried out most of all by a writer whom I have come to 
know well, the famous Bosnian scholar and thinker Enes Karic, who was the 
Bosnian minister of education throughout the war. I have still not been able 
to visit Sarajevo but remain closely involved in the intellectual and 
philosophical life of this small but valiant nation which should be the natural 
bridge between the West and the Islamic world. 

As far as writing is concerned, the years in Washington have also 
continued to be active ones in several fields. My earlier interest in the 
traditional philosophy of art in general and Islamic art in particular have 
continued with my lectures and my first book on art entitled Islamic Art and 
Spirituality, which, on the basis of the earlier work of Titus Burckhardt, 
seeks to bring out the metaphysical and symbolic significance of Islamic art 
including poetry and music. Meanwhile my study of Islam and its civiliza- 
tion as well as the problem of the relation between Islam and the West, 
which came to the fore in the ’ 80s, has continued through many articles and 
through the books Traditional Islam in the Modern World and A Young 
Muslim 's Guide to the Modern World, which also includes a simplified 
version of Western schools of philosophy for Muslim students who confront 
Western cultures and thought. I also have continued to write on Sufism and 
Islamic spirituality, the most extensive work being the two-volume Islamic 
Spirituality which, besides being edited by me, contains many essays by 
myself including an extensive treatment of Islamic philosophy in relation to 
spirituality. 

The most extensive part of my writings in the field of Islamic studies 
during these years has been in fact concerned with Islamic philosophy and 
its application to current issues. With the British philosopher and scholar of 
Islamic and Jewish philosophy Oliver Leaman, I edited the two-volume work 
History of Islamic Philosophy in the Routledge series on the history of 
philosophy and have also participated in their new Encyclopedia of 
Philosophy. During this time a large collection of my essays appeared in 
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book form as the Islamic Intellectual Tradition in Persia, a work which 
replaces to some extent the manuscript on this subject lost during the Iranian 
Revolution. Also, in joint collaboration with Mehdl ArmnrazavT, I embarked 
upon the major project An Anthology of Philosophy in Persia, suggested 
originally by the Institut Internationale de Philosophie before the Revolution. 
At last two of the five projected volumes have been completed and are being 
published by Oxford. This is the first work of its kind in English and reveals 
the richness of a vast philosophical tradition going back two and a half 
millennia and possessing a parallel, but also very different, development 
from Western philosophy, despite many common sources and historical 
interactions. 

My interest in the relation between religion, philosophy, and science has 
also continued not only through courses taught at The George Washington 
University on the subject, but also through many lectures, participation in the 
so-called “Islamicization of Knowledge” debate in the Islamic world, which 
I began in the ’50s, and active participation in the religion and science 
program of the Templeton Foundation, but also in writing. In 1993 I 
published The Need for a Sacred Science which follows many of the themes 
of Knowledge and the Sacred, and I am presently assembling a number of 
essays on Islamic science in a new book. Much of my work in this domain 
has been concerned with this issue in a general, global context although, of 
course, work on my specialized field of Islamic science has continued. In 
recent years, however, I have been dealing not so much with the history of 
Islamic science as with general philosophical issues involved in the 
encounter between Islam and modem science. 

Needless to say, all of these studies have been carried out from the 
traditional point of view, but I have also been constantly involved in a more 
specific sense with traditional metaphysics and the perennial philosophy 
which I have also been teaching at the University. Besides supervising the 
activities of the Foundation for Traditional Studies, I have also been 
lecturing and writing on various aspects of traditional thought all over the 
globe. These writings include the editing with introductions to the Essential 
Writings of Frithjof Schuon and In Quest of the Sacred, as well as many 
essays published in America, Europe, and the Islamic world. 

In Washington I was soon to be surrounded by many students with 
general interest in Islam or traditional teachings. A smaller number have 
carried out more advanced studies in these fields under my direction while 
a number have also come to seek oral, esoteric, and spiritual instruction. 
Once I moved to Washington, the number of my graduate students 
diminished but those in search of spiritual teachings grew and continues to 
grow. My life has in fact fallen into a pattern in which all of these elements, 
teaching carried out both outwardly and inwardly, lecturing, writing, and 
time devoted to meditation and the inner intellectual and spiritual life have 
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become woven and harmonized together. Meanwhile, my love for virgin 
nature and sacred art, including music and poetry with which I am involved 
on many levels, has continued unabated as I have sought to live the 
philosophical life in the Platonic sense of being concerned with noesis, inner 
purification, interiorization, and contemplation of the supernal realities with 
an even greater intensity amidst a most active intellectual and academic life, 
and irrespective of the forced uprooting of my life at the mid-stream of my 
earthly existence and continuous sense of nostalgia for the homeland from 
which I have become exiled. 

If I were to be asked what has been the central strand of my intellectual 
life, I would say without pause the quest for knowledge. On the principial 
level I attained in my twenties an intellectual certitude and a vision of the 
nature of reality which have remained with me to this day. But on the level 
of the application of these principles as well as their deepening actualization 
and realization in an “existential” manner, my life has been a long quest for 
ever greater knowledge and my central prayer has been, in the language of 
the traditional Islamic prayer, rabbi zidnl ‘ilman, that is, “O Lord increase 
me in knowledge.” And that quest after a knowledge which liberates and 
delivers us from the fetters and limitations of earthly existence still 
dominates my intellectual life and is central to all my endeavors. 

For many a year our heart sought the Cup of Jamshid 
(the Holy Grail) from us, 

What it possessed by itself, it sought from the stranger. 

(Hafiz) 
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“FROM THE NICHE OF PROPHECY”: 
NASR’S POSITION 
ON ISLAMIC PHILOSOPHY 
WITHIN THE ISLAMIC TRADITION 
IN EXCERPTS AND COMMENTARY 



S eyyed Hossein Nasr defies classifications. He is unique among our 
contemporary writers and thinkers in the sense that despite, or perhaps 
because of, his marvellous contributions to a stunning variety of academic 
disciplines it is difficult to place him in the categories of present-day 
academia. As W. C. Chittick has remarked, 

The first meeting with the writings of Seyyed Hossein Nasr may often leave 
one either pleasantly surprised or disconcerted and annoyed. The reason in 
both cases is the same: here we have an intelligent, erudite, articulate and 
impassioned defence of and apologia for religion, or as Nasr might write, for 

“Tradition in its true sense” Nasr’s educational background is exceptional. 

What is more exceptional is that he was able to integrate all of these currents 
and fields into a living and active whole, as if by realising in his own being the 
fundamental Islamic doctrine of Unity ( tawhld) a doctrine referred to 
constantly in his works — and thus making all these seemingly disparate 
elements revolve around a single center. The diversity of his writings reflects 
the diversity of his background . 1 

Many people wonder while some even doubt whether Islam has a 
genuine “philosophy.” In the West it is common to identify philosophy in 
Islam with the period from the life of al-Farab! to that of Averroes. Against 
this view Nasr has argued that a broader understanding of Islamic philoso- 
phy is much needed. Nasr’s understanding of the role and function of 
philosophy in Islam is rooted in his personal quest for the eternal sophia as 
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he himself described it. In this regard his memoirs provide revealing insights 
about a philosophic quest that crystallised in the formulation of his position 
on Islamic philosophy. Remembering his encounter with the Western 
philosophic mind-set he remarked, 

I was first shocked to discover that many leading Western philosophers did not 
consider the role of science in general and physics in particular to be the 
discovery of the nature of the physical aspect of reality at all. Further studies 
of the philosophy of science and immersion in the debates between such figures 
as E. Meyerson and H. Poincare only confirmed this early sense of bewilder- 
ment and drew me more and more into the study of philosophy and the history 
of science. ... I was fully immersed in the formal study of philosophy and the 
history of science with well-known figures as G. Sarton, Sir Hamilton Gibb, W. 
Jaeger and H. A. Wolfson. Meanwhile, access to the unique Commaraswamy 
library, unbelievably rich in works on various traditions, deepened my 
knowledge of things Oriental, while encounters with such figures as D. T. 
Suzuki and S. H. Hisamatsu only confirmed the pertinence of these living 
traditions of the Orient. . . . The writings of Sufi masters and Islamic philoso- 
phers began to regain the profoundest meaning for me after this long journey 
through various schools of Western philosophy and science. But this newly 
gained meaning was no longer simple imitation or repetition of things 
inherited. It was based upon personal rediscovery after long search and one 
might add suffering, Islamic wisdom became a most intense living reality, not 
because I had happened to be bom and educated as a Muslim but because I had 
been guided by the grace of Heaven to the eternal Sophia of which Islamic 
wisdom is one of the most universal and vital embodiments. Henceforth, I was 
set upon the intellectual path which I have followed ever since, ... a period 
during which my quest has been to discover an unknown beyond the world 

within which the hands of destiny have since placed me I returned to Persia 

after the termination of my formal education and long years spent in the West 
with a new appreciation of the still living Islamic tradition and also a complete 
awareness of those errors and deviations which comprise the modem world. . . . 
Persia is one of the very few Islamic countries where still today a living 
tradition of Islamic philosophy flourishes and is in fact being rejuvenated . 2 

If I were to summarize my so-called “philosophical position,” I would say 
that I am a follower of that philosophia perennis and also universalis , that 
eternal sophia, which has always been and will always be and in whose 
perspective there is but one Reality which can say “I”. ... I have tried to 
become transparent before the ray of Truth that shines whenever and wherever 
the veil before it is lifted or rent asunder. Once that process is achieved, the 
understanding, “observation” and explication of the manner in which that light 
shines upon problems of contemporary man constitute for me philosophical 
creativity in the deepest sense of the term. Otherwise, philosophy becomes 
sheer mental acrobatics and reason cut off from both the intellect and 
revelation, nothing but a luciferian instrument leading to dispersion and 
ultimately dissolution. It must never be forgotten that according to the 
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teachings of the sophia perennis itself, the discovery of the Truth is essentially 
the discovery of oneself and ultimately of the Self, and that is none other than 
what the father of philosophy in the West, namely Plato, defined as the role of 
philosophy, for he said, “philosophy is the practice of death” ( Phaedo 
63e6-64a9). And the Self cannot be discovered except through the death of the 
self and that re-birth which is the goal and entelechy of human life and the aim 
of sophia in all its multiple manifestations within the traditions of the East and 
the West. 3 

With this background in mind I have traced the journey of his philo- 
sophic quest through his published works and collected his views on the 
position of Islamic philosophy within the Islamic tradition. Almost all that 
is detailed in the following pages is based directly on his works. I have tried 
to make few insertions and comments of my own, except where necessary 
for the sake of continuity, in order to offer to the readers of this volume an 
immediate insight into his mind and a taste of the distinctive characteristics 
of his writings. 

Two points deserve mention here. S. H. Nasr has consistently main- 
tained his position on the question of the status of Islamic philosophy within 
the Islamic tradition for a period of thirty-five years or more. The views he 
expressed in his works more than three decades ago are essentially the same 
as those that he upholds today. Second, his thought has two facets. On the 
one hand it addresses the plethora of settled convictions and received 
opinions; a spectrum of thought that extends from an outright rejection of 
philosophy as an alien and alienating intellectual enterprise— a phenomenon 
manifesting itself within the Islamic Tradition under extraneous influ- 
ences — to an abject submission to the modem western modes of thinking 
that tries to replace Islamic philosophy with various borrowings from the 
West. On the other hand it analyzes the Western studies of Islam and Islamic 
philosophy and, while acknowledging their positive contributions, refutes 
the erroneous views that are so common in the studies made by the official 
Orientalism. 

Amidst a spectrum of conflicting ideas, Nasr’s position on Islamic 
philosophy within the Islamic tradition is the most balanced and sane view 
expressed in a contemporary language and serves as a corrective to much 
muddled thinking that prevails in both camps. To substantiate the claim, I 
offer a chronological overview of his enduring position as it emerges from 
his writings. 

Early in his career S. H. Nasr was instrumental in planning and com- 
piling the two-volume work on Islamic philosophy that was edited by M. M. 
Sharif . 4 His contributions , 5 though limited to the intellectual history of 
certain sectors of the Islamic tradition and focused on the later phases of 
Islamic philosophy in the eastern lands of Islam, nevertheless provided 
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important insights about his views on the position of Islamic philosophy 
within the Islamic tradition. In these essays he pointed out the richness, 
continuity, and religious character of Islamic philosophy as well as the 
formative influence it exerted upon other disciplines through historical 
interaction; themes he elaborated and explicated in detail in subsequent 
works. A few representative quotations stating Nasr’s views on a selection 
of great figures in the Islamic tradition will provide the first glimpses of his 
thinking. 

In Islam the attack of Sufis and theologians upon the rationalistic aspect of 
Aristotelian philosophy weakened its hold at the very time when that philoso- 
phy was gaining strength in the Christian West and was replaced in the Muslim 
world by two elements, the doctrinal Sufism of Muhyl al-DIn ibn ‘ArabT and 
the Hikmat al-Ishraq or illuminative wisdom of Shaikh al-Ishraq Shihab al-DIn 
Yahya ibn Habash ibn Amlrak SuhrawardI, both of which aimed at an effective 
realization of the “truth” and replaced the rationalism of Peripatetic philosophy 
by intellectual intuition ( dhauq ). 6 

Both metaphysically and historically, ishraqi wisdom means the ancient 
pre-discursive mode of thought which is intuitive ( dhauql) rather than dis- 
cursive ( bahthl) and which seeks to reach illumination by asceticism and 
purification. In the hands of SuhrawardI it becomes a new school of wisdom 
integrating Platonic and Aristotelian philosophy with Zoroastrian angelology 
and Hermetic ideas and placing the whole structure within the context of 
Sufism . 7 

Regarding Fakhr al-DIn Razt Nasr commented. 

His own importance in Muslim theology lies in his success in establishing the 
school of philosophical Kalam, already begun by Ghazzall, in which both 
intellectual and revelational evidence played important roles. 8 . . , [H]is great- 
est philosophical importance lies in the criticisms and doubts cast upon the 
principles of Peripatetic philosophy, which not only left an indelible mark upon 
that school but opened the horizon for the other modes of knowledge like 
and gnosis, which were more intimately bound with the 

Imam Razl’s role in Muslim intellectual life, besides establishing the 
school of philosophical Kalam begun by Ghazzall, was to intensify the attack 
against Peripatetic philosophy, thereby preparing the way for the propagation 
of the metaphysical doctrines of the Ishraqfs and Sufis who, like Imam RazI, 
opposed the rationalism inherent in Aristotelianism . 10 

Regarding the theosophers he said, “[A]ll of whom sought to reconstruct 
Muslim intellectual life through a gnostic interpretation of the writings of Ibn 
Slna, SuhrawardI, and the Sufis, and who carried further the attempt already 
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begun by al-Farabl, extended by Ibn SIna in his Quranic commentaries, and 
carried a step further by Suhrawardi, to correlate faith (man) with philosophy.”® 

Regarding Mulla Sadra Nasr’s views were as follows: 

The particular genius of Mulla Sadra was to synthesise and unify the three 
paths which lead to the Truth, viz., revelation, rational demonstration, and 
purification of the soul, which last in turn leads to illumination. For him gnosis, 
philosophy, and revealed religion were elements of a harmonious ensemble the 
harmony of which he sought to reveal in his own life as well as in his writings. 
He formulated a perspective in which rational demonstration or philosophy, 
although not necessarily limited to that of the Greeks, became closely tied to 
the Quran and the sayings of the Prophet and the Imams, and these in turn 
became unified with the gnostic doctrines which result from the illuminations 
received by a purified soul. That is why Mulla Sadra’s writings are a combina- 
tion of logical statements, gnostic intuitions, traditions of the Prophet, and the 
Quranic verses. 12 

Regarded in this way, Mulla Sadra must certainly be considered to be one 
of the most significant figures in the intellectual life of Islam. Coming at a 
moment when the intellectual sciences had become weakened, he succeeded in 
reviving them by co-ordinating philosophy as inherited from the Greeks and 
interpreted by the Peripatetics and Illuminationists before him with the 
teachings of Islam in its exoteric and esoteric aspects. He succeeded in putting 
the gnostic doctrines of ibn ‘Arab! in a logical dress. He made purification of 
the soul a necessary basis and complement of the study of Hikmat, thereby 
bestowing upon philosophy the practice of ritual and spiritual virtues which it 
had lost in the period of decadence of classical civilization. Finally, he 
succeeded in correlating the wisdom of the ancient Greek and Muslim sages 
and philosophers as interpreted esoterically Vith the inner meaning of the 
Quran. In all these matters he represents the final stage of effort by several 
generations of Muslim sages and may be considered to be the person in whom 
the streams, which had been approaching one another for some centuries 
before, finally united. 13 

The underpinnings of these comments become clear when we approach 
Nasr’s next work. In 1964 he spoke of the “The Intellectual Dimensions in 
Islam” in his An Introduction to Islamic Cosmological Doctrines ' 4 and 
included Islamic philosophy as one of the major perspectives that always 
existed, in varying forms, within the matrix of the “Intellectual Dimensions” 
of the Islamic tradition. In this early text Nasr approached the issue from the 
point of view of the various modes of seeking knowledge that dominated 
different schools or classes of seekers of knowledge. 



The most essential division within Islam is the “vertical” hierarchy of the 
Sacred Law (Sharl'ah), the Way ( Tarlqah ) and the Truth (Haqlqah), the first 
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being the exoteric aspect of the Islamic revelation, divided into the Sunni and 
the ShTite interpretations of the tradition, and the latter two the esoteric aspects 
which are usually known under the denomination of Sufism. Or, one might say 
that the Truth is the center, the Way or “ways” the radii and the Sacred Law the 
circumference of a circle the totality of which is Islam. 

Another division of the intellectual perspectives within Islam is the classi- 
fication of the various intellectual dimensions according to the modes of 
knowledge sought by each school. From this point of view we may enumerate 
the seekers of knowledge in the earlier centuries of Islam as being the Quranic 
scholars and traditionalists, grammarians, historians and geographers, natural 
scientists and mathematicians, the Mu'tazilites and theologians, the Peripatetic 
philosophers, the Neo-Pythagoreans and Hermeticists, and finally the Sufis. 15 

To discover more specifically how these perspectives appear in the 4 th /! 1 lh 
and 5 lh /12 lh centuries we turn to the evidence of some of the Muslim authors 
themselves. In his Treatise on Being (Risalat al-wujud ), ‘Umar Khayyam, one 
of the most significant figures of the 5 th /! 2 lh century, writes concerning those 
who seek ultimate knowledge, as follows: 

Seekers after knowledge of God, Glorious and Most High, are divided into four 
groups: 

1 . The theologians ( Mutakallimun ) who became content with disputation and 
satisfying proofs and considered this much knowledge of the Creator 
excellent is His Name, as sufficient. 

2. The philosophers and metaphysicians [of Greek inspiration ( hukama ’)] 
who used rational arguments and sought to know the laws of logic and 
were never content with satisfying arguments, but they too could not 
remain faithful to the conditions of logic and with it became helpless. 

3 . The IsmaTlIs and Ta ‘limiyun who said that the way of knowledge is none 
other than receiving information from a trustworthy {sadiq) informer, for 
in reasoning about the knowledge of the Creator, His Essence and 
Attributes, there is much difficulty, and the reasoning of the opponents and 
the intelligent is stupefied and helpless before it. Therefore, it is better to 
seek knowledge from the words of a trustworthy person. 

4. The people of tasawwuf who did not seek knowledge by meditation or 
thinking but by purgation of their inner being and purifying of their 
disposition. They cleansed the rational soul from the impurities of Nature 
and bodily forms until it became a pure substance. It came face to face 
with the spiritual world ( malakut ) so that the forms of that world became 
reflected in it in reality without doubt or ambiguity. This is the best of all 
paths because none of the perfections of God are kept away from it, and 
there are not obstacles or veils put before it. 16 

Several centuries later, when the various perspectives had become more 
crystallised, Sayyid Sharif al-Juijanl, the 9‘V 1 6 th century Persian hakim, in his 
glosses upon the Matali' al-Anwar, writes: “To gain a knowledge of the 
beginning and the end of things, there are two ways possible: one the way of 
argument and examination (or observation), and the other they way of 
asceticism and self-purification ( mujahadah ). 17 
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The point that Nasr wanted to register was that in the Islamic perspective, 
philosophy is one of the several valid paths leading towards veritable 
knowledge. He elaborated upon this point in his next work Three Muslim 
Sages,'* and, with reference to the various representative figures of Islamic 
philosophy, expounded the view that Islamic philosophy was a perspective 
rooted in the Islamic worldview established by the Islamic revelation. 

[Islamic philosophy per al-Kindl] is a school which, while remaining faithful 
to the inner consistency and logical demands of the disciplines with which it 
deals, also assimilates elements that have a profound connection with the 
intellectual and psychological needs of certain components of the new Islamic 
community. It thereby creates an intellectual perspective which corresponds not 
only to a possibility that must be realize d but also to a need that must be 
fulfilled, a perspective that must be created within the total world view of 
Islam . 19 

In the philosophic theory of religion developed by the Islamic philosophers, 

The prophet is thereby distinguished from sages and saints first, because his 
reception of knowledge from the Divine Intellect is complete and perfect and 
theirs partial, and, second, because he brings a law into the world and directs 
the practical lives of men and societies while the sages and saints seek after 
knowledge and inner perfection and have no law-bringing function. They are 
therefore subordinated to prophets, although they are themselves the most 
exalted and worthy of the vast majority of men who are not endowed with the 
extremely rare nature which is that of a prophet . 20 

In Science and Civilization in Islam, 2 ' which appeared four years after 
the aforementioned work, Nasr discussed the issue in greater detail and 
explained the status of Islamic philosophy from the point of view of 
“perspectives within the Islamic civilization .” 22 As in his earlier works, he 
maintained that Islamic philosophy was one of the most important and 
influential perspectives within the Islamic intellectual universe. Apart from 
it he devoted three full chapters to “Philosophy,” “Controversies between 
Philosophy and Theology,” and “The Gnostic Tradition ,” 23 wherein he 
explained in detail the need, rise, formulation, interaction, response, and 
function of philosophy in the Islamic tradition. The following quotation 
summarizes his position in a succinct manner. 

Philosophy in the Islamic world began in the third/ninth century, with the 
translation of Greek philosophical texts into Arabic. The first Muslim 
philosopher, any of whose writing has survived — al-Kindl — was also 
celebrated in the Latin West. He was well acquainted with the main tenets of 
Greek philosophy, and even had a translation of a summary version of the 
Enneads made for him. It was he who initiated the process of formulating a 
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technical philosophical vocabulary in Arabic, and of rethinking Greek 
philosophy in terms of Islamic doctrines. In both these respects, he was 
followed by al-Farabl, through whom the basis for Peripatetic philosophy 
became well established in Islam. The philosophers of this school were familiar 
with the Alexandrian and Athenian Neoplatonists and commentators on 
Aristotle, and viewed the philosophy of Aristotle through Neoplatonic eyes. 
Moreover, there are Neopythagorean elements to be seen in al-Kindl, ShTite 
political doctrines in al-Farabl, and ideas of Shi'ite inspiration in certain of the 
writings of Avicenna. 

The main tendency of the Peripatetic school, however, which found its 
greatest Islamic exponent in Avicenna, was toward a philosophy based on the 
use of the discursive faculty, and relying essentially on the syllogistic method. 
The rationalistic aspect of this school reached its terminal point with Averroes, 
who became the most purely Aristotelian of the Muslim Peripatetics, and 
rejected, as an explicit aspect of philosophy, those Neoplatonic and Muslim 
elements that had entered into the world view of the Eastern Peripatetics, such 
as Avicenna. 

From the sixth/twelfth century onward, the other major school of Islamic 
philosophy or, more appropriately speaking “theosophy” in its original 
sense — came into being. This school, whose founder was SuhrawardI, became 
known as the Illuminationist ( ishraql ) school, as contrasted with the Peripatetic 
(mashsha'f) school. While the Peripatetics leaned most heavily upon the 
syllogistic method of Aristotle, and sought to reach truth by means of 
arguments based on reason, the Illuminationists, who drew their doctrines from 
both the Platonists and the ancient Persians as well as the Islamic revelation 
itself, regarded intellectual intuition and illumination as the basic method to be 
followed, side by side with the use of reason. The rationalist philosophers, 
although they left an indelible mark upon the terminology of later Muslim 
theology, gradually became alienated from the orthodox elements, both 
theological and gnostic, so that, after their “refutation” by al-Ghazzall, they 
exercised little influence upon the main body of Muslim opinion. But the 
Illuminationist school, which combined the method of ratiocination with that 
of intellectual intuition and illumination, came to the fore during that very 
period that is generally — although quite erroneously — regarded as the end of 
Islamic philosophy. In fact along with gnosis it occupied the central position 
in the intellectual life of Islam. At the very moment when, in the West, 
Augustinian Platonism (which regarded knowledge as the fruit of illumination) 
was giving way to Thomistic Aristotelianism (which turned away from this 
very doctrine of illumination), the reverse process was taking place in the 
Islamic world. 

We must, however, make a distinction between the Sunni and Shl'ite 
reactions to philosophy. The Sunni world rejected philosophy almost entirely 
after Averroes, except for logic and the continuing influence of philosophy on 
its methods of argumentation, as well as some cosmological beliefs that have 
remained in the formulations of theology, and certain Sufi doctrines. In the 
Shl‘ah world, however, the philosophy of both the Peripatetic and 
Illuminationist school has been taught continuously as a living tradition through 
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the centuries in the religious schools; some of the greatest figures in Islamic 
philosophy, such as Mulla Sadra, who was contemporary with Descartes and 
Leibniz, came long after the period usually regarded as “the productive phase” 
of Islamic philosophy. 24 

Later, in 1971 and 1973, Nasr turned to certain specific questions that 
he had touched upon during the course of his earlier writings. These 
pertained to the role and function of philosophy, various responses to it and 
a creative interplay or interaction of philosophy with other perspectives of 
the Islamic Tradition. “ Al-Hikmat al-ilahiyyah and Kalam,” 25 deals with the 
struggle and reciprocal influence between falsafah and Kalam in Islam. In 
the history of the struggle and reciprocal influence between philosophy and 
Kalam, Nasr argued, one can distinguish four periods: 

1 . The earliest period, from the beginning to the third/ninth century, when the 
Mu'tazilite school was dominant in Kalam, and Falsafah was passing 
through its period of genesis of early development with such figures as 
Iranshahri and Al-KindT and his students. This period was one of distinct 
but parallel development of and close association between Falsafah and 
Kalam in an atmosphere more or less of relative mutual respect, at least in 
the case of Al-Kindl himself, although from the side of Kalam certain of 
its branches such as the school of Basra opposed Falsafah violently even 
during this early period. 

2. The period from the third/ninth to the fifth/eleventh century, from the rise 
of Ash‘arite theology and its elaboration to the beginning of the gradual 
incorporation of certain philosophical arguments into Kalam by Imam al- 
Haramayn al-Juwaynl and his student Ghazzall. This was a period of 
intense opposition and often enmity between Falsafah and Kalam, a 
period whose phases have been so ably studied along with those of the 
first period by many western [sic] scholars ... 

3. The period from Juwaynl and Ghazzall to Fakhr al-DIn al-RazI, that is 
from about the fifth/eleventh to the seventh/thirteenth centuries when, 
while the opposition between Falsafah and Kalam continued, each began 
to incorporate into itself more and more of the elements of the other. 
Falsafah began to discuss more than ever before problems such as the 
meaning of the Word of God, the relation between human and Divine will, 
the Divine Attributes, etc., which had always been the central concern of 
Kalam, while Kalam became ever more “philosophical,” employing both 
ideas and arguments drawn from Falsafah. As a result at the end of this 
period, as already noted by Ibn Khaldun, men appeared whom it is 
difficult to classify exactly either in the category of faylasuf or mutakallm 
and who could be legitimately considered as belonging to either or to both 
groups. 

4. From the seventh/thirteenth century onward, when the school of al-Hikmat 
al-ilahiyyah or Hikmat-i ilahl developed fully and a new type of relation 
came into being based on the trends established during the third period. 
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Since the Hikmat-i ilahl began to develop particularly in Persia where 
Shi ‘ism was also on the rise, naturally much of the interaction between 
Hikmah and Kalam involved Shi'ite Kalam, although Sunni Kalam must 
not by any means be forgotten, for even if most of the hakims were Shi'ite, 
they were nevertheless well versed in and fully aware of the arguments of 
Sunni Kalam, to which they often addressed themselves. 26 

Nasr concluded his elucidation with the comments of the famous student 
of Mulla Sadra, ‘Abd al-Razzaq Lahljl quoting from his Gawhar-Murad 27 
and says, 

In this comparison between Hikmat and Kalam, which is at once principial and 
historical, Lahljl expresses the view of those later hakims who were also 
mutakallims and above all Gnostics and Sufis. He therefore alludes to 
knowledge transcending both Hikmat and Kalam — that of the muwahhid — 
while insisting on the superiority of Hikmat over Kalam on their own proper 
plane. Lahljl was to be followed by many men like QadI Sa‘Id QummI, Mulla 
‘All Nun and Hajjl Mulla HadI Sabziwarf who like him were well-versed in 
both Hikmat and Kalam, men who while placing a different emphasis upon 
each discipline all subordinated Kalam to the purer knowledge of things divine 
contained in this theosophy or Hikmat which has come to play such an 
important role in the intellectual and religious life of the eastern lands of Islam 
and especially Persia during the past seven centuries. 28 

One of the most detailed and profound expositions of the question of the 
position of Islamic philosophy within the Islamic tradition that is to be found 
in the works of Nasr is contained in his article “The Meaning and Role of 
Philosophy in Islam .” 29 He summarized his earlier insight 30 that “Islam is 
hierarchic in its essential structure and also in the way it has manifested itself 
in history. The Islamic revelation possesses within itself several dimensions 
and has been manifested to mankind on the basic levels of al-islam, al-man 
and al-ihsan and from another perspective as Sharl'ah, Tarlqah and 
Haqiqah . 7 ’ 31 Afterwards, he emphasised that 

in order to understand the real role of “philosophy” in Islam we must consider 
Islam in all its amplitude and depth, including especially the dimension of al- 
Haqlqah, where precisely one will find the point of intersection between 
“traditional philosophy” and metaphysics and that aspect of the Islamic 
perspective into which sapientia in all its forms has been integrated throughout 
Islamic history. Likewise, the whole of Islamic civilization must be considered 
in its width and breadth, not only a single part of dar al-islam, for it is one of 
the characteristics of Islamic civilization that the totality of its life and the 
richness of its arts and sciences can only be gauged by studying all of its parts. 
Only in unison do these parts reveal the complete unity that lies within all the 
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genuine manifestations of Islam. One cannot understand the role of “philoso- 
phy” or any other intellectual discipline in Islam by selecting only one 
dimension of Islam or one particular geographical area, no matter how 
important that dimension or that area may be in itself . 32 

Having warned us against adopting a truncated vision of the geograph- 
ical totality of the Islamic civilization, Nasr stressed the need to define the 
term “philosophy” with utmost precision since, in the case of traditional 
civilizations, terms have precise connotations. 

We can use the term “philosophy” as the translation of the Arabic al-falsafah 
and inquire into the meaning of the latter term in Islam and its civilization. Or 
we can seek to discover how the term “philosophy” as used today must be 
understood within the context of Islamic civilization. Or again we can seek to 
find all those Islamic sciences and intellectual disciplines which possess a 
“philosophical” aspect in the sense of dealing with the general worldview of 
man and his position in the Universe. For our own part, we must begin by 
making the basic affirmation that if by philosophy we mean profane philosophy 
as currently understood in the West, that is, the attempt of man to reach 
ultimate knowledge of things through the use of his own rational and sensuous 
faculties and cut off completely from both the effusion of grace and the light 
of the Divine Intellect, then such an activity is alien to the Islamic perspective. 
It is a fruit of a humanism that did not manifest itself in Islam except for a very 
few instances of a completely peripheral and unimportant nature. It is what the 
Persian philosophers themselves have called mental acrdbatics or literally 
“weaving” ( baftan ), in contrast to philosophy as the gaining of certainty, or 
literally the discovery of truth (yaftan ). But if by philosophy we mean a 
traditional philosophy based on certainty rather than doubt, where man’s mind 
is continuously illuminated by the light of the Divine Intellect and protected 
from error by the grace provided by a traditional world in which man breathes, 
then we certainly do have an Islamic philosophy which possesses illimitable 
horizons and is one of the richest intellectual traditions in the world, a 
philosophy that is always related to religious realities and has been most often 
wedded to illumination ( ishraq ) and gnosis ( ‘irfan). If we view philosophy in 
this light, then the title of “philosopher” cannot be refused to those in Islam 
who are called the falasifah, hukama’ and 'urafa'. . . . Moreover, if one takes 
the whole of the Islamic world into account, including the Persian and the 
Indian parts of it, one certainly cannot call Islamic philosophy a transient 
phenomenon which had a short lived existence in a civilization whose 
intellectual structure did not permit its survival . 33 

For the Islamic hukama’, . . . philosophy was originally a form of revealed 
Truth, closely allied to revelation and connected with the name of Hermes, who 
became identified by them with Idris, who was entitled “The Father of 
Philosophers” {Abu'l-hukama’). The identification of the chain of philosophy 
with an ante-diluvian prophet reveals a profound aspect of the concept of 
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philosophy in Islam — far more profound than that any historical criticism could 
claim to negate it. It was a means of confirming the legitimacy of hikmah in the 
Islamic intellectual world . 34 

Having established the existence of Islamic philosophy as a distinct type 
of traditional philosophy, Nasr probed into the meaning and definition of 
philosophy. 

We must first of all make a distinction between philosophy in the general sense 
as Weltanschauung and philosophy as a distinct intellectual discipline in the 
technical sense. If we think of philosophy in the general sense of Weltanschau- 
ung, then outside of al-falsafah and al-hikmah, with which philosophy has 
been identified by most schools, we must search within several other traditional 
Islamic disciplines for “philosophy”, these disciplines including kalam or 
theology, usul al-fiqh, or principles of jurisprudence, and especially Sufism, 
in particular its intellectual expression which is also called al- ‘itfan or gnosis. 
This fact is especially true of the later period of Islamic history when in most 
of the Arab world falsafah as a distinct school disappeared and the intellectual 
needs corresponding to it found their fulfilment in kalam and Sufism . 35 

As for philosophy in the technical sense, it embraces not only Peripatetic 
philosophy in its early phase, known in the West thanks to medieval transla- 
tions and modem research following the earlier tradition, but also later 
Peripatetic philosophy after Ibn Rushd and beginning with Khawajah NasTr al- 
Dln al-TusI, the School of Illumination ( ishraq ) founded by SuhrawardT, 
metaphysical and gnostic forms of Sufism identified closely with the school of 
Ibn ‘ Arabi, and the “transcendent theosophy” ( al-hikmat al-muta ‘aliyah) of 
Mulla Sadra, not to speak of philosophies with specific religious forms such as 
IsmaTlI philosophy, which possesses its own long and rich history . 36 

In order to emphasise the diffusion of philosophy as well as the richness of 
the Islamic intellectual tradition Nasr added, “The most profound metaphys- 
ics in Islam is to be found in the writings of the Sufi masters, especially 
those who have chosen to deal with the theoretical aspects of the spiritual 
way, or with that scientia sacra called gnosis {al- ‘irfan). A more general 
treatment of the meaning of philosophy in Islam would have to include 
Sufism, kalam, usul and some of the other Islamic sciences as well .” 37 
In the next section Nasr made a rather detailed survey of the definitions 
of the terms falsafah or hikmah as these terms have been understood by the 
traditional Islamic authorities themselves. His exposition provides insight 
into philosophy’s own vision of itself as reflected in the definitions 
formulated by the authorities of Islamic philosophy over the centuries. These 
definitions and the views of the authorities of Islamic philosophy reveal that 
there was a gradual increase of close rapport between philosophy and 
religion, and, in the end, philosophy became completely wedded to religion 
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in its deeper aspects. “In fact the whole later tradition of Islamic philosophy 
considered philosophy as veritable philosophy only if it is able to transform 
the being of man and enable him to have a new vision of things made 
possible by this very transformation. As such it is nothing other than a 
particular expression of the esotericism ( al-batin ) of religion, accessible only 
through spiritual exegesis or hermeneutics ( ta ’wFl) of the revealed truths 
contained in religious sources.” 38 A representative piece of writing is given 
in the following quotation from Mulla Sadra’s Al-Hikmat al-Muta ‘aliyah, 
where he defined falsafah or hikmah in a most comprehensive and precise 
manner 39 and followed it by arguing that the hikmah 40 mentioned in the 
Islamic texts is the “first principles discussed in hikmah muta 'aliyah . . .” 
and it was what the Holy Prophet had in mind in his prayer to his Lord when 
he said: “O Lord! Show us things as they really are.” 41 Nasr adds that, 

Moreover, [Mulla Sadra] gives a spiritual exegesis of the Quranic verse 
“Surely We created man of the best stature, then We reduced him to the lowest 
of the low, save those who believe and do good works” (Quran, XCV: 4-6) in 
this way: “of the best stature” refers to the spiritual world and the angelic part 
of the soul, “the lowest of the low” to the material world and the animal part 
of the soul, “those who believe” to theoretical hikmah and those who “do good 
works” to practical hikmah. Seen in this light hikmah, in its two aspects of 
knowledge and action, becomes the means whereby man is saved from his 
wretched state of the lowest of the low and enabled to regain the angelic and 
paradisial state in which he was originally made. Hikmah is, in his view, 
completely wedded to religion and the spiritual life and is far removed from 
purely mental activity connected with the rationalistic conception of philosophy 
that has become prevalent in the West since the post-Renaissance period. 42 

Part of the discussion in this article is devoted to the opposition that 
philosophy had to face from different quarters of the Islamic tradition. Nasr 
reminds us that “opposition,” in the context of a traditional civilization is 

very different from the opposition of contending philosophical schools which 
have no principles in common. In Islam there has often been a tension between 
the various components and dimensions of the tradition but a tension that has 
been almost always creative and has never destroyed the unity of Islam and its 
civilization. With this reserve in mind it can be said that “opposition” to 
falsafah in Islam came mainly from three groups, but for different reasons: The 
purely religious scholars dealing with fiqh and usul, the theologians 
{mutakallimun) especially of the Ash‘arite school, and certain of the Sufis. 43 

Though he had had occasion to refer to this matter of “opposition” in 
several of his earlier works 44 he further elaborated certain of its aspects and 
concluded by saying that, 
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The criticism of falsafah by the mutakallimun, therefore, was more than 
anything else a creative interplay between falsafah and kalam which left an 
indelible mark upon both of them. Kalam forced falsafah, even the Peripatetic 
school, to deal with certain specifically religious issues while falsafah 
influenced ever more the formulation and argumentation of kalam itself, 
starting with Imam al-Haramayn al-Juwaynl, continuing with al-Ghazzall and 
al-RazI, and in a sense culminating with ‘Adud al-Din al-Ijl and his Kitab al- 
mawaqif which is almost as much falsafah as kalam. In ShTism also it is 
difficult to distinguish some of the later commentaries upon the Taj rid from 
works on falsafah. The “opposition” of kalam to falsafah, therefore, far from 
dtsXroy'mgfalsafah, influenced its later course and in much of the Sunni world 
absorbed it into itself after the 7 th / 13 th century, with the result that, as already 
mentioned, such a figure as Ibn Khaldun was to call this late kalam a form of 
philosophy. 

As for the criticism of falsafah made by certain Sufis, it too must be taken 
in the light of the nature of Islamic esotericism. Sufi metaphysics could not 
become bound to the “lesser truth” of Aristotelianism against whose inherent 
limitations it reacted and whose limits it criticized. But the criticism against the 
substance of falsafah came, not from the whole of Sufism, but from a particular 
tendency within it. In general one can distinguish two tendencies in Sufi 
spirituality, one which takes the human intellect to be a ladder to the luminous 
world of the spirit and the other which emphasises more the discontinuity 
between the human reason and the Divine Intellect and seeks to reach the world 
of the spirit by breaking completely the power of ratiocination within the mind. 
The final result, which is union with God, is the same in both cases, but the role 
played by reason is somewhat different in the two instances. The first tendency 
can be seen in Ibn ‘ArabI, ‘Abd al-Karim al-Jili, Sadr al-DIn al-Qunyawi and 
the like, and the second in some of the famous Persian Sufi poets such as 
Sana’! and Mawlana Jalal al-Din RumI and in the Arab world in certain early 
Sufi poets. ... In fact both tendencies within Sufism have played a critical role 
in the later history of falsafah, one more positive and the other in a sense more 
negative, while both aspects of Sufism have remained the guardians and 
expositors of traditional falsafah or hikmah in its profoundest and most 
immutable sense or what in Western parlance is called philosophia perennis. 
Falsafah for its part benefited immensely from this interaction with Sufism and 
gradually became itself the outer courtyard leading those qualified to the inner 

garden of gnosis and beatitude The very substance of falsafah was changed 

during later Islamic history from simply a rational system of thought with an 
Islamic form to an ancillary of esotericism closely wedded to illumination and 
gnosis. Likewise Islamic philosophy was saved from the deadlock it had 
reached with the type of excessive Aristotelianism of an Ibn Rushd and was 
enabled to channel itself into a new direction, a direction which bestowed upon 
it renewed vigour and made it a major aspect of Islamic intellectual life in the 
Eastern lands of Islam during the eight centuries following the death of the 
Andalusian master of Aristotelianism with whom the earlier chapter of Islamic 
philosophy had drawn to a close. 45 
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Speaking of the changing role of philosophy in Islam and Islamic civilization 

Nasr alerted us to the fact that 

falsafah performed an important role in the process of the absoiption and 
synthesis of the pre-Islamic sciences and the formulation of the Islamic 
sciences. The science of logic, the problem of the classification of the sciences, 
the methodology of the sciences, and their interaction with the rest of Islamic 
culture were all deeply influenced by falsafah and its particular elaboration in 
Islam. Moreover, during this early period most of the great scientists were also 
philosophers, so that we can speak during the early centuries, and even later, 
of a single type of Muslim savant who was both philosopher and scientist and 
whom we have already called philosopher-scientist . 46 In any case during early 
Islamic history the cultivation and the development of the sciences would have 
been inconceivable without those of falsafah. The meaning of the term hakim, 
which denotes at once a physician, scientist and philosopher, is the best proof 
of this close connection. 

Not only did falsafah aid closely in the development of the intellectual 
sciences, but also it was the major discipline in which tools and instruments of 
analysis, logic and rational inquiry were developed for the transmitted sciences 
and other aspects of Islamic culture as well. The tools of logic developed 
mostly by the falasifah and in conformity with the particular genius of Islam, 
in which logic plays a positive role and prepares the mind for illumination and 
contemplation, were applied to fields ranging far and wide, from grammar and 
rhetoric to even the classification and categorisation of Hadlth, from organising 
economic activity in the bazaar to developing the geometry and arithmetic 
required to construct the great monuments of Islamic architecture . 47 

These and other innumerable proofs 

[a]ll attest to the important role of falsafah in early Islam in providing the 
appropriate intellectual background for the encounter of Muslims with the arts, 
sciences and philosophies of other civilizations. This role was in fact crucial 
during the early period of Islamic history when Muslims were translating the 
heritage of the great civilizations which had preceded them into their own 
world of thought and were laying the foundations for the rise of the Islamic 
sciences . 48 

Finally it must be re-asserted that during this earlier phase of Islamic history 
one of the important and enduring roles of falsafah was its struggle with kalam 
and the particularly “philosophical” structure it finally bestowed upon kalam. 
The difference between the treatises of kalam of al-Ash‘ari himself or his 
student Abu Bakr al-Baqillanl and RazI, Ijl and Sayyid Sharif al-Juijam is due 
solely to the long struggle with falsafah. Through kalam, therefore, falsafah, 
as an Islamic discipline, left its indelible mark upon the Sunni world . 49 



If the post-Ibn Rushdian phase witnessed a different role and function 
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of philosophy in Islam it was due to the impasse that the Peripatetic 
philosophy had reached as well as the firm establishment of various Islamic 
sciences which from then onwards followed their own course of develop- 
ment. The role and function of philosophy differed in the eastern and 
western lands of Islam as well, due to the situations prevailing in these 
regions. Though philosophy was only pursued sparcely and was not 
cultivated avidly in the western lands of Islam, it nevertheless continued to 
possess a certain mode of life within the matrix of Kalam and Sufism. Nasr 
informed us that, as far as the eastern lands of Islam were concerned, 

Besides \falsafah ’s] function in aiding to sustain the intellectual sciences, 
which continued to be cultivated in Persia and India — and also to a certain 
extent among the Ottomans — up to the 12 th /! 8 th century, and besides its role in 
the various aspects of the religious life of the community, falsafah or hikmah, 
which by now had come much closer to the heart of the Islamic message and 
had left the limitative confines of Peripatetic philosophy, became the bridge for 
many men to Sufism and Sufi metaphysics. ... On the one hand hikmah 
became profoundly imbued with the gnostic teachings of Ibn ‘Arab! and his 
school and was able to present in such cases as Mulla Sadra a more systematic 
and logical interpretation of Sufi metaphysics than found in many of the Sufi 
texts themselves, and on the other hand it became in turn the major point of 
access to the teachings of Sufism for many men of intellectual inclination who 
were engaged in the cultivation of the official religious sciences. 50 

The conclusion that Nasr draws from these points has been summarized in 
the following words. 

[FJalsafah in Islam satisfied a certain need for causality among certain types 
of men, provided the necessary logical and rational tools for the cultivation and 
development of many of the arts and sciences, enabled Muslims to encounter 
and assimilate the learning of many other cultures, in its interactions with 
Kalam left a deep effect upon the latter’s future course, and finally became a 
handmaid to illumination and gnosis, thus creating a bridge between the rigour 
of logic and the ecstasy of spiritual union. 51 

In his article “Post-Avicennian Philosophy and the Study of Being,” 
Nasr again drew the attention of his readers toward the significant difference 
of the role and function of philosophy during the course of its later 
development in the Islamic tradition. He said, 

in the Islamic world philosophy drew even closer to the ocean of Being itself 
until finally it became the complement of gnosis and its extension in the 
direction of systematic exposition and analysis. . . . [I]n the Islamic world also 
philosophy became inseparable from experience. But in this case the experi- 
ence in question was of a spiritual and inward character, including ultimately 
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the vision of Pure Being, tasting of a reality which is the origin of this sapiental 
wisdom or hikmah , 52 

In his Islamic Life and Thought Nasr returned to many of the issues that he 
had dealt with in his earlier works and devoted a large part of the book to the 
study of Islamic intellectual life and, more particularly, to the elucidation of 
various aspects of Islamic philosophy. 53 Two points deserve special mention 
here: continuity of the Islamic intellectual tradition and its Islamic/religious 
character. Nasr tried to dispel certain misconceptions that prevailed about 
both of these aspects of Islamic philosophy by reminding his readers: 

Because the Western-educated classes in the Islamic world are on the receiving 
end of general influences from the West, they tend to leam even about Islamic 
philosophy and their own intellectual heritage from orientalists and other 
Occidental sources. Even now in the case of the least prejudiced and most 
sympathetic orientalists — with some honourable exceptions — there is a 
tendency to substitute that period of Islamic intellectual history which 
influenced the West for the whole intellectual history of the Muslim world. 
Thus nearly every branch of the sciences and philosophy terminates, according 
to most of these sources, around the seventh/thirteenth century, the very period 
when intellectual contact between the East and West ceased. As a result, most 
Western-educated Oriental students of Islamic philosophy, who rely upon 
standard Western sources, think that for the past six or seven centuries there 
has been no intellectual life in Islam, and they tend to treat their own intellec- 
tual tradition as a passing phase in the history of Western civilization. 

There has been a great revival of interest in medieval civilization on the 
part of Western scholars during this century and in respectable academic 
circles one no longer follows the prejudice of the Renaissance and the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries in calling the medieval period or its early 
phase the Dark Ages. . . . These and many other factors which have risen from 
the false view of Islamic intellectual history have made the correct interpreta- 
tion of the Islamic heritage difficult, although the genuine sources, both written 
and oral, still exist for all who care to explore and study them. 54 

But contrary to what most Western sources have written, the intellectual 
life of Islam did not by any means come to an end merely because of the 
termination of this contact. 

There are numerous other traits of the philosophical and metaphysical 
schools in Islam which are worth discussing. Here it is sufficient to mention 
that there has been a continuity of intellectual tradition in Islam from the 
beginning to the present day, and that if this tradition is forgotten it is not 
because it does not exist but rather because we are sleeping over treasures. 56 

In the quotation that follows, Nasr, for the first time, gave the title 
“Prophetic Philosophy” to Islamic philosophy. 
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First of all, Islam is a tradition based wholly upon a distinct revelation, 
consequently, the sense of the transcendent and the revealed is a potent force 
in Islamic society. No philosophy that ignores both revelation and intellectual 
intuition, and thus divorces itself from the twin sources of transcendent 
knowledge, can hope to be anything but a disrupting and dissolving influence 
in Islamic society. Indeed, Islamic philosophy is precisely “prophetic philoso- 
phy,” that is to say a worldview in which the role of revelation, in both the 
macrocosmic and the microcosmic sense, looms large on the horizon. And it 
is in Islam that “prophetic philosophy” finds its most complete and perfect 
expression. 

Secondly, and closely connected to this point, there is the question of the 
relation between reason and revelation, which occupied the Muslim philoso- 
phers from the very beginning and which found its most harmonious solution 
in the hands of Mulla Sadra, who like the sages before him expounded that 
Divine Wisdom or sapientia, that gnosis in which faith and reason find their 
common ground. One need hardly mention that, once the function of the 
intellect is reduced to reason and also revelation is limited to its most exoteric 
and outward level of meaning, then faith and reason can never become truly 
harmonised. Every attempt which is then made to bring about a harmony will 
meet with the lack of success that the history of modem times so amply 
illustrates. 

Islamic philosophy also possesses a unified vision of things — that is, a 
view of the interrelation between all realms of knowledge. However dangerous 
the separative tendency (or sclerosis as some call it) of the modem sciences 
may be for the West, it is doubly fatal for Islam, whose sole raison d’etre is to 
assert the doctrine of unity ( al-tawhld) and to apply it to every aspect of life. 
To be able to create and maintain an interrelation between various fields of 
knowledge is therefore of vital importance for all who are interested in the 
welfare of Islamic society. And here, as in other instances, the Islamic 
intellectual heritage offers ample guidance. 57 

[P]hilosophy turns from the attempt to describe a rational system to 
explaining the structure of reality with the aim of providing a plan of the 
cosmos with the help of which man can escape from this world considered as 
a cosmic crypt. Henceforth, in the East the primary role of philosophy became 
to provide the possibility of a vision of the spiritual universe. Philosophy thus 
became closely wedded to gnosis as we see in the Illuminationist (ishraqi) 
theosophy of SuhrawardI over a century after Avicenna. 58 

Gradually the teachings of Avicenna, ShurawardI and Ibn ‘Arab!, as well as 
those of the theologians, became synthesised in vast metaphysical systems 
which reached their peak during the eleventh/seventeenth century with Mir 
Damad and Sadr al-DIn Shiraz!. These metaphysicians, who are the contempo- 
raries of Descartes and Leibniz, developed a metaphysics which was no less 
logical and demonstrative than those of their European contemporaries did and 
yet which included a dimension of gnosis and intuition which the European 
philosophy of the period completely lacked. 59 
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The question of the integration and assimilation of the intellectual 
heritage of Antiquity came up again in the discussions of Islamic science 
and, since it holds good for Islamic philosophy as well, a few comments 
would be appropriate here. 

Islamic science came into being from a wedding between the spirit that issued 
from the Quranic revelation and the existing sciences of various civilizations 
which Islam inherited and which it transmuted through its spiritual power into 
a new substance, at once different from and continuous with what had existed 
before it. The international and cosmopolitan nature of Islamic civilization, 
derived from the universal character of the Islamic revelation and reflected in 
the geographical spread of the Islamic world (dar al-islam), enabled it to create 
the first science of a truly international nature in human history. 

Islam became heir to the intellectual heritage of all the major civilizations 
before it save that of the Far East, and it became a haven within which various 
intellectual traditions found a new lease upon life, albeit transformed within a 
new spiritual universe. This point must be repeated, particularly since so many 
people in the West wrongly believe that Islam acted simply as a bridge over 
which ideas of Antiquity passed to mediaeval Europe. As a matter of fact 
nothing could be further from the truth, for no ideas, theory or doctrine entered 
the citadel of Islamic thought unless it became first Muslimized and integrated 
into the total world view of Islam. Whatever could not make its peace ( salam ) 
with Islam was sooner or later dispelled from the arena of Islamic intellectual 
life or relegated completely to the margin of the tapestry of the Islamic 
sciences. 60 

The most important source for Islamic alchemy, and in fact a major source 
of inspiration for certain of the other Islamic sciences and schools of thought, 
is, however, a number of treatises attributed to Hermes and known in the West 
as the Corpus Hermeticum. 6 ' What the mediaeval and even post-mediaeval 
West has known of Hermes comes essentially from Islamic sources rather than 
directly from Alexandrian ones, where, from the Wedding of the Greek god 
Hermes and the Egyptian god Thoth, the figure of Hermes as the founder of a 
alchemy and a whole ‘philosophy of nature’ come into being. 

In Islamic sources the one Hermes of Alexandrian sources became three, 
hence the term “Hermes Trismegistos” (from the Arabic al-muthallath bi’l- 
hikmah), which has inspired so many philosophers and poets in the West. The 
three Hermes were considered by Muslims as prophets belonging to the golden 
chain of prophecy stretching from Adam to the Prophet of Islam. Hence 
Hermeticism was considered as a revealed doctrine and was easily integrated 
into the Islamic perspective because it was already ‘Islamic’ in the wider sense 
of the term as belonging to the chain of prophecy. The first Hermes was 
identified with the ante-diluvian prophet Idris (or Akhnukh). He lived in Egypt 
and built the pyramids. The second was entitled al-Babill, namely “Babylo- 
nian.” He lived in Mesopotamia after the flood and was responsible for 
reviving the sciences. The third lived again in Egypt after the flood and taught 
men many of the sciences and crafts. The Muslims saw the three Hermes not 
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only as founders of alchemy, but also of astronomy and astrology, architecture 
and many of the other arts, and finally of philosophy. The first Hermes is 
entitled by Muslim sources Abul-Hukama’ (the father of theosophers or 
philosophers ). 62 

One may wish to question the legitimacy and opportuneness of the 
aforementioned approach, as it is discernible among the theologians, 
theosophers and philosophers of Islam. From the point of view that Nasr has 
adopted it derives its legitimacy from the inherent principles and practice of 
the Islamic Tradition itself. Islamic Tradition, from its vantage point of being 
the summation, incorporated — obviously with alterations, amendments, 
abrogation, and adaptations — the “Judeo-Christian” elements; especially the 
legal (or SharVite, in the technical sense of the word) aspects of the Mosaic 
code and the esoteric elements of the Christian message. These elements 
were brought to perfection in this summation with the addition of specifi- 
cally Islamic aspects of the new faith in the Islamic revelation. This process, 
as it was accomplished on a purely vertical plane, had the stamp of divine 
sanction on it which distinguished it from any subsequent attempts that the 
Islamic community may have envisaged in the same direction. Nevertheless 
it had the significant role of setting the example for integrating ideas and 
symbols of pre-Islamic origin into the unitary perspective of Islam and its 
general framework. 

As for the opportuneness of such an approach we can do no better than 
to quote Nasr again. This time he has elucidated the point with reference to 
Ibn ‘ArabI, but the argument holds good for Islamic philosophy also. 

The importance of Ibn ‘ArabI consists, therefore, in his formulation of the 
doctrines of Sufism and in his making them explicit. His advent marks neither 
a “progress” in Sufism by its becoming more articulated and theoretical, nor a 
deterioration from a love of God to a form of pantheism, as has been so often 
asserted against Ibn ‘ArabI. Actually, the explicit formulation of Sufi doctrines 
by Muhyl al-DIn signifies a need on the part of the milieu to which they were 
addressed for further explanation and greater clarification. Now, the need for 
explanation does not increase with one’s knowledge; rather, it becomes 
necessary to the extent that one is ignorant and has lost the immediate grasp of 
things through a dimming of the faculty of intuition and insight. As Islamic 
civilization drew away gradually from its source of revelation, the need for 
explanation increased to the degree that the spiritual insight and the perspicac- 
ity of men diminished. The early generations needed only a hint or directive 
( isharah ) to understand the inner meaning o,f things; men of later centuries 
needed a full-fledged explanation. Through Ibn ‘ArabI Islamic esotericism 
provided the doctrines which alone could guarantee the preservation of the 
Tradition among men who were always in danger of being led astray by 
incorrect reasoning and in most of whom the power of intellectual intuition was 
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not strong enough to reign supreme over other human tendencies and to prevent 
the mind from falling into error. Through Ibn ‘Arab!, what had always been the 
inner truth of Sufism was formulated in such a manner that it has dominated the 
spiritual and intellectual life of Islam ever since. 63 

This formulation was responsible, apart from other things, for “placing 
in the ascendancy the trend to expound the mystical experience in philo- 
sophic terminology.” 64 As such it was one of the various possible means to 
justify and prove the religious teachings concerning God’s unity that 
unfolded themselves gradually during the whole of Islamic intellectual 
history. 65 Use of philosophic terminology or discussion of philosophic 
positions shall never be equated, however, with the unbridled activity of the 
unaided reason that would imply that the norm for the mind is reasoning 
pure and simple, in the absence, not only of intellection, but also of 
indispensable objective data. This is an expression in a philosophic style and 
terminology of specifically Islamic positions and data obtained from mystical 
experience, as well as from unveiling finding as a result of reading and 
meditating upon the Quran and fearing God, that cannot be legitimately 
viewed as bringing philosophic issues within the pale of Sufism. To quote 
Schuon, 

In a certain respect, the difference between philosophy, theology and gnosis is 
total; in another respect, it is relative. It is total when one understands, by 
“philosophy,” only rationalism; 66 ... by “theology,” only the explanation of 
religious teachings; and by “gnosis,” only intuitive and intellective, and thus 
supra-rational, knowledge; but the difference is only relative when one 
understands by “philosophy” the fact of thinking, by “theology” the fact of 
speaking dogmatically of God and religious things and by “gnosis” the fact of 
presenting pure metaphysics, for then the genres interpenetrate. It is impossible 
to deny that the most illustrious Sufis, while being “Gnostics” by definition, 
were at the same time to some extent theologians and to some extent philoso- 
phers and to some extent philosophers and to some extent gnostics, the last 
word having to be understood in its proper and most sectarian meaning. 67 

Chittick has also pointed out that “the mainstream of Islamic intellectuality, 
which in any case was moving more towards philosophy than Kalam. In 
addition, from the 7th/13th century onward Islamic intellectuality tends 
towards synthesis. Many authors contributed to the harmonisation of 

divergent intellectual perspectives It was only logical that Sufism should 

play a major role in this harmonisation of different intellectual streams.” 68 
Islam and the Plight of the Modern Man, 69 as the title implies, deals with 
comparative study of the predicament of the modem man in its varied 
aspects. Intellectual life is also the focus of Nasr’s attention, and in this work 
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comparative aspects of the issue have received greater attention, though the 
position that Nasr adopted earlier is maintained. Commenting upon the 
situation of philosophy in the West, Nasr said, 

Sapiental doctrines and the appropriate spiritual techniques necessary for their 
realization are hardly accessible in the West, and “philosophy” has become 
totally divorced from experience of a spiritual nature. In the traditional East the 
very opposite holds true. “Philosophy” as a mental play or discipline that does 
not transform one’s being is considered meaningless and in fact dangerous. The 
whole of the teachings of such Islamic philosophers as SuhrawardI and Mulla 
Sadra and all of Sufism are based on this point, as are all the schools of 
Hinduism and Buddhism, especially Vedanta and Zen. The very separation of 
knowledge from being which lies at the heart of the crisis of modem man is 
avoided in the Oriental traditions, which consider legitimate only that form of 
knowledge that can transform the being of the knower . 70 

[The] term “philosophy” ( al-falsafah or al-hikmah) used in a traditional 
Islamic context must not be confused or equated with the modem use of the 
term, and also that the basic distinction between Oriental metaphysics and 
profane philosophy must be kept in mind. Moreover, the traditional Islamic 
“philosophy” which is usually the subject of comparative studies fills, in fact, 
an intermediate position in the spectrum of Islamic intellectual life between the 
pure metaphysics contained in various forms of Islamic esotericism, especially 
Sufism but also the inner aspect of Shi'ism, and rationalistic philosophy, which 
through its gradual decadence in the West led to the completely profane 
philosophy of today . 71 

Moreover Islamic philosophy never died. In Nasr’s words, “The situation for 
Islamic philosophy is even more startling, since Islamic philosophy and 
metaphysics have never really decayed at all .” 72 

The theme of absorbing the heritage of earlier civilizations comes up 
again here, but from a comparative angle. 

Because of the integrating power of Islam and the fact that it was destined to 
cover the “middle-belt” of the world, it came historically into contact with 
many modes of thought, including the Graeco-Alexandrian, Persian, Indian and 
even, to a certain extent, Far Eastern. The basis of Islamic intellectual life was 
therefore cosmopolitan and international in conformity with the world-wide 
perspective of Islam itself and the universal nature of the fundamental Islamic 
doctrine of Unity ( al-tawhld ). Moreover, because it was the last revelation and 
therefore the synthesis of the messages of the traditions before it, Islam 
developed an extremely rich intellectual life into which was integrated much 
of the heritage of mankind that had preceded it, a heritage that became 
transformed by the light of Unity and converted into a building block in the 
new edifice of the Islamic arts, sciences and philosophy . 73 Islamic philosophy, 
if considered in its totality and not only in terms of the Peripatetic school 
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known in the West, is extremely rich and possesses schools that can be com- 
pared with most of the intellectual perspectives and traditional philosophies of 
the East, of the ancient Mediterranean world and of mediaeval Europe. 74 

In his Knowledge and the Sacred, S. H. Nasr brought the issue into a 
still broader perspective. “In the intellectual life of a religious civilization 
such as that of Christianity or Islam or for that matter in the Jewish tradition, 
one can detect three and not just two major schools or ways of thinking: 
philosophy, theology, and gnosis or metaphysics (or theosophy) in its 
traditional sense.” 75 

Besides the various cosmological sciences, there are, as already noted, three 
modes of knowing dealing with principles which one can distinguish in a 
traditional world, especially those governed by one of the Abrahamic religions: 
these three being philosophy, theology, and gnosis, or in a certain context 
theosophy. The modem world distinguishes only two modes or disciplines: 
philosophy and theology rather than the three existing in the traditional world 
of not only Christianity but also Islam and Judaism. 

In the Islamic tradition after several centuries during which the various 
perspectives were formed, a situation developed which demonstrates fully the 
role and function of philosophy, theology, and metaphysics or gnosis in a 
traditional context. There were schools such as that of the Peripatetics 
( mashsha’i) that could be called philosophical in the traditional sense. There 
were schools of theology ( kalam ) such as that of the Mu'tazilites, the 
Ash'arites, the Maturidites, the IsmaTlIs, and the Twelve-Imam Shl'ites. Then 
there was gnosis or metaphysics associated with various schools of Sufism. As 
far as the eastern Islamic world was concerned, there also gradually developed 
a school associated with SuhrawardI and his school of illumination ( al-ishraq ) 
which was both philosophical and gnostic and which should be called, properly 
speaking, theosophical, while in the western lands of Islam, contemporary with 
this development, philosophy ceased to exist as a distinct discipline becoming 
wed to theology on the one hand and gnosis on the other. Likewise, medieval 
Judaism could distinguish between the same three kinds of intellectual 
perspectives represented by such figures as Judas Halevy, Maimonides, Ibn 
Gabirol, and Luria. Needless to say, in medieval Christianity one could also 
distinguish between the theology of a Saint Bernard, the philosophy of an 
Albertus Magnus, and the gnosis of a Meister Eckhart, not to speak of a Roger 
Bacon or Raymond Lull, who correspond more to the school of ishraq of 
SuhrawardI than anything else if a comparison is to be made with the Islamic 
tradition. 

All three disciplines have a role and function to play in the intellectual life 
of a traditional world. There is an aspect of “philosophy” which is necessary 
for the exposition of certain theological and gnostic ideas as there are elements 
of theology and gnosis which are present in every authentic expression of 
philosophy worthy of the name. One can, in fact, say that every great 
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philosopher is also to some extent theologian and metaphysician, in the sense 
of gnostic, as every great theologian is to some extent philosopher and gnostic 
and every gnostic to some degree philosopher and theologian as found in the 
case of an Ibn ‘Arab! or Meister Eckhart. 

For them the sages of antiquity such as Pythagoras and Plato were “Unitarians” 
( muwahhidun ) who expressed the truth which lies at the heart of all religions. 
They, therefore, belonged to the Islamic universe and were not considered alien 
to it. 

The Islamic intellectual tradition in both its gnostic ( ma ‘rifah or ' irfan ) 
and philosophical and theosophical (falsafah-hikmah ) aspects saw the source 
of this unique truth which is the “Religion of the Truth” ( din al-haqq) in the 
teachings of the ancient prophets going back to Adam and considered the 
prophet Idris, whom it identified with Hermes, as the “father of philosophers” 
(Abu’l-hukama’). Many Sufis called not only Plato “divine” but also associated 
Pythagoras, Empedocles, with whom an important corpus which influenced 
certain schools of Sufism is associated, and others with the primordial wisdom 
associated with prophecy. Even early Peripatetic ( mashsha'T) philosophers such 
as al-Farabi saw a relation between philosophy and prophecy and revelation. 
Later figures such as Suhrawardl expanded this perspective to include the 
tradition of pre-Islamic Persia. Suhrawardl spoke often of al-hikmat al- 
laduniyyah or Divine Wisdom (literally the wisdom which is near God) in 
terms almost identical with what Sophia and also philosophia perennis mean 
traditionally, including its aspect of realization. A later Islamic figure, the 
eighth/fourteenth (Islamic/Christian) century gnostic and theologian Sayyid 
Haydar Amull, made no reservations in pointing to the correspondence existing 
between the “Muhammadan” pleroma of seventy-two stars of the Islamic 
universe and the seventy-two stars of the pleroma comprised of those sages 
who had preserved their primordial nature but belong to a world outside of the 
specifically Islamic one. 

The belief of the Muslim philosophers that the Greek philosophers had learned 
their doctrines from the prophets, especially Solomon, and that “philosophy 
derives from the niche of prophecy,” if not verifiable historically, nevertheless, 
contains a profound truth, namely, the relation of this wisdom to the sacred and 
its origin in revelation, even if this revelation cannot be confined in the strictly 
Abrahamic sense to a particular figure or prophet . 78 

Traditional Islam in the Modern World 79 summarizes the views that 
Nasr expressed in his earlier works but, as before, always with a fresh 
dimension added to its exposition. 

Islam has created one of the richest philosophical traditions, one which 
possesses great spiritual significance for Islam itself and which has survived as 
a continuous tradition to this day. Heir to Pythagoreanism, Platonism, 
Aristotelianism, Neo-pythagoreanism, Hermeticism and Neoplatonism, and 
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aware of many branches of Stoicism and the later schools of Hellenistic 
thought, Islam created a powerful and original philosophy within the intellec- 
tual universe of Abrahamic monotheism and the Quranic revelation, while 
incorporating those elements of Greek philosophy which conformed to the 
Islamic Unitarian perspective. The origin of what is characteristically medieval 
philosophy, whether Jewish or Christian, is to be found in Islamic philosophy. 

Being traditional philosophy based upon the supra-individual intellect 
rather than upon individualistic opinion, Islamic philosophy developed schools 
and perspectives which were followed over the centuries, rather than being 
changed and overthrown by one philosopher after another. Already in the 3 rd /9 th 
century, Peripatetic {mashsha’I) philosophy, which itself represented a 
synthesis of Plato, Aristotle and Plotinus in the context of the Islamic world- 
view, was begun by al-Kindl, further developed by al-Farabl, pursued in the 4 th / 
10 th century by al-‘Amin and Abu Ya'qub al-SijistanS and reached its peak with 
Ibn Slna, the Latin Avicenna, who became the prototype of the philosopher- 
scientist for all later Islamic history. Criticized by such theologians as al- 
GhazzalT, al-Shahrastam and Fakhr al-Dln al-Razi, this school was temporarily 
eclipsed in the eastern lands of Islam but enjoyed a period of intense activity 
in Spain with Ibn Bajjah, Ibn Tufayl and Ibn Rushd or Averroes, the foremost 
expositor of this school in the Islamic West (al-Maghrib). As for the East, the 
school of Ibn Slna was resuscitated by Naslr al-Din al-Tusi in the 3 th 
century and continued henceforth as an important intellectual tradition during 
the centuries which followed. . . . 

During later centuries, while in most of the Arab world philosophy as a 
distinct discipline became integrated into either Sufism in its intellectual aspect 
or philosophical theology ( kalam ), in Persia and the adjacent areas including 
not only India but also Iraq and Turkey, various schools of philosophy 
continued to flourish. At the same time, the different intellectual disciplines, 
such as Peripatetic philosophy, the school of Illumination, theology and Sufi 
metaphysics were drawing closer together. The ground was thus prepared for 
the already-mentioned revival of Islamic philosophy in the Safavid period in 
Persia with Mir Damad, the founder of the “School of Isfahan,” and especially 
Sadr al-Dln ShlrazI, his student, who is perhaps the greatest of the later Islamic 
metaphysicians. Even through the gradual decay of the teaching of the 
“intellectual sciences” in the madrasahs, this later school associated with the 
name of Sadr al-Dln ShlrazI, as well as those of Ibn Slna, SuhrawardI, Ibn 
‘Arab! and their commentators, continued to be taught and to produce 
noteworthy figures, some of whom have survived to the present day. 

The Islamic philosophical tradition, although of great diversity and 
richness, is characterised by certain features which are of special significance 
both for its understanding and for an appraisal of its import for the world at 
large. This philosophy breathes in a religious universe in which a revealed 
book and prophecy dominate the horizon. It is, therefore, “prophetic philoso- 
phy”; whatever might be the subject with which it is concerned. 80 Moreover, 
it is a philosophy which, in conformity with the Islamic perspective, is based 
upon the intellect as a supematurally natural faculty within man which is a 
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sacrament and which, if used correctly, leads to the same truths as revealed 
through prophecy. It is therefore concerned most of all with the One who 
dominates the whole message of Islam. This philosophy is also concerned with 
the basic issues of the harmony between reason and revelation and of 
providing, within the context of a religious universe dominated by monotheism, 
a metaphysics centered around the supreme doctrine of the One. It is also 
concerned with providing keys for the understanding of the manifold in relation 
to the One. It is therefore rich, not only in religious and ethical philosophy, but 
also in philosophies of nature and mathematics as well as of art. In fact, as far 
as the Islamic sciences are concerned, they were cultivated in the bosom of 
Islamic philosophy and almost always by men who were not only scientists but 
also philosophers. 81 

The nature of this reality, which man is in his essence, is elucidated by 
traditional Islamic philosophy, for that is wedded at once to intellect and 
revelation and is related to God, the cosmos and human society. Islamic 
philosophy is one of the richest treasures of traditional wisdom that have 
survived to this day and it stands at the center of the battle which traditional 
Islam must wage on the intellectual front in the modem world. 82 

As could be discerned from the foregoing quotations, Nasr is expressing his 
views not only about the past of Islamic philosophy but also about its role 
and function in present-day Islam. 

But few are aware of the fact that, in the context of present-day education and 
the current understanding of philosophy, not only is falsafah truly philosophy, 
but that there is also “philosophy” in many other Islamic sciences such as tafslr, 
Hadfih, kalim, usul al-fiqh and tasawwuf, as well as of course in the natural and 
mathematical sciences, all of which are rooted in principle in the Quran, which 
is of course the fountain of hikmah or wisdom. . . . 

It is true that the Islamic intellectual tradition is too rich and diversified to 
provide just one meaning for the Quranic term al-hikmah, but it is also true that 
the several intellectual perspectives that have been cultivated in Islam all 
conform to the doctrine of unity ( al-tawhid ), and one can therefore come to 
understand the term “philosophy” as implying knowledge of the nature of 
things based upon and leading to al-tawhid, therefore profoundly Islamic even 
if issuing originally from non-Islamic sources. . . . The student should be 
encouraged to know something of this rich intellectual background and not be 
presented with a picture of the Islamic intellectual tradition as a monolithic 
structure amenable only to one level of interpretation. Such a perspective only 
deadens the mind and creates a passivity that makes the penetration of foreign 

ideas into the Islamic world so much easier This interpretation of Islamic 

history was originally the work of orientalists who could accept Islamic 
civilization only as a phase in the development of their own civilization. The 
adoption of this view by certain Muslims is, therefore, even more surprising 
since it does so much injustice to the grandeur of Islamic civilization and, even 
more importantly, is manifestly false. 83 
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The method of reducing philosophy to the history of philosophy is itself 
something completely modem and non-Islamic. Nor in fact does this method 
conform to the perspective of any of the other major traditional civilizations. 
In such civilizations, philosophy is not identified with an individual who gives 
his name to a particular philosophical mode of thought. . . . Rather, philosophy 
is identified with an intellectual perspective which lasts over the centuries and 
which, far from being a barrier to creativity, remains a viable means of access 
to the Truth within the particular tradition in question. Men who give their 
names to traditional schools of thought are seen more as “intellectual func- 
tions” than mere individuals. 84 

Islamic intellectual life should be divided into its traditional schools of usul, 
kalam, masTis/ia ’/(Peripatetic) philosophy, ishraql(the School of Illumination), 
ma'rifah or ‘irjan (theoretical and doctrinal Sufims) and, finally, the later 
school of al-hikmat al-muta ‘aliyah (the Transcendent Theosophy) associated 
with the name of Sadr al-DIn Shlrazl. Then each of these schools should be 
subdivided according to their traditional divisions, such as Sunni and Shl'ite 
usul, Mu'tazilite, Ash'arite, Ithna ‘Ashari and IsmaTlI kalam, eastern and 
western schools of mashsha’i philosophy, etc., . . . 

In the same manner, the development of mashshal philosophy should not 
stop with Ibn Rushd, as is usually the case, following Western sources for 
which Islamic philosophy ends with him, but include the later Turkish 
criticisms of his Tahafut al-tahafut during the Ottoman period, the revival of 
mashshal philosophy in the East by Naslr al-DIn TusI and Qutb al-DIn Shlrazl 
and the continuation of the school of Ibn SIna up to our own times, when major 
philosophical commentaries and analyzes of his work have continued to appear 
in Persia, Pakistan and India. The same could be said of the other schools. 85 

The traditional conflict between the various schools of Islamic thought 
should also be taught as conflicts between so many different perspectives 
converging upon the Truth, conflicts which are of a very different nature from 
those found between contending philosophical schools in the modern world 
because, in the first case, there are always the transcendent principles of the 
Islamic tradition which ultimately unify, whereas, in the second case, such 
unifying principles are missing. It is true that the Ash’arites opposed the 
Mu'tazilities, that the mutakallimun in general were against the mashsha’i 
philosophers, that SuhrawardI, the founder of the school of ishraq, criticized 
Peripatetic logic and metaphysics, that Ibn Taymiyyah wrote against formal 
logic and Sufism, etc. But had these conflicts been like those of modem 
thought, the Islamic tradition would not have survived. There was, however, 
always the unifying principle of al-tawhld, and a sense of hierarchy within the 
Islamic tradition itself which allowed intellectual figures to appear from time 
to time who were at once mutakallim, philosophers and metaphysicians of the 
gnostic school ( al-ma'rifah ), and who realized the inner unity of these 
perspectives within their own being. The fact that there were many and not just 
one school of thought should not therefore be taught to students as a sign of 
either chaos or weakness, but as the result of the richness of the Islamic 
tradition, which was able to cater to the needs of different intellectual types and 
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therefore to keep within its fold so many human beings of differing back- 
grounds and intellectual abilities. The diversity should be taught as the 
consequence of so many applications of the teachings of Islam, some more 
partial and some more complete, yet all formulated so as to prevent men with 
different mental abilities and attitudes from seeking knowledge and the 
quenching of their thirst for answers to certain questions outside the structure 
of the Islamic tradition itself, as was to happen in the Christian West during the 
Renaissance. This profusion and diversity of schools, which were different but 
which all drew from the fountain-head of the Quranic revelation and al-tawhld, 
was the means whereby Islam succeeded in preserving the sacred character of 
knowledge and different sciences was a necessity. 86 

In nearly every branch of philosophy, the Islamic tradition is rich beyond 
belief, if only its sources were made known. This is especially true of 
metaphysics. Here Islamic metaphysics should be presented as the science of 
Ultimate Reality, which is the One ( al-Ahad) or Allah, who has revealed 
Himself in the Quran. There has been no Islamic school whose teachings are 
not based on the doctrine of the One who is both Absolute and Infinite. In the 
study of this Sublime Principle, the Muslim sages developed several languages 
of discourse, some based on the consideration of the One as Pure Being with 
an ensuing ontology conforming to that view but always seeing Pure Being, not 
as the first link in the “great chain of being,” but as the Source which tran- 
scends existence altogether. Others saw the One as Light ( al-nur ) according to 
the Quranic verse, “God is the Light of the Heavens and the earth” — 
(XXIV:35); and yet others as the Truth ( al-Haqq ) which transcends even Pure 
Being, as the supra-ontological Principle whose first determination or act is in 
fact Being for God said be ( kun ) and there was. It is the Western scholars of 
Islamic philosophy who have called Ibn SIna “the first philosopher of being”; 
without any exaggeration or chauvinism, one could say that, in a sense, the 
development of ontology in the West is a commentary or footnote to Ibn SIna, 
but one which moves towards an ever more limited understanding of Being 
until finally it results in either the neglect of ontology or a parody of it. 87 

As we remarked earlier, emphasis on the Islamic contours of Muslim 
philosophy and its religious character becomes more pronounced in Nasr’s 
works 88 as we approach the present. Islamic Spirituality— Manifestations, 
Volume I, 89 elaborated the point further. Nasr wrote, 

Every integral Religion has within it intellectual dimensions that may be called 
theological, philosophical, and gnostic — if this latter term is understood as 
referring to a knowledge that illuminates and liberates. Islam is no exception 
to this principle and has developed within its bosom all three types of 
intellectual activity, each possessing a millennial tradition with numerous 
illustrious representatives. The relative significance of each dimension is, 
however, not the same in Islam and Christianity, nor do the categories 
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correspond exactly to schools into which their names are translated in a 
European language such as English. In the Islamic intellectual universe, there 
exists first of all al-ma ‘rifah or al- ‘irfan (gnosis). Then there is falsafah, which 
is itself derived from the Greek philosophia and corresponds to philosophy in 
the older sense of the term, before it became limited to its positivistic 
definition. This school in turn became transformed for the most part in later 
centuries into al-hikmat al-ilahiyyah (literally, theo-sophia). Finally, there is 
Kalam, usually translated as theology, whose propagators, the mutakallimun, 
were referred to by Thomas Aquinas as the loquentes. The significance of these 
intellectual dimensions is not the same as corresponding perspectives in the 
West. This is especially true of Kalam, which does not at all occupy the same 
central role in Islamic thought as theology does in Christianity. Furthermore, 
the Islamic schools have interacted with each other in a totally different manner 
from what one observes in the Christian West. Gnosis has played a more 
central role in the Islamic traditions than it has in the West, and the destiny of 
philosophy has been very different in the two worlds despite their close affinity 
in the European Middle Ages. As for theology, it has continued to harbor over 
the centuries the profoundest religious and spiritual impulses of Christianity, 
whereas in Islam it has always been more peripheral although much that is 
considered to be theology in the West is to be found in Islamic philosophy. 

In Christianity not only has theology attempted to provide a rational 
defense for the faith, but it has also sought to provide access to the highest 
realms of the life of the spirit, as one finds in the mystical theology of 
Dionysius the Areopagite or, in the Protestant context, in the Theologica 
Germanica of Martin Luther. Such has never been the case in Islam, where 
Kalam, which means literally “word,” continued to be “the science that bears 
responsibility of solidly establishing religious beliefs by giving proofs and 
dispelling doubts .” 90 The deepest spiritual and intellectual expressions of Islam 
are not to be found in works of Kalam. Yet this science is important for the 
understanding of certain aspects of Islamic thought and must be treated in any 
work seeking to deal with the manifestations of Islamic spirituality. 91 ^ 

Commenting upon the meaning and significance of the Islamic 
philosophy in the Islamic Tradition he said, 

In the Islamic perspective, the intellect {al- 'aql) and the spirit ( al-ruh ) are 
closely related and are two faces of the same reality. Islamic spirituality is 
inseparable from intellectuality as traditionally understood, and those who have 
been concerned with the intellect in the Islamic cultural citadel and those 
concerned with the world of the spirit form a single family with profound 
affinities with each other. This fact is certainly true of the Islamic philosophers 
who have been considered by most Western scholars of Islam as well as anti- 
intellectualist elements within the Islamic world to be peripheral and outside 
of the main current of Islamic intellectual life. In reality, however, Islamic 
philosophy constitutes an important component of the Islamic intellectual 
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tradition, and the Islamic philosophers belong to the same spiritual universe as 
the gnostics ( ‘urafa’) among the Sufis. Furthermore, Islamic philosophy has 
played an important role in the development of Kalam, not to speak of the 
Islamic sciences such as mathematics, astronomy, and medicine, which have 
been inseparable from Islamic philosophy throughout their history. 

To understand the significance of Islamic philosophy, it is necessary to go 
beyond the prevalent Western view, according to which Islamic philosophy 
began with al-Kindi and terminated with Ibn Rushd (the famous Latin 
Averroes) with Ibn Khaldun representing an interesting postscript. Moreover, 
one must understand this philosophy as Islamic and not Arabic philosophy, for, 
although some of its great representatives such as al-Kindl and Ibn Rushd were 
Arabs, the majority, including such major figures as Ibn STna, Suhrawardi, and 
Mulla Sadra, were Persian. Especially during the later centuries, the main home 
of Islamic philosophy was Persia and adjacent areas of the Islamic world such 
as Muslim India, which had close links with Persian culture. This philosophy 
is also Islamic not only because different Muslim peoples cultivated it but 
because it is related by its roots, dominating concepts, and determining world 
view to the Islamic revelation, which also molded the mind and soul of those 
intellectual figures who developed this philosophy. 

Some figures within the Islamic world wrote works on philosophy, for 
example, Muhammad ibn Zakariyya’ al-Razi (d. ca. 320/932), but their 
philosophy was not Islamic in this sense of being related in its principles to the 
Islamic revelation and functioning in a universe in which revelation looms as 
a blinding reality upon the horizon. The main tradition of philosophy from al- 
Kindl and al-Farabi to Shah Wallallah of Delhi and Sabziwari, however, was 
Islamic in that it was integrally related to the principles of the Islamic 
revelation and an organic part of the Islamic intellectual universe. Moreover, 
this philosophical tradition did not die eight centuries ago with Ibn Rushd but 
has continued as a living tradition to this day. To understand Islamic spiritual- 
ity fully, one must gain some knowledge of this long philosophical tradition, 
which may be called “prophetic philosophy” ... 92 

The main concern of philosophy was the discovery of the truth wherever 
it might be. In a famous statement of Abu Ya‘qub al-Kindl, that has been 
repeated often over the centuries, all Islamic philosophy is characterised. He 
said: 

We should not be ashamed to acknowledge truth and to assimilate it from 
whatever source it comes to us, even if it is brought to us by former generations 
and foreign peoples. For him who seeks the truth there is nothing of higher 
value than truth itself; it never cheapens or abases him who reaches for it, but 
ennobles and honors him. 93 

Regarding this, Nasr comments: 



It was this universal conception of truth that has always characterized Islamic 
philosophy — a truth, however, which is not bound by the limits of reason. 
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Rather, it is the illimitable Truth reached by the intellect which al-Kindl, like 
other Islamic philosophers, distinguished clearly from reason as the analytical 
faculty of the mind. This intellect is like an instrument of inner revelation for 
which the macrocosmic revelation provides an objective cadre. The Islamic 
philosophers considered the call of the truth to be the highest call of philoso- 
phy, but this did not mean the subservience of revelation to reason, as some 
have contended. Rather, it meant to reach the truth at the heart of revelation 
through the use of the intellect, which, in its macrocosmic manifestation usually 
identified with the archangel of revelation, Gabriel, is the instrument of 
revelation itself . 94 

It was the destiny of Islamic philosophy to become finally wed to gnosis 
in the bosom of the revealed truth of Islam. When one studies later Islamic 
philosophers, one realizes immediately this wedding between ratiocination and 
inner illumination, between intellection and spiritual experience, between 
rational thought and sanctity. This final union characterizes the ultimate nature 
and destiny of Islamic philosophy, which, besides its great importance in the 
domains of logic, mathematics, and the natural sciences, has always been 
concerned with the supreme science and that knowledge which is inseparable 
from inner realization. That is why Islamic philosophy has been and remains 
to this day an important element in the vast and multidimensional universe of 
Islamic spirituality . 95 

The most profound and direct treatment that the subject of Islamic 
philosophy received from his pen is to be found in Nasr’s recent compilation 
on the history of Islamic philosophy . 96 He reminds the reader that 

On the one hand what is called philosophy in English must be sought in the 
context of Islamic civilization not only in the various schools of Islamic 
philosophy but also in schools bearing other names, especially Kalam, 
ma 'rifah, usul al-fiqh as well as the awa’il sciences, not to speak of such 
subjects as grammar and history which developed particular branches of 
philosophy. On the other hand each school of thought sought to define what is 
meant by hikmah or falsafah according to its own perspective. . . . The term 
over which there was the greatest debate was hikmah , which was claimed by 
the Sufis and mutakallimun as well as the philosophers [on the basis of 
traditional texts], . . . The Islamic philosophers meditated upon the old 
definitions of falsafah and identified it with the Quranic term hikmah believing 
the origin of hikmah to be divine . 97 

Pointing to the comprehensive nature of Islamic philosophy Nasr said that 
it emphasised the “relation between the theoretical aspect of philosophy and 
its practical dimension, between thinking philosophically and leading a 
virtuous life. This nexus, which is to be seen in all schools of earlier Islamic 
philosophy, became even more evident from SuhrawardI onward and the 
hakim came to be seen throughout Islamic society not as someone who could 
only discuss mental concepts in a clever manner but as one who also lived 
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according to the wisdom which he knew theoretically .” 98 Speaking of the 
decadence of philosophy in the West he remarked, . . the term philosophy 
also suffers from limitations imposed upon it by those who have practised 
it during the past few centuries. If Hobbes, Hume, and Ayer are philoso- 
phers, then those who SuhrawardI calls hukama’ are not philosophers, and 
vice versa .” 99 That is to say that, for Islamic philosophers, philosophy has to 
“be realized within one’s whole being and not only mentally .” 100 It included 

purification of the soul from its material defilement or what the Islamic 
philosophers call tajarrud or catharsis. Mulla Sadra accepts the meaning of 
hikmah as understood by SuhrawardI and then expands the meaning of falsafah 
to include the dimension of illumination and realization implied by the ishraql 
and also Sufi understanding of the term. For him as for his contemporaries, as 
well as most of his successors, falsafah or philosophy was seen as the supreme 
science of ultimately divine origin, derived from “the niche of prophecy” and 
the hukama’ as the most perfect of human beings standing in rank only below 
the prophets and Imams . 101 

The “Islamic definition of philosophy,” then, would be “as that reality which 
transforms both the mind and the soul and which is ultimately never 
separated from spiritual purity and ultimately sanctity that the very term 
hikmah implies in the Islamic context .” 102 

Having defined Islamic philosophy thus, Nasr turned to the discussion 
of the source of Islamic philosophy that he explained in a new light . 103 

Viewed from the point of view of the Western intellectual tradition, Islamic 
philosophy appears as simply Graeco-Alexandrian philosophy in Arabic dress, 
a philosophy whose sole role was to transmit certain important elements of the 
heritage of antiquity to the medieval West. If seen, however, from its own 
perspective and in the light of the whole of the Islamic philosophical tradition 
which has had a twelve-century-long continuous history and is still alive today, 
it becomes abundantly clear that Islamic philosophy, like everything else 
Islamic, is deeply rooted in the Quran and Hadlth. Islamic philosophy is 
Islamic not only by virtue of the fact that it was cultivated in the Islamic world 
and by Muslims but because it derives its principles, inspiration and many of 
the questions with which it has been concerned from the sources of Islamic 
revelation despite the claims of its opponents to the contrary . 104 

The very presence of the Quran and the advent of its revelation was to 
transform radically the universe in which and about which Islamic philosophers 
were to philosophize, leading to a specific kind of philosophy which can be 
justly called “prophetic philosophy” ... a type of philosophy in which a 
revealed book is accepted as the supreme source of knowledge not only of 
religious law but of the very nature of existence and beyond existence of the 
very source of existence. The prophetic consciousness which is the recipient 
of revelation ( al-wahy ) had to remain of the utmost significance for those who 
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sought to know the nature of things. How were the ordinary human means of 
knowing related to such an extraordinary manner of knowing? How was human 
reason related to that intellect which is illuminated by the light of revelation? 
To understand the pertinence of such issues, it is enough to cast even a cursory 
glance at the works of the Islamic philosophers who almost unanimously 
accepted revelation as a source of ultimate knowledge. . . . 

One might say that the reality of the Islamic revelation and participation 
in this reality transformed the very instrument of philosophising in the Islamic 
world. . . . The theoretical intellect, which is the epistemological instrument of 
all philosophical activity, is Islamicized in a subtle way that is not always 
detectable through only the analysis of the technical vocabulary involved. . . . 
The subtle change that took place from the Greek idea of the “intellect” (nous) 
to the Islamic view of the intellect ( al - ‘aql) can also be seen much earlier in the 
works of even the Islamic Peripatetics such as Ibn STna where the Active 
Intellect (al- 'aql al-fa ‘ 'St) is equated with the Holy Spirit (al-ruh al-qudus).' 05 

Islamic philosophy is related to both the external dimension of the Quranic 
revelation or the Shari' ah and the inner truth or Haqlqah which is the heart of 
all that is Islamic. Many of the doctors of the Divine Law or Sharl'ah have 
stood opposed to Islamic philosophy while others have accepted it. In fact 
some of the outstanding Islamic philosophers such as Ibn Rushd, Mir Damad 
and Shah Wallallah of Delhi have also been authorities in the domain of the 
Sacred Law. The Sharl'ah has, however, provided mostly the social and human 
conditions for the philosophical activity of the Islamic philosophers. It is to the 
Haqlqah that one has to turn for the inspiration and source of knowledge for 
Islamic philosophy. . . . Throughout history, many an Islamic philosopher has 
identified falsafah or hikmah, the two main terms used with somewhat different 
meaning for Islamic philosophy, with the Haqlqah lying at the heart of the 
Quran. Much of Islamic philosophy is in fact a hermeneutic unveiling of the 
two grand books of revelation, the Quran and the cosmos, and in the Islamic 
intellectual universe Islamic philosophy belongs, despite some differences, to 
the same family as that of ma ‘rifah or gnosis which issues directly from the 
inner teachings of Islam. . . . 106 

For the main tradition of Islamic philosophy, especially as it developed in later 
centuries, philosophical activity was inseparable from interiorization of oneself 
and penetration into the inner meaning of the Quran and HadSh. . . . 

The close nexus between the Quran and HadSh, on the one hand, and 
Islamic philosophy, on the other, is to be seen in the understanding of the 
history of philosophy. 107 . . . [Muslims] considered Idris as the origin of 
philosophy, bestowing upon him the title of Abu’l-Hukama’ (the father of 

philosophers) Muslims considered prophecy to be the origin of philosophy, 

confirming in an Islamic form the dictum of Oriental Neoplatonism that “Plato 
was Moses in Attic Greek.” The famous Arabic saying, “philosophy issues 
from the niche of prophecy” has echoed through the annals of Islamic history 
and indicates clearly how Islamic philosophers themselves envisaged the 
relation between philosophy and revelation. . . . 

There are certain Hadlth which point to God having offered prophecy and 
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philosophy or hikmah, and Luqman chose hikmah which must not be confused 
simply with medicine or other branches of traditional hikmah but refers to pure 
philosophy itself dealing with God and the ultimate causes of things. These 
traditional authorities also point to such Quranic verses as “And He will teach 
him the Book [al-kitab] and Wisdom [al-hikmah]" . . . They believe that this 
conjunction confirms the fact that what God has revealed through revelation He 
had also made available through hikmah, which is reached through ‘aql, itself 
a microcosmic reflection of the macrocosmic reality which is the instrument of 
revelation. ... All of this indicates how closely traditional Islamic philosophy 
identified itself with revelation in general and the Quran in particular . 108 

At this point Nasr draws the attention of his readers to the fact that the 
Islamic philosophers meditated upon the content of the Quran as a whole as 
well as on the particular verses to which the uninterrupted chain of the 
Quranic commentaries testify. 

Then he turns to elucidate the Quranic themes that worked as the source 
of inspiration to Islamic philosophy. 

Certain Quranic themes have dominated Islamic philosophy throughout its long 
history and especially during the later period when this philosophy becomes a 
veritable theosophy in the original and not deviant meaning of the term, 
theosophia corresponding exactly to the Arabic term al-hikmat al-ilahiyyah. 
The first and the foremost is of course the unity of the Divine Principle and 
ultimately Reality as such or al-tawhid which lies at the heart of the Islamic 
message. The Islamic philosophers were all muwahhid or followers of tawhld 
and saw authentic philosophy in this light. They called Pythagoras and Plato, 
who had confirmed the unity of the Ultimate Principle, muwahhid while 
showing singular lack of interest in later forms of Greek and Roman philoso- 
phy, which were sceptical or agnostic. 

How Islamic philosophers interpreted the doctrine of Unity lies at the heart 
of Islamic philosophy. There continued to exist a tension between the Quranic 
description of Unity and what the Muslims had learned from Greek sources, a 
tension which was turned into a synthesis of the highest intellectual order by 
such later philosophers as SuhrawardI and Mulla Sadra. But in all treatments 
of this subject from al-Kindl to Mulla ‘AIT Zunuzl and Hajjl Mulla Had! 
Sabziwari during the thirteenth/nineteenth century and even later, the Quranic 
doctrine of Unity, so central to Islam, has remained dominant and in a sense 
has determined the agenda of the Islamic philosophers. . . . The concern of 
Islamic philosophers with ontology is directly related to the Quranic doctrine 
of kun fa-yakun, as is the very terminology of Islamic philosophy in this 
domain where it understands by wujud more the verb or act of existence (esto) 
than the noun or state of existence (esse). If Ibn STna has been called first and 
foremost a “philosopher of being,” and he developed the ontology which came 
to dominate much of medieval philosophy, this is not because of the Quranic 
doctrine of the One in relation to the act of existence. It was as a result of 
meditation upon the Quran in conjunction with Greek thought that Islamic 
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philosophers developed the doctrine of Pure Being which stands above the 
chain of being and is discontinuous with it, while certain other philosophers 
such as a number of Isma'IlTs considered God to be beyond Being and 
identified His act or the Quranic kun with Being, which is then considered as 
the principle of the universe. 

It is also the Quranic doctrine of the creating God and creatio ex nihilo, 
with all the different levels of meaning which nihilo possesses, that led Islamic 
philosophers to distinguish sharply between God as Pure Being and the 
existence of the universe, destroying that “block without fissure” which 
constituted Aristotelian ontology. In Islam the universe is always contingent 
(mum kin al-wujud) while God is necessary ( wajib al-wujud), to use the well- 
known distinction of Ibn SIna. No Islamic philosopher has ever posited an 
existential continuity between the existence of creatures and the Being of God, 
and this radical revolution in the understanding of Aristotelian ontology has its 
source in the Islamic doctrine of God and creation as asserted in the Quran and 
Hadith. Moreover, this influence is paramount not only in the case of those 
who asserted the doctrine of creatio ex nihilo in its ordinary theological sense, 
but also for those such as al-Farabl and Ibn SIna who were in favour of the 
theory of emanation but who none the less never negated the fundamental 
distinction between the wujud (existence) of the world and that of God. 

As for the whole question of “newness” or “eternity” of the world, or 
huduth and qidam, which has occupied Islamic thinkers for the past twelve 
centuries and which is related to the question of the contingency of the world 
vis-a-vis the Divine Principle, it is inconceivable without the teachings of the 
Qur’an and Hadith. It is of course a fact that before the rise of Islam Christian 
theologians and philosophers such as John Philoponus had written on this issue 
and that Muslims had known some of these writings, especially the treatise of 
Philoponus against the thesis of the eternity of the world. But had it not been 
for the Quranic teachings concerning creation, such Christian writings would 
have played an altogether different role in Islamic thought. Muslims, were 
interested in the arguments of a Philoponus precisely because of their own 
concern with the question of huduth and qidam, created by the tension between 
the teachings of the Quran and the Hadith, on the one hand, and the Greek 
notion of the non-temporal relation between the world and its Divine Origin, 
on the other. 109 

It was precisely the Islamic insistence upon Divine Omniscience that placed the 
issue of God’s knowledge of the world at the center of the concern of Islamic 
philosophy . . . 

This issue is also closely allied to the philosophical significance of 
revelation ( al-wahy ) itself. Earlier Islamic philosophers such as Ibn SIna 
sought to develop a theory by drawing to some extent, but not exclusively, on 
Greek theories of the intellect and the faculties of the soul. . . . While still using 
certain concepts of Greek origin, the later Islamic philosophers such as Mulla 
Sadra drew heavily from the Quran and Hadith on this issue. 

Turning to the field of cosmology, again one can detect the constant 
presence of Quranic themes and certain Hadith. . . . Nor must one forget the 
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cosmological significance of the nocturnal ascent of the Prophet ( al-mVraj ) 
which so many Islamic philosophers have treated directly, starting with Ibn 
SIna. . . . 

In no branch of Islamic philosophy, however, is the influence of the Quran 
and Hadlth more evident than in eschatology, the very understanding of which 
in the Abrahamic universe was alien to the philosophical world of antiquity. . . . 

The Islamic philosophers were fully aware of these crucial (eschatological) 
ideas in their philosophising, but the earlier ones were unable to provide 
philosophical proofs for Islamic doctrines which many confessed to accept on 
the basis of faith but could not demonstrate within the context of Peripatetic 
philosophy. ... It remained for Mulla Sadra several centuries later to 
demonstrate the reality of bodily resurrection through the principles of the 
“transcendent theosophy” ( al-hikmat al-muta ‘aliyah) and to take both Ibn SIna 
and al-Ghazzall to task for the inadequacy of their treatment of the subject. The 
most extensive philosophical treatment of eschatology ( al-ma ‘ad) in all its 
dimensions is in fact to be found in the Asfar of Mulla Sadra. 110 

In meditating upon the history of Islamic philosophy in its relation to the 
Islamic revelation, one detects a movement toward ever closer association of 
philosophy with the Quran and Hadlth as falsafah became transformed into al- 
hikmat al-ilaliyah. ... the trend culminated in the form of the commentaries 
on the text of the Quran or on certain of the Hadlth and continued in later cen- 
turies not only in Persia but also in India and the Ottoman world including Iraq. 

The Quran and Hadlth, along with the sayings of the Imams, which are in 
a sense the extension of Hadlth in the Shl'ite world, have provided over the 
centuries the framework and matrix for Islamic philosophy and created the 
intellectual and social climate within which Islamic philosophers have 
philosophized. Moreover, they have presented a knowledge of the origin, the 
nature of things, humanity and its final ends and history upon which the Islamic 
philosophers have meditated and from which they have drawn over the ages. 
They have also provided a language of discourse which Islamic philosophers 
have shared with the rest of the Islamic community. Without the Quranic 
revelation, there would of course have been no Islamic civilization, but it is 
important to realize that there would also have been no Islamic philosophy. 
Philosophical activity in the Islamic world is not simply a regurgitation of 
Graeco-Alexandrian philosophy in Arabic, as claimed by many Western 
scholars along with some of their Islamic followers, a philosophy which grew 
despite the presence of the Quran and Hadlth. On the contrary, Islamic 
philosophy is what it is precisely because it flowered in a universe whose 
contours are determined by the Quranic revelation. 

As asserted at the beginning of this chapter, Islamic philosophy is 
essentially “prophetic philosophy” based on the hermeneutics of a Sacred Text 
which is the result of a revelation that is inalienably linked to the microcosmic 
intellect and which alone is able to actualize the dormant possibilities of the 
intellect within us. Islamic philosophy, as understood from within that tradition, 
is also an unveiling of the inner meaning of the Sacred Text, a means of access 
to that Haqlqah which lies hidden within the inner dimension of the Quran. 
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Islamic philosophy deals with the One or Pure Being, and universal existence 
and all the grades of the universal hierarchy. It deals with man and his 
entelechy, with the cosmos and the final return of all things to God. This 
interpretation of existence is none other than penetration into the inner meaning 
of the Quran which “is” existence itself, the Book whose meditation provides 
the key for the understanding of those objective and subjective orders of 
existence with which the Islamic philosopher has been concerned over the ages. 

A deeper study of Islamic philosophy over its twelve-hundred-year history 
will reveal the role of the Quran and Hadith in the formulation, exposition and 
problematics of this major philosophical tradition. In the same way that all of 
the Islamic philosophers from al-Kindl onwards knew the Quran and Hadith 
and lived with them, Islamic philosophy has manifested over the centuries its 
inner link with the revealed sources of Islam, a link which has become even 
more manifest as the centuries have unfolded, for Islamic philosophy is 
essentially a philosophical hermeneutics of the Sacred Text while making use 
of the rich philosophical heritage of antiquity. That is why, far from being a 
transitory and foreign phase in the history of Islamic thought, Islamic 
philosophy has remained over the centuries and to this day one of the major 
intellectual perspectives in Islamic civilization with its roots sunk deeply, like 
everything else Islamic, in the Quran and Hadlth.' u 

Moreover, Nasr reasserted the point that Islamic philosophy was not only 
important for the Islamic civilization in the past. It is important for the 
present and the future as well. 

Today Islamic philosophy remains a living intellectual tradition, and, because 
of the harmony it has achieved between logic and the spiritual life and because 
of the profound doctrines it contains within the pages of its long and extended 
historical unfolding, it remains of the greatest pertinence for the modem world. 
Furthermore, because of the present encounter of Islam with an alien 
philosophy and sciences — this time from the West — Islamic philosophy must 
be called upon once again to play the role it fulfilled in early Islamic history, 
namely to provide the necessary intellectual instruments and the requisite 
intellectual background with the aid of which Muslims can face various alien 
philosophies and sciences from a position of discrimination and intellectual 
rigour. Islamic falsafah or hikmah can fulfil this vital function of providing the 
Muslims themselves with the necessary intellectual background to confront the 
modem West and the world with long forgotten but urgently needed truths 
which Islamic philosophy has been able to preserve within its treasury of 
wisdom over the centuries and which it is able to present in a contemporary 
language to the world today. 

A thorough re-understanding and re-presentation of Islamic philosophy will 
itself “orient” our thought by clarifying the ultimate end of human existence 
and the final goal of man’s terrestrial journey. Man is a theomorphic being and 
cannot escape the profound demands of his inner nature. Only that civilisation 
and form of thought can survive which conform to man’s entelechy and the 
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ultimate nature of things. The re-understanding of Islamic Philosophy will once 
again reveal to us that end towards which man and the cosmos are ultimately 
oriented and towards which all things move. It thus permits us to discover the 
goal of life and thought itself. By revealing to us the truth, it enables us to 
reorient ourselves and our thoughts in its direction, on that high road whose 
end is union with the Truth. The question of the reorientation of Islamic 
philosophy reduces then to a re-understanding of it and to the discovery of the 
goal towards which our thoughts and efforts should be directed. Man comes to 
know the truth not by reorienting it but by reorienting himself so that he can 
become worthy of being its recipient. 112 



Muhammad Suheyl Umar 

Iqbal Academy Pakistan 
March 2000 
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REPLY TO MUHAMMAD SUHEYL UMAR 



B eing well versed in Persian and English as well as being an eminent 
scholar of traditional Islamic thought, Suheyl Umar has spent years in 
the study of traditional authors and is very well acquainted with practically 
the whole corpus of my writings. His essay is in a sense a tour de force in 
that he had been able to string along numerous passages drawn from my 
diverse works written in a period of over forty years to express my views 
concerning the role of Islamic philosophy and its relation to Islam as a 
religion, as well as to the general Islamic intellectual tradition. His essay is 
in fact comprised, practically, completely of my own words to which he has 
added only a few lines here and there. It is therefore not an essay to which 
I could respond since it would mean practically responding to myself. 
Therefore, in light of such a carefully chosen selection of my own writings 
on the subject, I will take the opportunity to discuss how I came to hold the 
views expressed in Suheyl Umar’s assemblage of my words and to add a few 
more comments on the role of Islamic philosophy in the Islamic world today 
and why I consider this philosophical tradition to be so significant in the 
present-day situation. These words will simply summarize and perhaps also 
clarify further what I have treated extensively in several of my writings, 
some quoted by the author, and others not to be found in his text. 

While I became immersed in Sufi poetry practically with my mother’s 
milk — remembering of course that the inner meaning of these verses were 
to be unveiled much later in my life — as a child and as a young man growing 
up in Persia, I learned nothing of the specific content of Islamic philosophy 
except a few general ideas and the names of its greatest masters, although I 
had an intense interest in philosophical questions from those early days. My 
coming to Islamic philosophy was in fact through a long and circuitous 
route. At MIT, upon discovering the tenets of traditional metaphysics and the 
perennial philosophy as expounded in the works of Guenon, Cooma- 
raswamy, Schuon, and others, my interest turned first towards what is called 
Indian philosophy parallel with Greek and Western philosophy which I was 
also studying avidly at that time. 
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At the age of twenty I knew more about the major Greek and Western 
philosophers and the Hindu darsanas and even Chinese thought than I did 
about Islamic philosophy as distinct from Sufism, which was occupying 
much of my attention at that time. But interest in traditional philosophies in 
general and an intellectual return to the Islamic tradition in particular turned 
me more and more to the study of Islamic philosophy. I began to read avidly 
Western writers especially Thomistic ones such as E. Gilson and J. Maritain 
who in writing about Latin scholasticism also paid some attention to so- 
called “Arab philosophy.” I also read all the standard texts available on the 
subject of Islamic philosophy written by standard Western scholars such as 
A. Schmolders, S. Munk, G. Dugat, L. Gauthier, T. J. De Boer, B. Carr de 
Vaux, D. B. MacDonald, J. Obermann, E. Wiedemann, S. Pines, G. Quadri, 
H. Wolfson, and R. Walzer. Furthermore, I began to read Muslim authors 
who had written on the subject including such famous Egyptian scholars of 
Islamic philosophy as I. Madkour, A. Badawi, ‘U. Amin, ‘Abd al-Hallm 
Mahmud (who was also an eminent authority on Sufism and a traditionalist 
in the line of Rene Guenon), and M. Abu RIdah as well as the famous 
philosopher poet Iqbal. The group of Catholic scholars and theologians who 
were at the same time Islamicists and who wrote on Islamic philosophy also 
intrigued me and I studied carefully their works. In this group the most 
important in this phase of my philosophical education were L. Massignon, 
L. Gardet, and A. A. Anawati, all of whom I came to know personally and 
had many occasions to carry out extensive discussions on Islamic philosophy 
with them. 

All this study left me, however, ever more convinced that nearly all of 
these scholars, whether Muslim or Western, were essentially discussing only 
a part, but not the whole of Islamic philosophy. I learned a great deal from 
them about Islamic thought and the Western method of scholarship’in the 
field of philosophy, but that knowledge appeared to me to be incomplete 
because from the traditional perspective, it was not possible for a religion to 
survive in an integral manner as Islam had done, while losing its intellectual 
dimension halfway through its historic existence. The brilliant although 
somewhat erratic short work of Iqbal, The Development of Metaphysics in 
Persia, in which he spoke of the ishraqiox Illuminationist tradition in later 
centuries, only strengthened my view that there must have been a later 
tradition of Islamic philosophy after Ibn Rushd which connected the earlier 
tradition to those friends of my father such as Sayyid Muhammad Kazim 
‘Assar, whom I had known as a child and who was called an eminent 
philosopher by my father who was his close friend as well as by their mutual 
colleagues. 

It was on the basis of this early phase of study of nearly all Western 
sources on Islamic philosophy that I discovered, while at Harvard, the works 
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of Henry Corbin. This remarkable philosopher cum Islamicist, had not as yet 
discovered, or at least studied and written about Mulla Sadra and other major 
late figures of Islamic thought, save for a short treatise on Mir Damad which 
appeared in 1956. But his study on Ibn Slna and SuhrawardI which I read at 
Harvard pointed clearly to the later tradition of Islamic philosophy concen- 
trated in Persia. Interest in and knowledge of traditional metaphysics and 
epistemology in general, the Western understanding of Islamic philosophy 
including that of Arab writers, many of whom espousing the cause of Arab 
nationalism were now using the term “Arabic philosophy” even in Arabic 
where it had had no historical precedence, my deeper penetration into the 
structure of Islam itself in both its exoteric and esoteric dimensions, as well 
as Corbin’s vision of Islamic philosophy, all contributed to the formation in 
my mind of an understanding of Islamic philosophy. These factors also 
helped me to formulate a vision of the rapport among various schools of 
Islamic thought along with the relation of Islamic philosophy to Islamic 
esoterism and theology as well as to the Islamic sciences. My doctoral thesis 
at Harvard, dealing as it did with the Islamic conceptions of nature, was 
already based on this early formulated understanding of the meaning of 
Islamic philosophy and its role and function within the Islamic tradition. 

That view has not changed to this day, but it became much more 
complete and, at least in my mind, more perfected upon my return to Persia 
in 1958. It is true that while at Harvard I had begun to read works of 
contemporary traditional Persian philosophers, but it was not until I was able 
to sit at their feet for long years of study of Islamic philosophy (both falsafah 
and hikmah) that I was able to realize the importance of the oral tradition and 
the intellectual and spiritual transmission which only traditional methods of 
teaching make possible. 

Upon returning to Persia I began to study basic philosophical and 
gnostic (‘ irfani) texts with several masters over a period that lasted for the 
next twenty years. Soon upon my arrival and continuing for a dozen years, 
I studied the Sharh-i manzumah of Sabziwan, followed by the AshV'at al- 
lama ‘at of Jam! and sections of the Fusus al-hikam of Ibn ‘Arab! with 
Sayyid Muhammad Kazim ‘ Assar. For almost twenty years I studied several 
texts including the Sharh-i manzumah and the Asfar of Mulla Sadra with 
‘ Allamah Sayyid Muhammad Husayn Tabataba’I. For five years I studied the 
first journey or part ( safar ) of the Asfar with Sayyid AbuT-Hasan Qazwlnl. 
For some four years I studied the Shark al-isharat of Ibn Slna and Naslr al- 
Dln TusI with Jawad Muslih and on and off for a dozen years al-Insan al- 
kamil of Jill and Hikmat-i ilahlkhwass wa ‘amm by Mahdl Ilahl Qumsha’I 
(the text including the Fusus al-hikmah of Farabi) with the master himself. 
This extensive study in the presence of these masters was combined with 
immersion in many later texts of Islamic philosophy and the reading of the 
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earlier texts in light of the continuous living tradition in which I had been 
privileged to participate. 

By the time I went for the first time to Pakistan, met the noble Pakistani 
scholar M. M. Sharif and began extensive collaboration in A History of 
Muslim Philosophy that he was editing, my general understanding of Islamic 
philosophy set forth in my later works and discussed in part by Suheyl Umar 
had already become crystallized. Only further details needed to be filled in 
during the years to come, but the general contour of the mountain range was 
clear before my vision. I tried to convince Sharif to change the outline of his 
History in accordance with the view of Islamic philosophy seen in its totality 
and from within but to no avail. At least he agreed to include some chapters 
on later Islamic philosophy for which I accepted the responsibility. 

I sought to expose my own vision of Islamic philosophy as comprised 
of a hierarchy of perspectives leading ultimately to the wedding between 
philosophy and gnosis and the inner unity as well as hierarchic structure of 
knowledge itself, in a series of lectures delivered at the Center for the Study 
of World Religions at Harvard University in 1962. It was Harry Wolfson, my 
old teacher, who insisted that I prepare the manuscript of these lectures for 
publication by the Harvard University Press. I complied with his request and 
before leaving Harvard during that summer handed in the text of the Three 
Muslim Sages, which was my first book in English and also the first opus in 
which my general understanding of the nature and structure of Islamic 
philosophical and metaphysical thought was set forth; although in that 
volume I did not write a separate chapter on Mulla Sadra and late Islamic 
philosophy. The full expression of my vision of what constitutes the various 
components, schools, and periods of Islamic philosophy was to come over 
three decades later in the two-volume work which I edited with Oliver 
Leaman under the title History of Islamic Philosophy. 

I can say that my understanding of the Islamic philosophical tradition is 
the result of the combination of the general view of traditional metaphysics, 
a study of other major intellectual traditions especially Graeco-Alexandrian 
and the Western, the Indian, and the Chinese, close study of Western 
scholarship concerning Islamic philosophy and, most of all, immersion in the 
living Islamic philosophical tradition in Persia for some twenty years. I have 
sought to create an intellectual synthesis that would be situated within the 
Islamic intellectual tradition and be traditionally authentic, a synthesis that 
would be acceptable to my own and other traditional masters in Persia as 
well as be scholarly and philosophically rigorous according to Western 
standards of scholarship. Needless to say, I never expected that secularized 
Western scholars or those interested only in rationalistic philosophy would 
be convinced of the truth of the assertions of Islamic philosophy any more 
than would those in the Islamic world whose minds are closed to the 
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intellectual discourse with which Islamic philosophy is concerned. But I did 
hope that in the West the understanding of both the length and breadth of 
Islamic philosophy would be expanded from the few pages devoted to 
“Arabic philosophy” in, let us say, Bertrand Russell’s A History of Western 
Philosophy and that at least some people in the West would begin to look at 
Islamic philosophy with a philosophical eye and not only a philological, 
historic, or archeological one. I also hoped that those in the Islamic world 
endowed with a philosophical mind would at least be attracted to a more 
integral vision of their own philosophical tradition. On all these accounts, 
although not fully successful, I am nevertheless not dissatisfied with the 
results. Today, thanks to the works of not only myself, but especially Corbin, 
and also T. Izutsu and others, the many riches of the long tradition of Islamic 
philosophy are becoming recognized in an ever widening circle in the West 
and taken more seriously as philosophy rather than simply intellectual 
history. As for the Islamic world, except in the Arab world where for 
nationalistic reasons the pull of “Arabic philosophy” ending with Ibn Rushd 
and Ibn Khaldun is still strong, nearly everywhere, whether it be in Turkey, 
Pakistan, Malaysia, or Indonesia, a whole new generation of younger 
scholars has now come forth who are no longer regurgitating the truncated 
Western views of Islamic philosophy, but who are studying this long 
tradition in both its length and breadth from within the perspective of the 
tradition. As for taking Islamic philosophy seriously as philosophy, this has 
taken place to some extent in France, thanks to the works of Corbin, but 
much less so in Germany and Anglo-Saxon countries; although even in these 
countries there are a few philosophers here and there whose attraction to 
Islamic philosophy is not limited to historical reasons. 

Many years of teaching and studying philosophy in Persia and lecturing 
in other Islamic countries helped further my interest in the relation of Islamic 
philosophy to other dimensions and aspects of the Islamic tradition including 
first and foremost Sufism and gnosis ( ‘ itfan ), but also Sunnism and Shi ‘ism. 
Many journeys from the ’50s to the ’70s to the Indo-Pakistani Subcontinent 
and especially Pakistan, in whose philosophical activities I participated 
actively during that period, convinced me that the widely held view that after 
Ibn Rushd Islamic philosophy disappeared in the Sunni world but survived 
only in the climate of Shi ‘ism had to be modified. The extensive philosophi- 
cal tradition in Muslim India from the fourteenth century onward was not at 
all exclusively a Shi‘ite affair. The texts of SuhrawardI and Mulla Sadra 
were taught in Sunni madrasahs as well and many Islamic philosophers of 
India were Sunnis. In order to study this important issue further and to make 
better known the integral Islamic philosophical tradition, I tried to train 
while at Tehran University a number of students from the Subcontinent who, 
after having mastered the principles and development of Islamic philosophy 
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in Persia, could pursue its later development in India. I met with some 
success in this project but not as much as I had hoped for. The detailed 
history of Islamic philosophy in India is still unknown and the same holds 
true for Ottoman Turkey. 

My extensive journeys in the Islamic world also convinced me of the 
importance of introducing Islamic philosophy from its own point of view 
into that world and of overcoming the unfortunate habit in both the 
Subcontinent and Arab countries for students to see their own intellectual 
tradition from the point of view of the West. I was and remain opposed to 
the domination of the English empirical philosophical stance over philoso- 
phy departments in the Subcontinent for the past century and, likewise, the 
rationalism and later Neo-Marxism so prevalent in philosophy departments 
in the Arab world. The Neo-Averroism so popular in modernized Arab 
circles today is in reality the result of the lack of knowledge of the integral 
Islamic philosophical tradition and the inability to view that tradition from 
within. As far as my own efforts were concerned, they were more successful 
in Pakistan and Southeast Asia than in the Arab world. 

As for Persia itself, during the twenty years of teaching Islamic 
philosophy at Tehran University and especially during the years of being 
dean of the Faculty of Letters and vice-chancellor of that university, I was 
able to bring about important changes in the content and structure of the 
department of philosophy which had been originally established along the 
line of departments in French universities. The rapprochement in Persia 
between the traditional centers of learning ( hawzah ) and the universities in 
the field of philosophy during the past two decades is very much based on 
the efforts made during the ’60s and ’70s. 

Islamic philosophy has been always for me a living tradition to which 
I consider myself to belong. I believe that it is of the utmost importance for 
the Islamic world to nurture and support the study of Islamic philosophy 
from its own perspective and to train a younger generation of philosophers 
who stand firm on the intellectual foundations of Islam and Islamic 
philosophy and who are then able to study and philosophize about Western 
as well as other philosophical traditions, modem science, modem theories 
of the social sciences, and humanities, as well as religious philosophies and 
the many other questions which pose major challenges to Islam; challenges 
which can only be answered Islamically from the Islamic philosophical 
perspective as Islamic philosophy (including hikmah) has been understood 
traditionally. Much of my own intellectual energy has been spent during 
more than four decades in seeking to achieve these ends. In accordance with 
what has been described in this response I have used my efforts to realize to 
the extent possible the resuscitation of the Islamic intellectual traditions in 
general and of Islamic philosophy in particular and, in light of that tradition, 
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providing responses to challenges which modem thought poses in so many 
domains for Islam. Suheyl Umar in assembling in a masterly fashion 
quotations from my writings on Islamic philosophy has also afforded me the 
opportunity to clarify further the process whereby I came to study Islamic 
philosophy and to formulate my understanding of it. 

S. H. N. 
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NASR’S DEFENSE OF THE 
PERENNIAL PHILOSOPHY 



L \ estschrifts are one thing, the Library of Living Philosophers is quite 
-L another. Since to be included in its distinguished series is itself the 
highest honor a philosopher can receive from his peers, the Library need not 
waste words on further tributes and can turn directly to engaging the 
philosopher under consideration, circling his life’s work to wring from him 
maximum clarity and amplification on certain points while he is still active. 
Still, I think it worth noting that Professor Seyyed Hossein Nasr is the only 
person who has received the highest tribute that his colleagues in both 
religious studies and philosophy could confer on him. In 1981 he was invited 
to deliver the prestigious Gifford Lectures at the University of Edinburgh, 
later published as Knowledge and the Sacred, and with this volume he 
receives the highest accolade that a contemporary philosopher can be 
accorded. 1 

Turning from that biographical point to the engagement that is this 
Library’s signature, I find myself in a quandary. Of the contributors to this 
volume, I am the one who is closest to Professor Nasr’s philosophical 
position, most importantly his endorsement of the perennial philosophy. In 
fact, I am so fully in agreement with him in that endorsement — he was 
instrumental in bringing me to it — that to question him critically about it 
would be game playing. I would have to manufacture questions I do not 
really have in order to tease from him answers that I already know. The 
Library of Living Philosophers deserves better fare than going through 
motions like that, so I shall adopt a strategy that will be distinctive in this 
volume. I shall describe in my own words what I take to be key points in his 
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philosophical position, pausing along the way to highlight places where 
misunderstandings typically occur, and proceed from there to criticisms of 
his position that the current philosophical climate provokes. My concluding 
section will be given to what I take to be his critique of that climate. My 
hopes for this format are twofold. Where Professor Nasr agrees with my 
formulations, my way of putting things could help to edge his position more 
sharply. And where he corrects me, we shall all learn something. As my title 
indicates, I will focus on the perennial philosophy which is the heart of 
Professor Nasr’s position. 



I. Which Perennial Philosophy? 

The phrase “perennial philosophy,” deriving from the Latin, philosophia 
perennis, is generally taken as the claim that some sort of continuous theme 
runs through the history of philosophy . 2 Certain enduring and lasting truths 
are recognizable in the philosophical writings and oral traditions of all 
historical times. Seemingly coeval with the universe itself, the perennial 
philosophy endures. Its truth persists from generation to generation, 
weathering ephemeral philosophical fads and fashions that come and go. 

What precisely, though, is this subterranean watertable which, pressur- 
ized by truth as its adherents believe, gushes forth wherever and whenever 
the earth is scratched? Charles Schmitt has compiled a list of philosophers 
who have laid claim to it, and it runs the entire philosophic gamut, from 
Thomistic Scholasticism, Scholasticism in general, and Catholic philosophy 
generally; through Platonism, mysticism, Western philosophy, and global 
philosophy; all the way to naturalism and even positivism . 3 Its association 
with Scholasticism and subsequent Catholic philosophy is particularly 
strong, as is suggested by the fact that of the nineteen entries for the term in 
The Philosopher’s Index, nine occur in the journal, Maritain Studies, and 
one of the remaining ten in the Proceedings of the Catholic Philosophical 
Association. In the modem period (as James Collins points out in the chapter 
entitled “The Problem of a Perennial Philosophy” in his Three Paths in 
Philosophy) philosophers began to use the term in two different ways, some 
reserving it for common conclusions that philosophers reach (as in attempts 
to synthesize the Platonic and Aristotelian trends in philosophy), while 
others used it to target polarities that keep erupting . 4 For Karl Jaspers it was 
nothing more than the questions philosophers keep asking. The polyvalence 
of this smear of referents is enough to lead one to dismiss the term as 
useless, yet the range is understandable. Metaphysical positions — and 
everyone in Schmitt’s and Collins’s lists would agree that the perennial 
philosophy is metaphysical — are by definition unrestricted in scope and 
therefore hold universally, again whenever and wherever. Add to that the 
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presumption that the truth will out, and it seems reasonable to think that 
invariably there have been discerning souls, at least a few, who have seen 
something of what the philosopher in question takes to be true. That every 
metaphysician must believe that his position is true, or at least truer than its 
known alternatives, goes without saying, for one cannot believe what one 
considers false. One can do what one considers wrong, but one cannot 
believe what one considers false. 

What, then, does Professor Nasr take to be the subterranean truth that 
surfaces in different guises everywhere, as if one mind were speaking 
through many minds? To begin with ostensive definitions, within Western 
philosophy (the home of the Library of Living Philosophers) Professor Nasr 
would, I think, accept the general philosophical terrain to which Leibniz 
pointed when he used the term in a frequently quoted letter to Remond in 
1714, as well as the similar landscape the Augustinian monk Agostino 
Steuco (drawing on an already well-developed tradition) targeted two 
centuries earlier. As far as we know, it was Steuco who coined the phrase 
philosophia perennis, but in consolidating the intellectual current that Steuco 
used the phrase to cover, Marsilio Ficino (founder of the Platonic Academy 
of Florence and translator of Plato, Plotinus, and other Neoplatonic 
philosophers) should be mentioned. As I am at this point restricting myself 
to ostensive definitions, I will not describe the philosophical current those 
philosophers identified, but will move to the stream within which Professor 
Nasr places himself. Early in the twentieth century a school of thought arose 
with Rene Guenon and Ananda Coomaraswamy which has been perpetuated 
by Frithjof Schuon, Titus Burckhardt, Martin Lings, and Hossein Nasr 
himself. To distinguish themselves from other claimants to the perennial 
philosophy, members of this school often speak of the sophia perennis or the 
religio perennis, theirs being an emphatically religious philosophy. They 
also refer to themselves as Traditionalists, from their opposition to what they 
see as the mistaken directions modem and postmodern philosophy have 
taken. I shall address this polemical aspect of Nasr’ s position in the final 
section of this essay. 

With this ostensive definition of Nasr’s position in place, it would be 
logical to summarize its substance and move on to criticisms of it and then 
to his answers to those criticisms, but I shall forego that route. Instead, I shall 
address the three topics together. As readers of this volume can be assumed 
to know in a general way where Professor Nasr stands, I will presuppose that 
knowledge and target a half-dozen or so points that control his philosophy. 
If the reader draws a mental line through those points, the contours of his 
philosophy should emerge. The points are sure to provoke questions, for they 
are not widely shared today, and as I proceed I will try to say something 
about how I think Nasr would answer those questions. In good part this will 
involve correcting misunderstandings, for I often come away from arguments 
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involving the Traditionalists with the disturbing sense that entirely different 
things are being talked about. Yogi Berra once quipped that he didn’t want 
to make the wrong mistake, and I cathect to that. Critics make the right 
mistake when their criticisms of Nasr’s philosophy fall short of the mark. 
They make the wrong mistake when they demolish positions that he does not 
hold. 

Using “the perennial philosophy” from here on to denote Professor 
Nasr’s version of it, I turn now to decisive points on which it hinges. 



II. Pivotal Points in Nasr’s Perennialism 

1. Deduction rather than Induction 

The name, “the perennial philosophy,” may itself be responsible for what is 
perhaps the most common misunderstanding of Nasr’s version of it. Because 
ubiquity is built into that name, people tend to assume that Nasr derives his 
perennialism inductively, from what historians report — as if he commis- 
sioned social scientists to ransack the world’s philosophical heritage and 
derived his perennial philosophy from the metaphysical nugget that turned 
up most pervasively. Steven Katz travels that route negatively to support his 
claim that “there is no philosophia perennis, Huxley and many others 
notwithstanding.” 5 Using mysticism to illustrate his claim, Katz argues that 
mysticisms have no common essence, for they are controlled without 
remainder by the traditions that house them. I am not concerned here with 
whether at some level of generalization mysticisms do have a common 
theme, for my point is that Nasr’s perennial philosophy does not depend on 
the answer to that question. For as I say, it does not derive inductively from 
identifying a module that turns up repeatedly. It derives from the metaphysi- 
cal intuitions or discernments of the “intellect.” As that word denotes for 
Nasr the defining feature of our humanity, it is to be expected that its 
deliverances will surface everywhere, and in this way ubiquity does enter 
Nasr’s perennialism. But it is important to understand that ubiquity is a 
product of perennialism’s truth, not its criterion. Its criterion is the intellect. 

2. The Intellect 

Human understanding is woven of two kinds of knowledge, which Nasr 
distinguishes by calling them rational and intellective — “intuitive” roughly 
doubles for the second of these words. Most of what we think of as 
knowledge is rational; it is discursive (in being couched in words) and is 
indirect (in referring to something other than itself). Intellective knowledge 
is otherwise. It derives from a distinctive noetic faculty that St. Thomas and 
the Scholastics called the intellectus, the Greeks called nous, Vedantists call 
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buddhi, Buddhists call prajha, and Muslims call ‘aql. 

Today the difference between reason and intelligence has largely been 
lost. Only a moment’s attention is needed, however, to notice that our minds 
have two ways of working that are distinct while being intimately related. 
When I think of myself, for example, I think first of the “I” that got up this 
morning, that is expecting a letter, etc., etc. But if I ask myself who this “I” 
is; if I probe beneath objective definitions of the sort just given to get at the 
subjective feel of who I am, I discover that that “I” cannot be described. Stop 
for a moment and introspect. Try to sense the origin of your most basic, most 
personal “I,” the core of your subjective experience. To the extent that you 
succeed, you will realize that the awareness you have identified is different 
in kind from what it can be aware of. This “I” can be aware of anything. It 
cannot be seen because it is the seer that sees, the experiencer who 
experiences. Open in principle to any and all contents, it can itself no more 
be turned into a content than a hand can grasp itself or an eye see itself. Nasr 
takes the intellect to be the fount of all knowing. In this he follows Aristotle 
who called it the Active or Agent Intellect to distinguish it from lesser noetic 
faculties that ride its power. Despite the difficulty of characterizing it, we 
need not stop with thinking of it in its pure, contentless expression, for we 
glimpse its direct agency every time we know things that cannot be put into 
words, the standard example being the colors of a sunset which cannot be 
described to a blind man. 

3. The Source of the Intellect and its Implications for Truth 

Few things divide modernity from traditional outlooks more than the 
question of how we human beings got here. Traditional peoples everywhere 
assume that, whether by creation or through emanation, we are ther less 
(creatures) who derive from the more (our Creator of the One), whereas 
Darwinian evolution teaches that we are the more (rational beings) who have 
derived from the less (organisms without reason). According to the latter 
view, the intellect as I have described it is one of a number of noetic talents 
that the human species acquired in the course of its ascent to facilitate its 
adaptive transactions with its environment. For Nasr it is God’s presence 
within us. Again Aristotle’s Agent Intellect comes to mind for being (as one 
Aristotelian scholar, James Duerlinger, describes it) “the divine activity of 
pure self-knowledge present in our souls, producing in them likenesses of 
itself, these likenesses being our own minds, our organs of awareness.” 6 
Eckhart too enters here with his assertion that “there is something in the soul 
that is uncreated and uncreatable, namely the Intellect.” As God alone is 
uncreated, this joins Aristotle in making the Intellect God’s presence in us. 
But more. Not only is it the sine qua non of our knowing; it is the ground of 
our being — that which gives us our existence. Philosophers now separate 
epistemology and ontology and give them different referents, with the result 
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that truth is regarded as a function of propositions, not things. Traditionally 
the two were more or less joined. In Latin, verus means “true”; it also means 
“real,” “genuine,” and “authentic” — properties that are not restricted to 
statements. The same holds for the key terms in other traditional civiliza- 
tions. In Sanskrit sat doubles for both “truth” and “reality,” as the famous 
triumvirate sat-cit-ananda (“being-awareness-bliss”) discloses. Etymologi- 
cally, the Chinese character chert in its original seal form depicts a loaded 
scale standing on a stool which implies full, real, solid, and therefore has the 
meaning of “true” as opposed to “empty” and “unreal,” i.e., chia . 7 In Arabic 
al-haqq, one of the Ninety-nine Beautiful Names of Allah, translates as both 
“the true” and “the real.” 

As Nasr is a Traditionalist, it is not surprising to find that knowledge and 
being likewise converge for him, along with other attributes that now have 
different ontological referents. His metaphysical starting point is the Infinite 
which he considers the one unavoidable idea because its alternative, finitude, 
implies a limit, a cutoff point, which the mind cannot accept as final because 
it must instinctively wonder what lies beyond it; thought-wise, an absolute 
boundary would be like a door with only one side, an impossible image. 
Prior to Plotinus, the West considered the absence of finitude a privation, for 
it equated that absence with indefiniteness, the lack of definition and form. 
Nasr sides with the Indian philosophers here, who from the beginning had 
a positive Infinite, seeing it as All-Possibility for including everything that 
could possibly be. As nothing can subrate the Infinite in this fullness sense, 
Nasr refers to it alternatively as the Absolute, and (when knowledge is at 
issue) the Intellect as described above . 8 In us, the Intellect is a ray of the 
Absolute entering the relative, the world of maya. This makes us theo- 
morphic beings who can know the Real, which is equivalent to saying 
“Truth” with a capital “T.” The words that I am capitalizing all have the 
same referent, namely That which is Ultimate, as in the Upanisadic refrain, 
tat tvam asi, “That thou art.” 

Few things today are more likely to raise philosophical eyebrows (and 
for many, philosophical hackles as well) than a capitalized “Truth,” for 
fallibilism is the order of the day. So Nasr’s endorsement of it requires 
exploration. I begin with the importance of the issue. 

In Modernity on Endless Trial, Leszek Kolakowski argues that the 
inclination to claim final and ultimate truth on the one hand, and the 
opposite of that claim — a critical attitude that so undermines all claims to 
truth that it tends toward skepticism, relativism, and even nihilism — is as 
deep and abiding a tension as Western civilization affords. His own concern 
is with the second arm of this tension. Carried all the way, he argues, the 
critical attitude denies limits, and by extension denies a transcendent order 
or a deep structure that imposes them. Religion counters this drift, and in 
doing so (as Kolakowski rather oracularly puts the point) “is man’s way of 
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accepting [historical] life as inevitable defeat” for being under the constraint 
of limits that cannot be deconstructed. When a culture loses this sense of 
constraint, which can derive only from an order that is sacred for being more 
ultimate than culture and history, it assumes that people are “endlessly 
flexible” and opens them to every form of intellectual and political 
totalitarianism. 

I believe that Nasr would concur with Kolakowski’s analysis, but those 
on the other side point out that totalitarianism is itself one of the crudest 
forms of absolutism and argue that fallibilism is the surest guard against it. 
This positions absolutism as fallibilism’s alternative, whereas Nasr — sub- 
scribing to the thesis Robert Kane puts forward forcefully in Through the 
Moral Maze — considers it its prerequisite. 9 For unless there is a way things 
are, a way they really, realistically are, there is no way that one can be 
mistaken. No Truth, no error. A sensible epistemology will be absolutist in 
assuming that Truth exists and fallibilistic assuming that for the most part we 
don’t know what it is. 

Is Nasr’s epistemology sensible by this ruling? His notion of the 
infallibility of the Intellect as God knowing in and through us, appears to be 
the exact antithesis of fallibilism, but I think he would protest that that 
reading overlooks his nuancings of that infallibility. Analogies may help 
here. The law of gravity holds inexorably for macro-objects, but it doesn’t 
force a thistle to plunge directly to the ground; the wind gets into the act. Or 
again, spray is not the sea, but both are H 2 0. 

Converting these analogies into the thoughts they are intended to spark, 
we can begin by noting that if (as was earlier noted) the one uncircum- 
ventable idea for Nasr is the Infinite, the one indispensable distinction for 
him is that between the finite and the Infinite, or (what comes to the same 
thing) between the Absolute and the relative. Being unsubratable, the 
Infinite has to be absolute, and the fact that we humans are here is enough 
to prove that finitude too exists. How are the two related? Nasr relates them 
by noting that because the Infinite is All-possibility, it must include the 
finite; if it didn’t, something would exist in addition to itself and it would not 
be infinite. This makes the finite infinite, but not the Infinite in its entirety. 
To say, as Nasr does, that “God alone exists (transcendence), and everything 
that exists is God (immanence),” puts that point cryptically, but the assertion 
becomes straightforward when we add, “but not God in his entirety.” 
Neoplatonism’s privative view of evil enters here, with evil covering 
everything that falls short of perfection, including the error that fallibilism 
insists on and this paragraph was constructed to get back to; specifically, 
back to Nasr’s concurrence with fallibilism as long as it doesn’t throw the 
baby out with the bathwater. As there is no commensurability between the 
finite and the Infinite, the formed and the Unformed, every articulation of 
the Formless can be no more than an approximation. But this does not 
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undercut the distinction between true and false ideas. Nasr’s grip on the 
Absolute remains secure; the Absolute subrates ideas by discounting their 
literalism, and at the same time provides the standard for their metaphorical 
accuracy. Ideas are true to the extent that they implicitly suggest aspects of 
the total truth, which is to say Truth itself. They are intellectual keys and 
have no function other than that, when confronted with the Divine Reality 
in Itself, every doctrine is an error. To the extent that it approximates the 
Truth, however, a doctrine may be a providential, indispensable, and salu- 
tary “error” which contains and communicates the virtuality of Truth. 

This way of holding onto Truth without hedging on human finitude and 
ignorance derives, obviously, from Nasr’s distinction between reason (which 
is articulated, referential, and fallible) and the Intellect which transcends 
those attributes. The Intellect is, to restate the matter, infallible in being the 
source and empowering agent of all knowing and being, but in the relative 
world it shows itself in varying degrees according to how deeply it is 
overlaid by ignorance, or (ontologically expressed) how far it surrenders to 
the attenuations of nothingness. Socrates believed that truth resides within 
us, but he gave his life to midwifing it out of people. The Tipitaka tells us 
that “a fund of omniscience exists eternally in our hearts,” but no Buddhist 
would claim to be in command of that omniscience. 

Strictly speaking, the Intellect surfaces in the relative world not just in 
varying degrees but to every possible degree, because (as we have seen) the 
Infinite is All-possibility. This brings me to the Great Chain of Being, which 
Arthur Lovejoy made the object of his minor classic on the subject. 10 

4. The Great Chain of Being 

Two of Nasr’s working principles that have been cited need to be kept in 
mind as we take note of his espousal of the Great Chain of Being (hereafter 
GCB). First, it is not itself the perennial philosophy, for articulated 
metaphysical positions are authored by reason and are prey to its limitations. 
To the extent that they approximate the Truth such formulations can be 
useful; functioning in the way icons do, they can awaken intellectual 
intuitions that are unqualifiedly true. But to absolutize them is, as the 
Zennists say, to mistake the finger pointing to the moon for the moon itself 
and to turn icons into idols. The second working principle simply spells out 
the implications of the first. Because the GCB is not in itself the perennial 
philosophy, its ubiquity cannot be that philosophy’s foundation — this point 
has been covered. Whether a statistical majority of philosophers and 
theologians agree with Nasr is not his concern. 

Even so, the ubiquity of the GCB suggests that among metaphysical 
systems it is in its broad outlines the one that most closely approximates the 
Truth, and this makes it worth documenting. Lovejoy defines the GCB as 
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“the conception of the universe as composed of an immense, or infinite, 
number of links ranging in hierarchical order from the meagerest kind of 
existents through ‘every possible’ grade up to the ens perfectissimum” and 
notes that “down to the late eighteenth century most educated men [accepted 
it] without question. ... In one form or another [he adds] it has been the 
dominant official philosophy of the larger part of civilized mankind through 
most of its history, taught in their several fashions and with differing degrees 
of rigor and thoroughness by the greater number of subtler speculative minds 
and the great religious teachers.”" Ernst Cassirer considered “the concept 
and general picture of a graduated cosmos” the most important legacy of 
ancient speculation , 12 and Ken Wilber contends that belief in the GCB has 
been “so overwhelmingly widespread that it is either the single greatest 
intellectual error ever to appear in human history — an error so colossally 
widespread as to literally stagger the mind — or it is the most accurate 
reflection of reality yet to appear .” 13 

An infinite number of links is unmanageable, so Traditionalists typically 
distinguish four ontological levels that seem to “cut where the joints are” for 
housing clearly distinguishable kinds of things. They resemble the onto- 
logical levels that Plotinus identified, but as the GCB covers more than 
Neoplatonism, Traditionalists use their own terminology. Reading upward, 
we begin with the terrestrial plane (roughly the spatio-temporal world of 
matter), and proceed from there to the intermediate. This derives its name 
from Plato’s to metaxy which (according to Paul Friedlander) “must have 
been of the utmost significance to him. It is the idea or view of ‘the 
demonic’ as a realm ‘intermediate’ between the human level and the divine, 
a realm which, because of its intermediate position, ‘unites the cosmos with 
itself .” 14 Above the intermediate plane, the celestial plane houses a creative 
intelligence that empowers and presides over everything below it and "opens 
out above itself onto the Infinite. The Infinite differs from the celestial in 
being ineffable. It does not target a different object than the one on the 
celestial plane, but the celestial plane takes account of its surface (and hence 
identifiable) features only, whereas the Infinite denotes its totality. The 
celestial plane is kataphatic in inviting descriptions, whereas the Infinite is 
apophatic for being situated above the cloud of unknowing. Access to the 
celestial plane is gained by the via affirmativa, the Infinite by the via 
negativa. All of this can be compressed into a simple (if somewhat 
oversimplified) schematization. Every religion and most traditional 
philosophies begin by distinguishing between this world and another world, 
which distinction Mircea Eliade built into the title of his best known book 
The Sacred and the Profane. Both of those worlds then subdivide. This 
world divides into its visible and invisible aspects, and the transcendent 
world into its knowable and ineffable regions. In the course of three NEH 
Summer Seminars for College Teachers, I worked out a cross-cultural 
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diagram of these four levels of reality and the way they intersect the human 
self, and I include it as being (I believe) essentially faithful to Nasr’s 
metaphysical position. 




THE PERENNIAL PHILOSOPHY’S 
HIERARCHICAL ONTOLOGY 



aphic layout courtesy of Brad Reynolds 
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Only a handful of Western philosophers today subscribes to the GCB, 
but there are some: one thinks of John Anton, Baine Harris, founder of the 
Society for Neoplatonic Studies, and Paul Kuntz who was a recent enthusiast 
of the GCB generally. The outlook provides a useful way of honoring the 
world’s diversity without falling prey to relativism, but as my diagram comes 
down hard on themes that traditional philosophies and religions ring changes 
on, I want to point out that Nasr gives equal weight to the differences they 
present. This point is often lost on his critics who more often than not see his 
perennialism as conflating the historical traditions and blurring their 
respective contours. Nothing could be further from the truth. New Age 
enthusiasts who like Nasr’s affirmation of “the transcendent unity of 
religions” — the title of a landmark book in the Traditionalist school 15 write 
him off when they discover the severity with which he insists on keeping the 
boundaries among religions distinct. 16 The mathematical point at which those 
religions converge really is transcendent, and (thus seen) turns on its head 
the theosophical notion of an underlying unity that can be described and 
abstracted from lived religions. Depictions of the transcendent unity in 
sacred texts, art, liturgies, and theologies are invaluable in pointing to the 
place where they finally converge, but each tradition “gestalts” the sacred in 
its own way, and attempts to conflate them scramble their pointings. (Who 
would think of trying to get at beauty by acknowledging its presence in both 
Chartres Cathedral and the Taj Mahal and then trying to abstract it from 
those monuments?) Where expression is involved, Nasr is in complete 
agreement with those who contend that there are no explicit trans-conver- 
sational criteria to evaluate or commensurate one conversation — read 
religious tradition — in terms of another. 

5. Esoterism 

In claiming conscious access to the noetic faculty that modem philosophy 
has lost hold of— the Intellect — Nasr opens himself to the charge of elitism. 
He admits to the charge as long as the word is used descriptively and not as 
an epithet. Descriptively, “elite” simply denotes that which is superior, and 
as long as one sticks to talents that exist (and doesn’t confuse those with 
unearned privileges), to object to them amounts to complaining about the 
kind of world we have, for that world is woven of inequities. Few people are 
bom with the physique to be sumo wrestlers. Not everyone can get into MIT. 
Not everyone can dunk basketballs like Michael Jordan, or do double-dutch 
jump rope with the finesse of some inner city children. 

The same holds for metaphysics, which Nasr (using his reason/intellect 
distinction) distinguishes from philosophy. Having severed its ties to 
theology, philosophy now works exclusively with autonomous reason, 
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whereas metaphysics in Nasr’s sense of the word rides intellective discern- 
ments that provide reason with a rudder. This leads to Nasr’s distinction 
between two types of mentality which he calls esoteric and exoteric. The 
consciousness of exoterics works almost exclusively through forms, rational 
and artistic, whereas esoterics can move beyond those to intellective 
intuitions which (to switch from the rudder analogy) serve something of the 
function that stars do for navigators, guiding their calculations and 
maneuvers. For exoterics, if something has no form — is without boundaries 
that demarcate it from other things — its cash value (to use a crude expres- 
sion) is zero. As far as they can discern it is nothing, whereas for esoterics 
it is everything — literally Everything, for it is Infinite. For exoterics 
“infinite” is an abstraction. For esoterics it is concrete — the only fully 
concrete “thing” there is, all else being samsara and may a, the shadows on 
the wall of Plato’s cave. 

This concludes my inventory of the places where I find frequently 
occurring misunderstandings of Nasr’s perennialism. In a way, though, this 
entire section is almost beside the point, for explicit criticisms are not the 
major problem his philosophy faces. The major problem is neglect. With the 
notable and praiseworthy exception of the present volume, not just Nasr’s 
perennialism but the perennial philosophy generally is simply shelved today. 
Philosophers see it as so out of step with current philosophical concerns that 
(as the quip goes) they don’t even bother to ignore it. Of the seventy-four 
entries for Seyyed Hossein Nasr in The Philosopher’s Index, seventy-two 
mention him only as the author of an article, or the author or editor of a 
book. In the two remaining entries, one mentions him in passing and the 
other is by an Aurobindo-ite who protests that he doesn’t do justice to that 
Indian philosopher. 

Faced with this situation, I shall devote my next section to pointing out 
some aspects of Nasr’s position that make for hard sledding in today’s 
philosophical climate, together with his reasons for holding his ground in the 
face of them. 



III. Stumbling Blocks 



/. Metaphysics 

The fact that perennialism of whatever stripe is a metaphysics counts against 
it from the start, for the post-Nietzschean deponstruction of metaphysics has 
taken hold. As early as mid-century, R. G. Collingwood was describing the 
twentieth century as “an age when the very possibility of metaphysics is 
hardly admitted without a struggle,” and soon thereafter Iris Murdoch was 
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writing that “modem philosophy is profoundly anti-metaphysical in spirit. 
Its anti-metaphysical character may be summed up in the caveat: There may 
be no deep structure.” 

The criticisms of metaphysics have come from many quarters. Some- 
times a particular metaphysical system is faulted — Plato’s, say (usually 
misread, as by Heidegger and Derrida), or Descartes’s, or Kant’s, or 
Hegel’s — and metaphysics across the board is tarred with the flaws of that 
particular system. At other times, a given approach to system building is 
faulted — foundationalism is the current whipping boy — and again all 
metaphysics is assumed to collapse through its errors. Continental attacks 
come from a characteristically different quarter. End-running epistemology 
and questions of truth, postmodernists seize political cudgels and argue that 
“metanarratives” — their synonym for metaphysics — totalize and in doing so 
marginalize oppressed minorities whose narratives they exclude. Jean- 
Frangois Lyotard cites “incredulity toward metanarratives” as post- 
modernism’s defining feature . 17 

Objections like these — the barest sample — cry out for rejoinders, but 
space does not permit, so I shall try to cut through to how Nasr responds to 
these anti-metaphysical moves. Sooner or later, I think he would say, the 
critics of metaphysics will have to face the fact that metaphysics is 
inevitable. Even Wilfrid Sellars, no fan of the project, had to admit that, 
surely things (however defined) hang together in some sort of way (however 
envisioned), and with that minimalist admission we are into metaphysics. 
Meaning descends from whole to part as much as it ascends from part to 
whole. Gestalt psychologists have demonstrated that what we see focally 
always appears against a subliminal background which affects the 
foreground. This holds for knowing generally, so if we deny the presence 
and influence of backgrounds we are in fact only ignoring them at ourperil. 
Where they are not ignored but argued against, the arguments fall of their 
own self-referential weight. Perspectivalism — in the guise of historicism, 
cultural-linguistic holism, constructivism, or cultural relativism — is currently 
the leading candidate. Taking off from the obvious fact that we observe the 
world from different angles, at different times, and through different 
ontogenetic and cultural lenses, perspectivalism contradicts itself when it 
stops with that opening gambit, for to recognize that perspectives are 
such — that is, to recognize that they are perspectives only and not the full 
picture — requires regarding them from a vantage point that demotes them to 
that status. Without such demotion, each “take” on the world (in film- 
making parlance) would present itself, not as a perspective, but as the thing 
itself. When human beings get into the picture, Nasr fully agrees with 
Derrida and Rorty that as long as we restrict ourselves to our egos, those 
ponderous “I’s,” we are indeed “centerless webs of beliefs and desires and 
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are lost behind the unending web of descriptions” (Rorty). But he would add 
what they overlook; namely, that to the extent that we are aware of this truth 
of contingency, we are no longer just egos and are no longer contingent. 
There must be more to the Self than a linguistic construction in order for us 
to know that we are often far less. The notion of illusion is for Nasr a ray of 
the Absolute entering the relative. 

Defending metaphysics against its “cultured despisers,” 18 as I have 
devoted a couple of paragraphs to doing, is necessary, for, as Jacques 
Maritain warned, as the anti-metaphysical tide was gaining strength, “a loss 
or weakening of the metaphysical spirit is an incalculable damage for the 
general order of intelligence and human affairs.” 19 There is, however, a more 
direct way to get at metaphysics’ detractors, and that is to point out that 
contemporary philosophy’s claimed dismissal of metaphysics is 
disingenuous, for its major schools are metaphysical to the core. It is only 
worldviews with upper stories that are discounted, again, mostly without 
argument. Those that are limited to basements (materialism) or ground floors 
(naturalism) are solidly in place. On materialism we have Wilfrid Sellars’s 
assertion that “science is the measure of all things, of what is that it is, and 
of what is not that it is not;” 20 and John Searle’s concurrence in writing that 
“most of the professionals in philosophy, psychology, artificial intelligence, 
neurobiology, and cognitive science accept some version of materialism 
because they believe that it is the only philosophy consistent with our 
contemporary scientific world view.” 21 As for naturalism, in his 1996 
Presidential Address to the Pacific Division of the American Philosophical 
Association, Barry Stroud notes that “most philosophers for at least one 
hundred years have been naturalists. They have taken it for granted that any 
satisfactory account of how human belief and knowledge in general are 
possible will involve only processes and events of the intelligible natural 
world, without the intervention or reassurance of any supernatural agent.” 22 

2. Hierarchy 

Science’s restriction of reality to a single ontological level is reenforced by 
the current political animus against hierarchies. This makes it doubly hard 
for perennialism to get a hearing, for its close ties with the Great Chain of 
Being make it not only a metaphysics but a hierarchical one as well. Surely, 
however (Nasr would insist), the wholesale denunciation of hierarchies that 
we hear today is not thought through, for the charge that hierarchies 
invariably oppress is patently false: they can empower and affirm as well. A 
loving family is a hierarchy dedicated to empowering its children, and a well 
run classroom empowers its students by teaching them things that will help 
them to live effectively. The prototype of an empowering hierarchy is God’s 
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relation to the world, to which Clement of Alexandria gave Christian 
expression in his formula that “God became man, that man might become 
God.” 



3. Religion 

Nasr’s perennialism is clearly a religious philosophy. Actually, it is 
predisciplinary in the way Plato’s Dialogues and most traditional philoso- 
phies were, presenting an outlook in which philosophy, theology, and 
psychology are fully merged. Now that these have gone their separate ways, 
however, we have to use multiple words to bring them together, and 
religious philosophy is as workable a phrase for Nasr’s as any. The prefix in 
the phrase, “religious,” creates a third obstacle that Nasr’s philosophy faces, 
for the time in which philosophy was the handmaiden of theology still 
rankles in philosophers’ memories and they guard their independence 
jealously. Added to this first, there is a second problem that religious 
philosophies must face. In The Soul of the American University, George 
Marsden points out that in five generations the ethos of the American 
university has moved from Protestant establishmentarianism — all the early 
colleges were founded to train Protestant ministers — to the established 
disbelief that dominates campuses today. 23 The hermeneutics of suspicion is 
skepticism’s prime entry point, and nowhere is it more active than in 
“dismantling religious outlooks. The Society of Christian Philosophers is 
exceptional in standing up to it, but though it is vigorous, it has not changed 
philosophic habits to any significant degree. 

Nasr’s reason for holding out against this third obstacle can be deduced 
from what has already been said about his position. As we are theomorphic 
beings, God is the foundation of our existence, first and foremost jn his 
mode of knowing. If philosophy does not reflect and give expression to that 
foundation, it betrays its birthright. 

My list could be extended, but I shall mention only one more way in 
which Nasr’s philosophy faces an uphill battle today. He is a traditionalist 
in a generation that reproaches its past more than any other of which intel- 
lectual historians are aware. 

4. Tradition 

Nasr does not romanticize the past, nor reject all the innovations to which 
the present is heir. I have heard him say that his thinking is not modem, but 
that it is contemporary. Modem science understands nature calculatively 
much better than our forebears did, and I would not myself want to go as far 
as Nasr does in defending the social patterns of traditional societies. But 
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when it comes to the final nature of things and how human life can best be 
comported in its context, Nasr sees nothing in modernity or postmodemity 
that rivals the traditional view as impounded in the great enduring wisdom 
traditions. He takes that wisdom to have been revealed, but if it is easier for 
his audience to see it as surfacing from the deepest unconscious of the 
spiritual geniuses of the past, it comes to the same thing, for the final 
component of a theomorphic being is God. 

My stand-ins for Nasr’s responses to these four stumbling blocks to his 
perennialism have grown shorter and shorter, partly because they follow so 
obviously from the central points of his philosophy that I have sketched that 
I find it tedious to state them explicitly, but there is a second reason. There 
is a saying in team sports that the best defense is a good offense, and the 
adage rings true here. I suspect that of the philosophies that this Library has 
covered, Nasr’s probably seems the most foreign, possibly to the point that 
some may wonder if it belongs in this Library. Given Nasr’s upbringing in 
Asia this is not surprising, but I mention it here because if his philosophy 
seems strange to us, it stands to reason that ours might appear strange to him. 
That it does, he told us forthrightly in his already mentioned Gifford 
Lectures, Knowledge and the Sacred, and I shall devote the final section of 
this essay to pointing out that the extent of its peculiarity is his main reason 
for adhering to his traditional position. 



IV. The Best Defense 

Before the rise of modem science, when people wanted the Big Picture that 
would show them the ultimate nature of things they turned to their sacred, 
revealed texts, or (if they were unlettered) to the great orienting myths that 
gave their lives meaning and motivation. The West’s discovery of the 
controlled experiment — the defining feature of modem science — changed 
that by introducing the possibility of proof. The way this epistemic 
innovation and the scientific method that evolved around it has changed our 
world (and our worldview, which is the part of the story that concerns us 
here) needs no retelling. 

What does need retelling — or rather telling, for it has yet to be told in a 
way that can get through to the public — is, first, that the scientific worldview 
is a huge demotion from the traditional one in the way it works against 
human flourishing; and second, that there are no legitimate reasons for 
thinking that it is more accurate than its traditional precursor. It is for 
psychological, not logical, reasons that science has become (in Alex 
Comfort’s phrase) our “sacral” mode of knowing, and its product (the 
scientific worldview) the reigning orthodoxy of our time. 
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Science’s prestige derives from its power to transform the physical world 
through discovering and manipulating its quantifiable, measurable 
properties. It is important to realize that its prestige derives entirely from that 
power, which means that the worldview that gives it its prestige consists of 
numbers and equations only, nothing more. Common sense, though, tells us 
that there is more to the world than numbers, so scientists flesh out their 
worldview by embellishing its numerical spine. Their additions to it — the 
post-its they use to deck out their calculations — begin with what we directly 
experience (sounds, smells, and colors, the secondary qualities of the 
philosophers) which common sense registers but science itself cannot 
deliver. Even those who recognize that the scientific method is limited tend 
to think that it is competent to deal with the corporeal world, but that is not 
the case, for we experience that world in Technicolor whereas strictly 
speaking, science cannot even give it to us in black-and-white, but only in 
numbers, there being no way to get from nature’s numerical aspects to the 
way we experience it . 24 

Proceeding from secondary qualities, scientists go on to add other things 
to their worldview until we find it full blown in Carl Sagan’s cosmology and 
Stephen Jay Gould’s evolutionary biology. What has passed unnoticed in 
this ballooning, Nasr argues, is that with every additional overlay the rightful 
authority of the scientific worldview attenuates. Because that fact has slipped 
by us, the full-blown scientific worldview is accorded the respect that 
properly belongs to its empirically derived calculations only. No harm would 
derive from this mistake if the additions were supplied by common sense, 
but they are not: For the most part they are minted from assumptions that are 
indispensable for science’s purposes but which imprison the human spirit 
when they are moved into other spheres. 

Not liking the direction in which this train of thought is headiifg, the 
partisans of science will protest that it rides the narrowest possible definition 
of the project. This is true, but Nasr would argue that for purposes of clear 
thinking and settling the dust, no definition is more useful. The culture war 
between science and religion is still in full swing, and without an agreed on 
reference point, each side will define science to its own advantage. The 
needed reference point is the indubitable fact that science — modem science 
is what is under discussion — is what has changed our world beyond anything 
that peoples who lived before it could ever have dreamed. From that 
incontestable starting point, Nasr’s working definition of science, and the 
argument that flows from it, reasonably follow. It is probably worth 
mentioning here that Nasr’s undergraduate degree is in physics from MIT 
and his doctorate is in the history of science from Harvard University. 

The merit in Nasr’s way of “gestalting” the matter is that it enables us 
to distinguish between what science has a right to ask us to believe, on the 
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one hand — the quantifiable aspects of the corporeal world that it had 
discovered and the regularities (laws) that organize these — and, on the other, 
the overlays in its worldview that are optional. Nasr rejects them, for they 
assume, simply assume, that matter is fundamental, and mind — spirit too, if 
it is allowed — is derivative. Intelligent design (and a purposefiil cosmos 
generally are discounted) for, as Jacques Monod points out, “the cornerstone 
of scientific method is the systematic denial of final causes .” 25 The fossil 
record is taken to show that greater intelligence derived from lesser 
intelligence through naturalistic causes only; and finally, in the scientific 
worldview there is no intelligence greater than the human, for no such 
intelligence has been spotted (nor can be spotted, Nasr would add) by 
laboratory experiments. 

How far these scientistic (in contradistinction to scientific) assumptions 
have permeated philosophy, Nasr would want me to leave to the reader to 
judge, but the assertions of John Searle and Barry Stroud that I quoted 
suggest that they are solidly ensconced. Cultural critics register the toll they 
have exacted. They have saddled us with a “disenchanted world” (Max 
Weber), a “wasteland” (T. S. Eliot), “a disqualified universe” (Lewis 
Mumford), “one-dimensional man” (Herbert Marcuse), and “the colonization 
of value spheres by science” (Jurgen Habermas). 

This, I think Seyyed Hossein Nasr would say, is his final defense of 
perennial philosophy. It offers a reasonable alternative to the contemporary 
Western mindset. 

Huston Smith 

Syracuse University 
July 1998 
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REPLY TO HUSTON SMITH 



P rofessor Huston Smith commences his essay by saying that he is, “the 
one who is closest to [my] philosophical position, most importantly his 
endorsement of the perennial philosophy.” I am in full agreement with this 
assertion and will only add that among well-known philosophers in America 
I know of no one who stands as close to my philosophical position as he 
does. This response, in contrast to most others, is not therefore so much a 
reply to criticism but an occasion to clarify further certain points made by 
Smith. I wish also to state that the points he mentions as being central to my 
philosophical outlook are completely confirmed by me. What he calls 
“pivotal points in Nasr’s perennialism” are indeed pivotal and central to my 
understanding of the perennial philosophy, and I am happy that he has 
brought them out clearly in this fashion. 

A very important point brought out by Smith at the beginning of his 
discussion of “pivotal points in Nasr’s perennialism” which I also need to 
emphasize is that neither I nor other traditionalist defenders of perennialism 
have discovered or come to defend the perennial philosophy inductively. We 
have not begun by scanning the pages of wisdom writings of various 
historical traditions and then discovering similarities from which we have 
“induced” the perennial philosophy. The discovery of the truths which con- 
stitute the perennial philosophy is the result of the practice of intellection, 
the use of the intellect as I have always understood the term. Once having 
discovered these truths, then we have observed their presence in other times 
and climes and in fact in all the sacred traditions the world over. 

One of the leading proponents of the philosophia perennis of this 
century, A. K. Coomaraswamy, wrote a seminal essay entitled, “Paths that 
Lead to the Same Summit,” 1 to demonstrate the truth that the ultimate goal 
of various orthodox religions is the same. If I may be allowed to dwell upon 
the symbol of wayfaring used by Coomaraswamy, I would say that the 
defenders of the perennial philosophy do not climb each path separately and 
then conclude that yes these paths do indeed lead to the same summit. They 
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reach the summit by climbing a single path and from the summit thus 
reached observe that other paths lead to it. “Climbing” in the case of the 
“theoretical” aspect of the perennial philosophy (if this term is understood 
in its original sense as theoria ) may be said to be intellectual and by 
participation, whereas in the realized aspect of this wisdom it becomes also 
“existential” and immediately experienced. 

To be sure, there have been rare individuals such as Ramakrishna, who 
lived in the nineteenth century in India, who have actually tried to climb the 
different paths to give experiential proof of these paths leading to the same 
summit, but even in such cases there has been an a priori intellectual certi- 
tude that the paths did actually do so. In any case the vast majority of the 
sages and philosophers whom defenders of the perennial philosophy such as 
myself consider to be main proponents of that philosophy, from Sahkara and 
Nagarjuna to SuhrawardI and Ibn ‘Arab! to Plotinus and Meister Eckhart, 
did not even have any appreciable knowledge of other paths associated with 
historical traditions other than their own, and if they did to some extent, as 
we see in the case of a number of Islamic esoterists, this knowledge itself 
was intuitive and intellective and not based simply on the detailed analysis 
of historical texts of other traditions as carried out by modem scholars. 

One of the major errors made by opponents of the perennial philosophy 
can be explained precisely through what Smith has brought out in his 
distinction between induction and deduction of perennial truths. Some 
modem opponents have gone so far as to say that the defense of tradition and 
the perennial philosophy is simply a consequence of the availability of so 
much material of a religious and philosophical nature from diverse traditions 
in European languages which has caused certain minds such as Guenon and 
Coomaraswamy, followed soon by Schuon and others, to posit the existence 
of a body of perennial wisdom underlying the diversity of teachings of these 
traditions. Nothing in fact could be further from the truth, and I am glad that 
Smith brought up this point perspicaciously so as to make clear for those 
who wish to understand the perspective of perennial philosophy, the source 
of this philosophy and the means of access to it. What the presence of so 
much writing from diverse traditions has done is to provide dazzling 
evidence for the truth reached by means of intellection. 

In discussing the intellect, Smith quite rightly makes a clear distinction 
between intellect and reason as I use these terms and mentions that in this 
usage of intellect I follow Aristotle “who called it the Active or Agent 
Intellect.” I must only add here that although what is fundamental at first is 
the basic distinction between intellect and reason, there are also levels of the 
intellect or its functioning that must be remembered if one is to explain the 
full traditional doctrine. In the same way that there are grades of being, there 
are grades of intelligence or intellect which were discussed especially exten- 
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sively by traditional Islamic as well as Jewish and Christian philosophers. 
Only the full reality of the intellect and its complete actualization are then to 
be identified with what Aristotle referred to as “Active Intellect” and Meister 
Eckhart the “Uncreated Intellect.” 

I agree with Smith that today since “fallibilism is the order of the day,” 
in academic circles in the West eyebrows are raised whenever someone 
speaks of the Truth, and I would add that outside the natural and 
mathematical sciences this observation even holds for truth without 
capitalization. I am also aware of the political excuses given by the 
relativizers who think that they are even taking the moral high road by 
destroying truth claims and “meta-narratives.” But being in the academic 
world like Professor Smith, I also confront everyday the thirst for the Truth 
among students and the dissatisfaction of so many of them with fallibilism. 
The more intelligent among them are in fact able to see behind fallibilism a 
hidden form of absolutism without any reference to the Absolute, for they 
see fallibilism as the “dictatorship of relativism and skepticism” which raises 
relativism and skepticism themselves to an “absolute” category. Every 
philosophical or epistemological claim has an aspect of absolutism in it, 
including claiming that all is relative or that we cannot know everything 
absolutely, for such assertions are themselves “absolutized” by their 
proponents. If we claim that there are no meta-narratives, we are making an 
absolute statement and substituting an idea in place of the meta-narrative 
which itself then functions as meta-narrative even if we do not wish to admit 
its being so. 

I am grateful to Smith for pointing to the opposition to my thought as a 
result of opposition to absolutism. As far as my own intellectual life is 
concerned, however, I do not care very much whether I am criticized 
because of the fashions of the day or not. I believe that there is such a thing 
as truth as well as the Truth and that the goal of all intellectual endeavors is 
to reach the truth and to express it appropriately. In any case it is much better 
to be absolutistic about the Absolute than to substitute the relative for the 
Absolute and to absolutize the relative, which is the order of the day in most 
of what passes for philosophy today. I have always said that only the 
Absolute is absolute and even sacred visions of the Absolute and traditional 
philosophies provided to “explain” the Truth and Its manifestation partake 
of the domain of relativity, hence the diversity of expressions of the 
perennial philosophy. But that does not mean for one moment that one 
should surrender to the cult of pure relativism and fallibilism which would 
forfeit the power of the intellect to know in the ultimate sense. 

Smith himself talks about “every articulation of the Formless [being] no 
more than an approximation.” And he adds, “confronted with the Divine 
Reality in Itself, every doctrine is an error.” He is pointing to the same thing 
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but from a different angle. But to make matters clearer from the perspective 
of my understanding of things, I would add that articulations of the Formless 
should be considered more as means that prepare the mind for the 
miraculous act of intellection which is able to grasp the essence of things 
with metaphysical precision and not only approximately. As for every 
doctrine being an error in the face of the Divine Reality, such formulation 
has also been used by certain traditional masters to accentuate the chasm that 
exists between the grasp by the mind of the truth and its realization with the 
whole of our being. To quote F. Schuon, whose views are so strongly 
supported by Professor Smith, 

Metaphysical knowledge is one thing; its actualization in the mind quite 
another. All the knowledge which the brain can hold, even if it is immeasurably 
rich from a human point of view, is as nothing in the sight of the Truth. As for 
metaphysical knowledge, it is like a Divine seed in the heart; thoughts represent 
only faint glimmers of it. The imprint of the Divine Light on human darkness, 
the passage from the Infinite to the finite, the contact between the Absolute and 
the contingent — herein lies the whole mystery of intellection, of revelation, and 
of the Avatara . 2 

But I would suggest that in the context of present-day discourse a more 
nuanced language be used and the term “error” not be employed in order to 
avoid miscomprehension. I would say that each doctrine is like a key to be 
used to open a door through which we must pass on our journey to the One. 
The key is indispensable precisely for the opening of the door in question 
and is precious for that very reason, but having used the key and having 
passed through the door, we are no longer in need of it. I insist that we 
refrain from the double error of either absolutizing a particular doctrine or 
formulation as if it were the Absolute itself (although it leads to the Absolute 
and possesses therefore an “absolute” element), or of dismissing doctrine as 
being irrelevant as we see in so many mindless expositions of “spirituality” 
today. 

In discussing the Great Chain of Being Smith associates the celestial 
plane with the kataphatic way and the Infinite with the apophatic, writing 
that, “The celestial plane is accessed by the via affirmativa, the Infinite by 
the via negativa.” Although from a certain point of view this is true, I would 
again see a more nuanced distinction because God as Being (and not 
Beyond-Being) cannot be identified with the celestial. Now, both the 
apophatic and kataphatic ways provide means of access to God as Being. 
For example, in Islam there is the revelation of the Divine Principle or 
Essence, which is beyond Being and is none other than the Infinite, but 
which has for Its first Self-determination Being or God as theologically 
understood in the Divine Names and Qualities, which still belong to the 
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Divine Order and stand above the celestial realm. Now, the Divine Names 
are accessible through the kataphatic way which means that this way cannot 
be associated only with the celestial realm. As for the Essence or Supreme 
Principle Itself, the assertion of Smith is quite correct that It can only be 
“reached” by the via negativa or the apophatic way for It stands above all 
limitations and categories including the condition of standing above all 
categories. 

I congratulate Smith for assembling so much traditional knowledge in 
his diagram. There are, however, certain unavoidable problems therein 
especially in the distinction he makes between soul and Spirit which he 
makes to correspond to ruh and qalb in Islam whereas of course ruh means 
spirit in Arabic and not something else. In any case this is a wonderful 
diagram as long as it is seen to represent correspondences and not strict 
equivalences. In this context I am glad that Smith asserts categorically that 
I have always given the weight necessary to the differences which exist 
within different traditions. Those like Professor Liu, who have criticized me 
for not doing so, have not been fully aware of all I have written on this 
subject . 3 

In discussing the distinction between esoterism and exoterism, Smith 
quite correctly points to how I distinguish metaphysics as traditionally 
understood from the current understanding of philosophy and points to the 
basic distinction I make between intellect and reason. This distinction is not, 
however, identical with the major distinction I make in the study of religions 
between the exoteric and the esoteric, although there is no doubt that 
esoterism of the sapiental type is always associated with the use of the 
intellect. Exoterism, however, relies first of all upon the faith and only 
secondly upon reason and there are in fact exoteric formulations in all the 
Abrahamic religions which are specifically against ratiocination, formula- 
tions ranging from those which base themselves upon legalism to those 
which are purely fideist. As for esoterism, there is also a form of esoterism 
based upon love which turns its back upon the central role of the intellect 
and even appears as being anti-intellectual as one finds especially in certain 
strands of Christian and also Hindu mysticism. It is only sapiental esoterism 
that is based thoroughly upon the intellect and intellectual intuition. To make 
clear my understanding of exoterism and esoterism, it would be necessary to 
take this more nuanced position into consideration. 

In talking about stumbling blocks, Smith discusses quite correctly the 
anti-metaphysical bias of the day which for that reason causes those who 
possess this bias to oppose my ideas and those of other traditionalists. I need 
to add here, however, that the metaphysics that most modem and post- 
modern philosophers oppose is not even the traditional metaphysics which 
is always related to a means of realization and which has been absent from 
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the mainstream of Western philosophy since the Renaissance and especially 
Descartes. It is essential to make a distinction between my understanding of 
metaphysics as the supreme science of the Real and metaphysics as a branch 
of rationalistic philosophy which has been criticized so much in twentieth- 
century Western philosophy. It is important for those who criticize my 
thought to grasp this distinction. It is essential to understand that what they 
are criticizing is not what I understand by metaphysics but what they 
understand by it. They are beating a dead horse as far as I am concerned. My 
thought is as critical of Cartesian philosophy and so-called metaphysics in 
modem philosophy as is theirs but of course for very different reasons. I 
mention this point here because it is important in serious philosophical 
discourse to identify clearly first of all the idea with which one is concerned, 
and only then to set out to criticize it. 

The observation of Smith that perennialism has trouble getting a hearing 
because of its association with hierarchy while there is such an opposition 
to this idea today is again an astute one. Let it be added that the etymology 
of hierarchy ( hiero-arche ) implies divine origin and that the idea of 
hierarchy is inseparable from every serious philosophy which accepts the 
Divine Origin of things and draws the consequences of such a position. 
Today we live in a world which Guenon associated with “the reign of 
quantity.” The tendency is toward quantitative egality, the destruction of 
qualitative differences and the imposition of uniformity which modem 
technology in combination with crass materialism and consumerism are 
spreading all over the world in the name of material development and the 
necessity of living in a global village. But a world of pure quantity could not 
even exist. Quality has to manifest itself and so must hierarchy despite the 
strong tendency to the contrary. The ideas of myself and those like me are 
addressed to those whose inner being still resonates to the hierarchy which 
in reality governs cosmic manifestation whether we are willing to accept it 
or not. For followers of philosophies based on quantity, the leveling of all 
distinction and destruction of all hierarchies carried out often in the name of 
freeing common man from “elite” structures, the perennial philosophy 
certainly has no appeal, as stated by Smith. What is surprising, however, is 
that amidst the culture of reductionism, quantitative equality and disdain for 
qualitative distinction and excellence there are so many minds and souls who 
thirst precisely for the higher reaches of the chain of being and higher 
degrees of perfection and excellence which are ontologically meaningful 
only in a world which accepts the nature of hierarchy. 

Under the section on tradition Smith mentions that I consider myself 
contemporary and not modem. I wish to emphasize the truth of this 
observation. I consider modernism as a philosophy whose very premises and 
assumptions I oppose and against which I have written for over four decades. 
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But the hands of destiny have placed me in this day and age and by virtue of 
that fact I am a contemporary. This distinction is important because it is 
possible to be contemporary without being modem. In fact one of the 
realities of the scene during this past century, marked by the spread of 
modernism, has been opposition to modernism which has taken many forms 
of which the most fundamental is the critique posed by tradition. The 
presence of the perennial or traditional point of view is as much a part of the 
contemporary scene as modernist phenomena and ideas themselves. 

As for my being in accord with the reality of certain innovations, that 
must be considered carefully; for to accept the “reality” of an innovation or 
new idea is one thing and to condone it quite another. As far as modem 
science is considered, I do accept that it has been able to understand an 
aspect of the reality of nature better than the traditional sciences of nature 
which were, however, able to know other aspects of nature, especially its 
spiritual dimension, infinitely better than the quantitative sciences developed 
since the seventeenth century in the West. That is why I cannot accept the 
statement, “modem science understands nature calculatively much better 
than our forbears did,” if the term nature is not modified to mean only the 
quantitative aspect of corporeal reality. I have clarified my views on this 
important question in my several works on Islamic science and in a more 
general manner in my The Need for a Sacred Science. 

Perhaps the only point of difference between my perspective and that of 
Smith pertains to the social domain and is summarized in his sentence, “I 
would not want go as far as Nasr does in defending the social patterns in 
traditional societies.” Smith tends to regard the imperfections in these 
patterns and I the reflections of archetypes which represent the good despite 
the existence of imperfections. As I stated in my response to Liu, the 
traditional doctrines themselves confirm the great imperfections in the social 
order in the particular cosmic period in which we live, being far removed 
from the Golden Age even at the beginning of what is known as the 
historical period. What traditions do is not to deny evil but on the basis of a 
deep knowledge of the nature of the human state to maximize the good with 
the aim of making possible to the maximum extent permissible the 
realization of the goal of human life, which is the attainment of salvation for 
the many and deliverance for the few. Modem society on the contrary seeks 
to perfect society by means of social engineering on the basis of ignorance 
of the real nature of man, and the denial of the reality of evil in total 
disrespect for the ultimate goal of human life. Traditional societies 
succeeded in surviving for millennia amidst many imperfections to be sure, 
but they were always able to provide meaning for life and a path for 
salvation beyond the life of this world. Modem societies, while denying the 
centrality of man’s spiritual goal in this life and reducing him to a purely 
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earthly creature, are faced with a set of imperfections and evils which are 
certainly no less than what existed in the days of old while facing the 
destruction of the natural environment and the very dissolution of the 
societies which continue to be engineered according to the worst kind of 
hallucinations about the nature of man and his ultimate needs. 

As for the traditional worlds, which as Smith says quite rightly, I prefer 
immeasurably to the modem and the postmodern, I do consider the wisdom 
contained in the traditional worlds to be ultimately revealed in the theologi- 
cal sense of this term. But I would not “see it [this wisdom] as surfacing 
from the deepest unconscious of spiritual geniuses of the past,” to quote 
Smith. First of all, revelation has nothing to do with human genius, spiritual 
or otherwise. To consider Moses, the Prophet of Islam, or for that matter the 
Buddha or Lao-Tze to have been geniuses is really to diminish their status, 
and I certainly would never characterize them as such if I were to call 
Beethoven and Einstein also geniuses. Those to whom revelations were sent 
possessed all that we associate positively with genius but also infinitely 
more. 

Even more problematic for me is the usage of the term “unconscious” 
which reminds the reader of the theories of Jung which I consider to be a 
parody of traditional doctrines. For the traditionalists, even if one uses the 
language of consciousness rather than God to appeal to certain types of 
contemporary readers, the source of wisdom is the supraconscious and not 
the unconscious or the subconscious. It is of the utmost importance to point 
out these distinctions in order to avoid any error in the understanding of 
traditional teachings and their basic distinction from various forms of 
modem psychology including Jungianism. 

In conclusion I want to express my special gratitude to Smith for 
bringing out clearly the main tenets of my thought, so close as he is to my 
way of thinking, and doing it in such a manner that it has provided the 
occasion for me to clarify many basic elements of my thought. If, as Smith 
says, my exposition of the perennial philosophy, like those of notable 
traditionalists to whom I owe so much, has provided “a reasonable alter- 
native to the contemporary Western mindset,” then I am happy to have 
succeeded in doing what I set out to achieve from the beginning of my 
intellectual career, having had in mind always not only Westerners but also 
non- Westerners who have become influenced by the modem “mindset.” 
Moreover, I consider this alternative to be not only “reasonable” but also 
intellectually evident, lying as it does in the very nature of things and being 
ingrained in the very substance of our being'. 



S. H. N. 
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Robert Cummings Neville 

PERENNIAL PHILOSOPHY IN 
A PUBLIC CONTEXT 



T he perennial philosophy or sacred wisdom so ably expounded and 
defended by Seyyed Hossein Nasr in his Gifford Lectures, published as 
Knowledge and the Sacred, is out of fashion with philosophers in the late 
modem European traditions, including postmodernism . 1 “Out of fashion” is 
a misstatement: they dismiss it with ridicule . 2 In the field of religious studies 
perennial philosophy fares much better than in academic Western philoso- 
phy, partly because of the outstanding contributions to the field by Huston 
Smith, its foremost American advocate, and partly because it constitutes one 
of the paradigmatic answers to the question of the relations among the world 
religions . 3 Professor Nasr does not distinguish sharply between philosophy 
and religion, calling his position both “perennial philosophy” and “sacred 
wisdom,” and in a theoretical sense he is surely right. There ought not be a 
break between the professional practice of academic philosophy andliving 
a philosophical life, or between the academic study of religion and its 
practice, or between philosophy and religion as studied or practiced . 4 In the 
politics of intellectual culture, however, there is a world of difference 
between philosophy and religion as academic fields . 5 

Both philosophy and religious reflection, or theology, have publics 
constituted by anyone who might have an interest in what is at stake, even 
an interest in rejecting a position as false or unimportant . 6 The modem 
despisers of perennial philosophy are as much part of the public within 
which it is expounded and argued as its advocates and fellow travelers. Yet 
Professor Nasr, in Knowledge and the Sacred, gives an account of the 
development of modem European philosophy that delegitimates the 
despisers as much as they would delegitimate the perennial philosophy. He 
describes the modem European tradition as a stupid and perhaps wicked fall, 
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at least a forgetting, without analyzing sympathetically why modem philos- 
ophers would have taken the tacks they did . 7 Both sides deserve better if the 
integrity of philosophy’s public is to be exercised. 

One of the happiest virtues of Professor Nasr’s thought is that he is a 
genuine world philosopher . 8 He does not define philosophy as limited to the 
inheritance of Socrates, as many of our Western colleagues do. Nor does he 
define himself as an Islamic philosopher, although that is the historical 
tradition from which he derives his main conceptions and expressions. 
Because he does not distinguish sharply between philosophy and religion, 
it is important to say that Professor Nasr identifies with the cultic practice of 
Islam, especially its Sufi branch, from which his philosophy arises . 9 But his 
philosophy engages the entire philosophic world, not just the Islamic, from 
the perspective of a position, the perennial philosophy, that finds expressions 
in each. This is all the more reason for his position to be related with more 
intimate respect to late modem Western philosophy, for that is the one 
family of traditions he approaches with an attitude more of blame than 
learning. 

My purpose in this essay is to engage Professor Nasr with the Western 
public by constructing a late modem Western interpretation of how the 
perennial philosophy might philosophically and existentially be meaningful 
and true, and how a version of that is indeed true. To do this I shall first 
sketch a theory of religious symbols that shows how such symbols allow us 
to engage religious dimensions of reality. Moreover, such symbols shape the 
souls of those who gain competence with them so that the religious 
dimensions to which the symbols refer can be engaged. Without an 
appropriately developed soul, people miss or misinterpret those dimensions. 

Then I shall argue that the leading ideas in the perennial philosophy, 
those having to do with “the One and the Many,” are a kind of religious 
symbol that engages those who become competent at them with ultimate 
matters. I shall argue that there are two fundamental perennial paradigms. 
One is the ascent of understanding to higher and higher principles of unity; 
this is Professor Nasr’s primary affiliation and it emphasizes hierarchy. The 
other is penetration to the ground from which both unity and multiplicity are 
created, emphasizing the immediacy of the act of creation ex nihilo and of 
the equiprimordial, non-hierarchical partnership of the One and the Many; 
this is my kind of perennial philosophy. I shall then argue that competence 
at the exercise of the perennial symbols of either approach can lead to 
existential sacred wisdom of the sort Professor Nasr advocates. My entire 
argument arises from the theory of signs developed initially by Charles 
Sanders Peirce, the American founder of pragmatism, a more-late-modem- 
Westem-philosopher-than-whom-cannot-be-conceived . 10 Finally, I shall dis- 
cuss five steps to be taken for the perennial philosophy to engage the 
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contemporary Western academic philosophic tradition. The fourth step 
contains a significant critical evaluation of Professor Nasr’s project. 



Religious Symbols 

The European tradition of semiotics, from Saussure to Derrida, has taken the 
interpretation of texts as its paradigm case; the earlier interest in Biblical 
hermeneutics was probably the reason for this. The American pragmatic 
tradition, by contrast, has taken the interpretation of nature as its paradigm, 
with signs and interpretive behavior as guides for discovering what is real 
and how to live well. Thus the European tradition could understandably 
conclude that signs have no real reference outside their system of surround- 
ing signs that define referents and interpretations. But the American can 
insist that the function of signs is to engage us with the world and shape our 
behavior so as to be more realistic and discerning than we would be without 
the signs. Entire sign systems, including the coded relations among signs as 
meanings, referents, and interpretations, are taken as referring to reality 
when we actually employ them in engagement. 

Peirce argued that all signs need to be understood in terms of their 
meanings, their references, and their interpretations. In the case of religious 
signs, which we should call “symbols” in accord with common usage, 
meanings are defined in terms of systems of symbols interconnected in 
meanings." Moreover, systems of symbols are laid on top of one another, or 
juxtaposed, or set in tension with one another. In Professor Nasr’s perennial 
philosophy, for instance, one system of symbols describes reality in a 
hierarchy of levels and another describes the mind’s capacities in terms of 
a progressive ascent that is correlatable with the first . 12 There is another 
system of metaphysical symbols describing the creation of the world of many 
levels by God, and in this system there is a careful dialectic connecting a 
perfectly good divine nature with a divine will creating a world which is 
wholly good in one way but whose lower levels are mixed with what people 
see as or can turn to evil. The human system for understanding the value- 
status Of things properly notes suffering and evil, and the human will cannot 
be understood with exactly the same symbol system employed for divinity. 
To some extent the systems of symbols can be systematized in an encom- 
passing system; but the attempt to do that thoroughly leads to a diminished 
rationalism. Rather, the several symbol systems correct and resonate with 
one another, engaging reality more profoundly together than any one or 
several systems would by themselves. There is a mystery that is appre- 
hended — that is, taken in, but not literally represented in the systems of 
ideas. Persons competent at the overlayment of religious symbols are not 
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disturbed by a failure to express flat consistency, but find their certainty in 
the existential interaction of the multiple systems of meanings. 

Symbols refer, according to Peirce, in one or several of three ways: as 
indices pointing to something not otherwise noticed, as icons affirming the 
referent reality is like the symbol in its structure, and as conventions 
whereby the symbols connect their referents with other realities by means of 
systems of symbols . 13 Most religious symbols do all three, and I believe they 
have both a primary and a secondary referent. Their primary referent is to the 
religious object, the divine, the ultimate, or what can be analyzed as a 
finite/infinite contrast . 14 A finite/infinite contrast is a reference to something 
that can also be identified as finite and determinate but which is taken 
(legitimately, when a valid reference is made) to bear the infinite. Generally, 
finite/infinite contrasts are the boundary points, the liminal elements of what 
constitutes the world . 15 Common examples are the physical existence of the 
world as bearing the activity of the creator, or those things that are grounds 
of meaning and value. Events, such as the Exodus or Hijrah, or structures 
such as the depths of consciousness, and persons, such as Jesus, that found 
the identity of one’s people or of one’s personal existence are also fi- 
nite/infinite contrasts. Theology and philosophy integrate the references to 
finite/infinite contrasts according to conceptual symbolic theories. 

The secondary referent in a religious symbol is the cultural condition, 
spiritual maturity, or psychological state of soul of the interpreter. This is to 
say, a given symbol can refer to the primary referent only for those people 
ready for that meaning. For a person who is too immature, or of an 
incomprehending culture, or in an inappropriate psychological state, the 
symbol would not refer to the primary referent it is supposed to, but to 
something else, usually not religous at all. The symbol of the God beyond 
Being, important for Professor Nasr, would not make sense for a child who 
has not reflected on beings and Being and who would spatialize the 
metaphor. The symbols of Being would not refer to the ultimate for East 
Asians whose categories take up primary metaphors of process. The symbol 
of God as Father would not refer accurately for persons sexually abused by 
their father as a child. Although the relativity of symbols derives from the 
interpreter’s capacities for interpretation, the relativity consists in a matter 
of doubled reference: a symbol refers to a specific finite/infinite complex for 
people of a certain ready sort; for other people, that symbol refers to 
something else. The importance of recognizing doubled reference is that we 
can understand how symbols are valid in some contexts but invalid or even 
perverse in others. Moreover, we can understand how spiritual progress is 
made by attaining to greater capacities for referring with the more profound 
symbols. 

The interpretation of religious symbols is of course contextual because 
interpretation is an activity. Some contexts are obviously practical, such as 
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the use of symbols in organizing a religious community. Other contexts are 
much more theoretical, as in philosophy and theology of the sort we have 
been discussing. Yet other contexts are devotional in which the use of the 
symbols is not so much to reorganize behavior or to understand more fully 
but to transform the soul . 16 These contexts are nearly always mixed. Like 
reference, interpretation is doubled. The primary interpretation consists of 
the symbols that elucidate the meaning of the symbol as referred to the 
referent in some respect. The secondary interpretation, however, is the 
practical implication of the primary interpretation for the interpreter or the 
interpreting community. Sometimes this implication is merely for how 
people ought to think about the referent. Other times it is how they ought to 
behave in more overt senses. Yet other times, or perhaps a bit at all times, 
the secondary interpretation is the transforming of the interpreter’s soul so 
as to be able to handle the primary interpretation. 

Now acts of interpretation engage objects — the religious or ultimate 
object in our present discussion — by taking them to be as the interpretation’s 
symbol says in a certain respect. The symbol stands for the referent in that 
respect, and in so doing connects the object and interpreter. The object to 
which reference is made is included within the act of interpretation. Even if 
the symbol is mistaken, if the reference is accurate the interpreter and real 
referent are brought together. 

Many modem philosophers would say that what we interpret are only 
representations of real objects, not the realities themselves. Like Descartes’s 
image of knowing, we are locked in our minds, they think, and cannot make 
contact with real external things. Nobody quite believes Descartes anymore, 
though his philosophy has crept into European semiotics. Derrida and others 
point out that anything we can specify as the referent of a symbol, or as the 
interpretation of the symbol, no matter how practical and active, is- itself 
another sign or symbol, and thus an element in a larger semiotic system . 17 
True enough, to specify a referent or interpretant is to use symbols within the 
system connected to the symbol under discussion. Moreover, the relations 
of referring and interpreting, and standing for objects in certain respects, are 
all elements of semiotic structure, like the grammar of a language. But it is 
a cheap trick to say that because realities are described by signs in a semiotic 
system they themselves are in the semiotic system into which we are locked 
without external reference. 

Descartes’s image is not the only one, and Peirce carefully developed an 
alternative, that of engagement. A symbol, and the entire semiotic system 
within which it is defined, can be the medium by which an interpreter acts 
to interpret reality. The relations within the code of a semiotic system are 
extensional, defining the extension of the signs within them and distinguish- 
ing how they potentially can function in meaning, reference, and interpreta- 
tion. An act of interpretation, however, is intentional, engaging real objects 
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by means of the discriminations laid out in the symbols and their semiotic 
connections . 18 An act of interpretation takes reality to be roughly iconic to 
the semiotic system employed; we take our culture to be roughly effective in 
discriminating what is real and important. Moreover, an act of interpretation 
takes the specific symbols it employs to engage the objects to which it makes 
reference. When we engage physical objects, we interact with them 
according to the anticipations defined by our symbols for them. When we 
interpret a situation, for instance a political situation, or even the very 
general situation of “modem culture’s having lost touch with the deep truths 
of reality,” we engage the situation by the imagination embodied in our 
symbol systems and direct our attention to what those systems pick out as 
salient. When we interpret ultimate realities, even though there is no physical 
interaction across a spatio-temporal field, and no learning about a situation 
by modifying elements to see what happens, such as voting for a different 
party or writing a philosophy book, we still engage the ultimate by picking 
out what our symbols discriminate, appreciating what comes across when we 
live and contemplate with those symbols of ultimacy. 

I have spoken of acts of interpretation in ways that emphasize what the 
interpreter does, and this is important. But the question of truth reverses the 
direction of the action. Truth is the carryover of what is valuable and salient 
from the object interpreted into the interpreter . 19 Some Western philoso- 
phers, following Aristotle, have thought of truth as the repetition of the form 
of the object in the mind of the knower. But then one has to stand outside 
both object and knower to compare forms. Moreover, we know many things 
as having forms different from the forms with which we think about them. 
It is better to say that we know something when we grasp what is valuable 
about it. Of course things are always in contexts, never known in pure 
isolation, and so knowing them well is grasping how they achieve singular 
values, how they integrate their components with intrinsic value, how they 
are valuable for other things and how they function as parts of larger systems 
with value, and so on . 20 I believe it can be shown that form itself is a 
function of value rather than the other way around, which is the common 
belief . 21 

Carryover is a causal notion, implicit in natural process. Causality is not 
an innocent philosophical notion, to be sure, and most modem notions of 
causality are too linear, temporal, and simple-minded to convey the 
complexity of the process by which physical objects, say, are transformed in 
their interactions with people so as to become the stuff of experience and 
engaged intentionally. But pragmatists and process philosophers such as 
Alfred North Whitehead have developed sufficiently complex notions of 
causality . 22 We observe babies growing from simple stimulus-response 
behavior to intentional action and curiosity; so the kind of causation 
involved is surely possible. 
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Professor Nasr has been so exercised by the deficiencies of the popular 
modem Western ideas of causation, with respect to interpreting how people 
naturally can have sapiental knowledge, that he feels obliged to deny 
evolutionary theory, which makes his view seem implausible; his objections 
are subtle and the status of various hypotheses in evolutionary theory is 
under considerable public discussion. But he runs against a considerable 
modem consensus that natural history exhibits how much of the natural 
world has been shaped, and thus unfairly is associated with creationist 
fundamentalists. That objection to evolution is unnecessary, however, and 
counterproductive, if one has a sufficiently subtle causal theory of interpreta- 
tion that meets three conditions: First, that interpretations can have ultimate 
references and still be true; second, that there can be a directness of 
engagement that sometimes yields certainty; and third, that higher realities 
can be known for what they are without being merely a cumulative 
complexification of lower realities. I shall discuss these conditions in reverse 
order. 

Some early modem empiricists believed that all ideas are built up out of 
simple ones, such as color patches. John Locke, for instance, tried to give an 
account of how we construct the idea of infinity by the addition of finite 
units . 23 This empirical approach makes it difficult to understand how subtler 
and more perfect things can be conceived before the obvious or simpler 
ones, as has been true in the history of religions. The semiotic approach I am 
advocating, however, does not have this difficulty at all. Whether we deal 
with ordinary physical objects, the Decline of the West, or the God beyond 
Being, depends on whether we have the symbols for that. Long before we 
developed symbols for atomic particles and the big bang, we had symbols for 
the ultimate ground of all the physical cosmos, of meaning, and value. 
Professor Nasr is entirely right to point out that the roots of perennial 
philosophy are thousands of years oldj and the reason is that symbols for 
knowing ultimate things were developed very early. Ancient speculative 
geniuses such as the authors of the Upanisads, and Plotinus, put these 
symbols in good order. In historical perspective, the topics of the perennial 
philosophy are more elementary than astrophysics and molecular biology. 
Although the capacity to symbolize evolved slowly, once the capacity was 
developed the sapiental imagination was competent. 

Professor Nasr rightly points to the certainty that often accompanies 
sapiental knowing. (He also could point to the doubts and struggles of the 
dark night of the soul.) Philosophers have long tried to account for this with 
the claim that there is an immediacy or identity between the finite mind and 
the infinite. But no amount of metaphorical slippage can account for an 
alleged flat-out immediate identity of the finite and infinite. The certainty 
comes not with immediacy but with the directness of engagement in which 
ultimate matters are interpreted with finite symbols. John E. Smith has long 
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argued that the distinction between directness and immediacy is extremely 
important . 24 In the pragmatic tradition of experience as engagement, the 
direct encounter with the divine is mediated by symbols, but no less direct 
for all that. The certainty of sapiental knowledge, even pure mystical 
knowledge, derives from the appreciation of unity with the ultimate in the 
interpretive contemplation such that the divine worth is transmitted at least 
in part. Few if any contemplatives would claim that their certainty is an 
infallibility regarding their expressions of what they experience. Moreover, 
many regard their early experiences, however certain they might be, as 
preliminary to or superceded by subsequent knowledge. The theory of 
symbols I have advocated here shows both how the unity of engagement can 
give certainty and how subsequent engagement with more discriminating 
and richer symbols can supercede the earlier certainty. 

Finally, the theory of symbols I have advocated shows how ultimate 
things can be symbolized simply by having symbols whose meanings can 
refer to those things. Even Descartes thought that the idea of perfection is 
prior to any idea of fmitude or imperfection and, as mentioned above, 
symbols about ultimate principles and grounds developed early in history. 
In the next section I shall explore certain of these symbols in connection 
with the perennial philosophy. As to the truth of the symbols dealing with 
the topics of the perennial philosophy, the tests for truth are extremely 
complicated. On the one hand are the dialectical tests of the sort Plotinus 
loved, showing that his theory was superior to alternatives. On the other 
hand are the long-range pragmatic tests of living with a symbolic theory so 
as to see how it makes sense of all of life, better sense than its alternatives. 
But perhaps more important than the tests among competing theories is the 
fact that symbols can be attained that open up dimensions of reality that 
otherwise would be opaque. Much of Professor Nasr’s complaint about 
European modernity is that its symbols fail to register the ultimate dimen- 
sions that are the direct topic of the perennial philosophy. Moreover, 
modernity’s symbols seem to preclude the symbols with which the ultimate 
dimensions can be engaged. That we have symbols that do engage the 
ultimate is more important, at least in the short run, than whether Plotinus, 
Clement, or Origen has the better symbols. 

My claim is that the symbols of the perennial philosophy, engaging the 
ultimate dimensions of reality that are its topic, are difficult to fit into much 
of the modem soul. Modernity needs to transform its soul in order to be 
competent at those symbols, and until it does they cannot refer well: the 
reason they cannot refer well is that modem interpreters are often incapable 
of being the secondary referents. My last section shall deal with this. 
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Modes of Perennial Philosophy 

As Professor Nasr indicates, the perennial philosophy has had many 
symbolic expressions, from personifications to abstract dialectical theories. 
The latter are of concern here, and they all have to do with what some 
philosophers have called the problem of the One and the Many. That 
problem has to do with explaining how all the different things in reality are 
sufficiently unified as to belong to one world, how they all are real or have 
being. Or, if one begins with unity, the problem is understanding how the 
unity of being can be expressed in the differences among things. A few 
philosophers have asserted pure multiplicity and refused to ask what things 
have in common such that they can be different; a few others have asserted 
pure unity and denied the existence of multiplicity. But most philosophers 
fall between these extremes and acknowledge both unity and multiplicity. 
Some think that multiplicity is basic and unity mere conjunction making no 
difference to the things unified; none of these atomistic philosophers would 
associate themselves with the perennial philosophy. Some at the other 
extreme believe that unity is basic and that multiplicity is mere appearance, 
or the function of a certain perspectival approach to reality; many of these 
would identify with the perennial philosophy. But in between are many 
possible positions. Perhaps the most penetrating analysis of the problem of 
the One and the Many in contemporary Western philosophy is Paul Weiss’s 
Modes of Being.™ Weiss strives to give unity and multiplicity a balanced 
equal weight. 

Although this is not the place for a detailed comparison of types, I 
believe that, where dialectical precision is pressed carefully, there are two 
families or types of solution to the problem of the One and the Many, each 
with legitimate claim to association with perennial philosophy. The first and 
most common, and the one advocated by Professor Nasr, takes an epistemo- 
logical focus — sapiental, Nasr calls it — and seeks to ascend to higher and 
higher principles of intelligibility, accounting for higher and higher levels of 
unity. This is familiar to Western European philosophers through the Neo- 
Platonic tradition from Plotinus through the Christian Neo-Platonists such 
as Pseudo-Dionysius, Bonaventura, and the Victorines . 26 The underlying 
sapiental principle is that if a certain kind of difference is noted, that is 
because cognition stands at a higher level of unity. “Standing at a higher 
level” is not a mere logical matter, however. The mind must be cultivated, 
perhaps through long years of yoga or contemplation under the guidance of 
a teacher, to attain that level. Some describe the cultivation as the recovery 
of pre-existent higher levels of mind; others describe it as the construction 
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of human capacities to grasp pre-existent levels of reality. Either way, 
knowledge of the levels and how to reach them are conveyed by “tradition” 
in the sense that Nasr uses the term . 27 

On the ontological side for this approach, reality is a hierarchy of levels 
of greater being and unity, as Professor Nasr argues. Moreover, the lower 
depend on the higher. Professor Nasr describes these ontological or cosmic 
levels as a theophany . 28 The highest level, perhaps not even to be called a 
level, surely beyond Being insofar as Being relates to beings, is pure and 
necessary reality from which all else flows. Furthermore, each level going 
down is a mixture of being with non-being, in progressive negativity, so that, 
at the level of ordinary human living, evil is possible and common. 

The second family of approaches to the problem of the One and the 
Many takes them to be correlative. That is, there is no unity without a 
multiplicity to unify, and no multiplicity without unity. The important 
distinction is between determinate being, which is unified and multiple, and 
absolute nothingness. Anything “prior” to determinate being would have no 
characters to distinguish itself from anything else or from absolute nothing- 
ness. Like the other family within the perennial philosophy, this one takes 
the realm of determinateness, with unity and multiplicity, to be contingent. 
But it is contingent upon nothing, and the predominant metaphor is creation 
ex nihilo. The “creator” is nothing apart from creating, however, not a 
potentiality to create or anything like that, for those are all determinate 
characteristics requiring to be created. In addition to the creation ex nihilo 
tradition in West Asian religions, this family within the perennial philosophy 
takes its metaphors from mystics such as Meister Eckhart and, in our own 
time, Nicholas Berdyaev . 29 

Like the first family within perennial philosophy, the creation ex nihilo 
approach can acknowledge many dimensions of reality, like levels. But 
because creation ex nihilo marks an immediate making that moves directly 
from nothingness to determinate being, the dimensions need not be related 
in a hierarchy according to which some are farther from the creative source 
than others. There might be levels of unity, importance, value, and clarity, 
but none is closer to the source than any other. This approach can agree with 
ancient gnosticism about the importance of cultivated and saving knowledge 
without agreeing with the cosmology that separates the realm of ordinary life 
from the Creator by mediating levels of increasing non-being. In our time 
Paul Tillich has given the most elaborate analysis of dimensions of reality 
relative to being and nothingness . 30 

On the cognitive side there is a striking difference between the “higher 
unity” and “creation ex nihilo ” families of the perennial philosophy, a 
difference in fundamental intuitions about what constitutes a satisfying 
understanding, vision, or grasp of things. According to the first family of 
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positions, the mind rises to higher explanations in search of a principle from 
which other, lower, things derive. “Principle” does not mean merely the first 
or source, because absolute nothingness is a “principle” in that sense. Rather, 
it means that there is some character of the arche from which the rest of 
things flow, as pure being gives rise to mixed being or pure unity to unified 
multiplicities, and so forth. In philosophical dialectic, this family of positions 
insists on a principle or principles of intelligibility. This is rationalism in a 
profound metaphysical sense, and corresponds theologically with the 
position that the divine nature precedes the divine will; the divine will is 
constrained to exhibit the divine nature. This is Professor Nasr’s position . 31 

By contrast the heart of understanding for the creation ex nihilo tradition 
is the location of basic creative decision-points at which determinate unity- 
multiplicity complexes come to be. In ordinary processes we can find many 
such decision-points to which both common sense and science attend. In 
asking about the creation of entire dimensions of reality we need to locate 
where the characteristic components come together. In pushing the 
ontological question of why there is something rather than nothing, we look 
for the ultimate eternal creative act that creates determinateness as such, 
including time, space, sameness, and difference. Abstract philosophical 
dialectic can locate where these decision-points are. But to engage that 
singular divine creative act requires the gnosis of preparation that includes 
a practiced capacity to engage reality with the symbols of creation ex nihilo. 
As Tillich argued in his discussions of ontological reason or logos, the 
underlying ontological structure of the cosmos is a real structure and the 
human mind has an affinity with it that can be brought to exercise . 32 For this 
family of positions, only a metaphysically empirical discovery and acknowl- 
edgment of the creative act is intellectually (and spiritually) satisfying. No 
matter how “high” one’s principles might be, the questing intellect can 
always ask how and why those principles got to be the way they are, even a 
single highest principle. 

According to the creation ex nihilo family of positions, or at least many 
of those positions within the family, the divine nature arises in creation itself. 
Hence this is symbolized theologically in the doctrine that the divine will is 
prior to the divine nature, Duns Scotus over against Thomas Aquinas. Many 
thinkers who assume that only an agent with a nature can act believe the 
position to be paradoxical. But no position within the perennial philosophy 
thinks of God or the highest principle as a being with a nature that functions 
as an agent. The creation ex nihilo approach takes its metaphors for creation, 
not from inertial motion in which things act according to their natures, but 
from moral action in which both deeds and one’s moral identity are the 
products of the free actions . 33 

With respect to ultimately satisfying understanding, I confess that there 
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seem to be two kinds of people. Some, associated with the first family of 
perennial philosophies, cannot accept that creation ex nihilo explains any- 
thing because for them an explanation would have to follow from the nature 
of the cause. Others would say that no explanation that appeals to the nature 
of something can be ultimate because it itself requires an explanation of 
what makes the nature the way it is. The perennial philosophy embraces both 
kinds of mind. 

My point in this section has been to lay out two philosophical families 
of positions that, on the one hand, are recognizable in the contemporary 
Western philosophical community, if not common there, and on the other 
hand are legitimate contemporary expressions of the perennial philosophy. 
They both are realisms with regard to ontological structures, and both deal 
with ultimate origins of multiplicity and determinateness. Moreover, both 
have religious implications although I have expressed them here so far in 
terms of merely philosophical dialectical contrasts. 



Sacred Knowledge 

Professor Nasr’s main point in Knowledge and the Sacred was not to defend 
a particular philosophical tradition but to articulate and defend that tradition 
as a philosophic way of life. In that tradition, philosophy is not mere 
knowledge but sacred knowledge, the knowing of which is saving and 
sanctifying, and the result of coming to participate in a tradition of wisdom 
as well as cultivation of personal capacities for that participation. Moreover, 
the reason the knowledge is saving is that its object is holy and the object 
comes to indwell the knower in the knowing. Reality itself, taken in its 
fullness, even if that fullness is but partially and somewhat inaccurately 
grasped, is holy and ready to be known. 

How is this position, with which I agree according to my version, to be 
made plausible in a philosophical public that includes the late modem West? 
Five steps are necessary. 

1. We must give a plain philosophical defense of the metaphysics 
involved in at least some version of the perennial philosophy. I have 
distinguished two families of versions, those of the hierarchical ascent and 
those of creation ex nihilo. None of these has been defended in detail in this 
essay against responsible criticism. But I have defended a version of the 
latter in sufficient detail elsewhere for the position to be at least respectable. 
Professor Nasr has defended related versions of hierarchical ascent. And 
looked at in the long view, from the standpoint of the consensus gentium, the 
Neo-Platonic tradition in the West, and the flanking traditions elsewhere that 
Professor Nasr cites, cannot be all wrong. If they are wrong, it is because of 
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overstatement or unguarded generalization, or an inability to admit other 
important truths. None of this proves yet that all late modem Western 
philosophers ought to adopt a metaphysical version of the perennial 
philosophy, only that they should take it seriously without delegitimation. 

2. A respectable theory needs to be provided for how it might be 
possible for the holy religious object, God, or finite/infinite contrasts, to 
enter at least partially into a person through knowledge so as to render the 
person a bit more holy. The theory presented in the first section here 
accounts precisely for that. A true interpretation of finite/infinite contrasts 
is the carryover of the value of the object into the interpreter in the respects 
the symbols at hand interpret the object. In an Aristotelian vision, we would 
say that a true interpretation informs the soul with the form of the object. In 
the version defended here, value rather than form is carried across. Either 
way, the divine holiness or glory is carried across in the respects involved in 
the symbolic interpretation. There is a directness of engagement, a unity of 
the encounter, in which the divine makes the interpreter holy in the respects 
involved. To be sure, the divine is infinite and no accumulation of finite 
interpretations can carry across the whole glory of God. No person can be 
holy in the infinite way God is. But the more accurate, the richer, the more 
encompassing, the more incisive the symbolic interpretation, the more holy 
the interpreter. As I argued, the process of coming to use the appropriate 
symbols competently transforms the soul so thatpeople are better engaged 
with, that is, more conditioned by, the holiness of what they interpret. Most 
theologians would say that the kind of knowledge gained of God through 
directly effective symbols is not a mere condition of the interpreter but 
becomes essential within the interpreter’s life. The knowledge of God 
becomes increasingly effective as the principle according to which one 
composes one’s own reality; that reality of course includes one’s, own 
interpretations of God.” As the mystics say, a genuine contemplative 
engagement allows the interpreter to drop away so that it is God interpreting 
God. Christian theology models this in the relations among the Trinitarian 
persons. 

3. The dialectic of the perennial philosophy must be correlated with the 
religious category of the sacred. Professor Nasr asserts this correlation with 
little argument in Knowledge and the Sacred. Nevertheless, there are many 
traditions, including many outside of the perennial ones, developing the 
correlation of the most ultimate philosophical categories with the divine in 
its holiness. This is as true for the Dao in East Asia and Brahman in South 
Asia as it is for God in West Asian civilizations. As Anselm argued, the 
principle for identifying categories as indicative of God is that they are 
conceived as whatever greater than which cannot be conceived. It is on the 
grounds of “greatness,” dialectically defined, that we sort candidate objects 
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of worship. Here is not the place to enter discussion with anthropologists and 
others who would identify the holy, not with greatness for which a philo- 
sophical account might be given, but with some mere quality among other 
qualities, such as uncanniness. I have argued that what makes something 
seem uncanny or sacred is its connection, at least according to a culture’s 
symbolism, with something that is recognized in that culture as a fi- 
nite/infinite contrast. 34 Let us suppose for the sake of argument that this step 
can be taken, or at least recognized as reasonable, by later modem Western 
philosophers. 

4. The step penultimate in difficulty is showing that the first three 
steps — the metaphysical theory, the theory of symbols as engaging and 
transforming the symbolizer with the object symbolized, and the connection 
of the philosophical ideas with sacredness in God and human beings — do not 
require the rejection of other things that late modernity has found to be true 
and important. Here, alas, is where Professor Nasr’s argument is its own 
worst enemy. He grudgingly admits that modem science might not be false 
if put in its place, but complains that it usually is construed scientistically. 
Fair enough: scientific expertise does not generalize to philosophy or 
theology. But he carries this critique so far as to deny the theory of evolution, 
as if that were incompatible with the metaphysics of the perennial philoso- 
phy. Whether evolution is true, and in what form, is an empirical scientific 
question, an hypothesis subject to ongoing explication and test. Any 
perennial philosophy worth its salt ought to admit to the creation or 
emanation of any characteristic of the natural world science might find there. 
Whatever is determinate, that is what God has created. 35 

Even worse than the negative attack on science is Professor Nasr’s 
positive depiction of the world, of the ordinary dimensions of the world. He 
uses almost exclusively language derivative from the traditional symbologies 
of the perennial philosophies worldwide that seems to deny outright 
important lessons modem culture has learned with pain. Let me call attention 
to several instances. 

He lauds the authority of the great tradition again and again with barely 
a hint that some kinds of traditional authority, and some aspects of authority, 
might be very bad. How can a scholar who fled the Islamic Revolution of 
1979 led by Khomeini laud authority simplicitef. Modernity has learned the 
hermeneutics of suspicion about authority because of its long history of 
enforcing ignorance, not enlightenment, and preserving an oppressive status 
quo. Perennial philosophy in our day needs to do the extremely hard work 
of distinguishing legitimate authority, as might reside in the great tradition, 
from illegitimate senses of political and intellectual authority. 

The language in which the perennial tradition describes the world 
praises the sacredness of things and the indwelling of the holy in finite 
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things; Professor Nasr calls the world a theophany. Admitting that in perhaps 
the highest and richest perspective the world is a sacred book, history has 
shown that the identification of finite things with the holy is an extremely 
short step from outrageous idolatry and that barely another step from the 
organization of national armies to slaughter their neighbors in the name of 
holiness. Early modem Europe found the tragic bloodshed of religious wars 
to be far worse than whatever religious spirit might be lost when religion is 
privatized. Secularism arose in good measure from the rejection of claims to 
sacredness in the world as justifying violence and oppression. I agree with 
Professor Nasr that it is true in the most profound sense to say that every- 
thing is holy, but we ought not say that out loud until we have developed and 
committed ourselves to ways to make the point compatible with the wisdom 
of secularism regarding peace, love, and tolerance. Surely an important 
secularist lesson is to be learned from the centuries of bloody, naked 
violence over control of Jerusalem by the three Abrahamic faiths who agree 
in tragic irony that only God is holy, that only God’s holiness can make a 
city holy, and that both God’s nature and God’s command for our behavior 
is love of one another. Perennial philosophy is wholly inadequate in our time 
unless it can make its point while committing itself wholeheartedly to the 
secularist lessons about peace, love, and tolerance. As continued religious 
warring shows, religion is not private and cannot be made to be; so the 
secularist solution by itself is not sufficient. But the critical secularist point 
about symbols of the sacred universe that start armies marching must be 
acknowledged. 

Related to uncritical claims for the omnipresence of the sacred in the 
language Professor Nasr cites of the sapiental tradition, are claims for the 
supernatural. It is one thing to understand the supernatural as higher or 
deeper levels and dimensions of reality than appear on the surface of 
ordinary or scientific experience. It is quite another, and unworthy of a 
perennial philosophy for our time, to understand the supernatural as the 
intervention of higher beings or higher levels of reality to change the lower. 
The very genius of the hierarchical conception is to give each level its 
integrity. Yet how often the language of the perennial philosophy cultivates 
an interventionist sensibility! This can pervert religion into a Marxian opiate 
of the people. It can distract people from the disciplined realism required for 
personal and communal spiritual progress. It can even justify the oppression 
of one nation by another because the oppressor believes itself to have a 
supernatural mandate. The very cultures to which Nasr appeals in order to 
rescue the West in its time of secular dissolution have themselves been 
victims of colonialism fueled by claims for supernatural legitimation. Only 
a deluded supematuralist fool would look at superior guns and see God’s 
establishment of a manifest destiny. A cannon is a cannon is a cannon. Until 
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the perennial philosophy can formulate itself in ways that reject the 
supematuralism rightly criticized by the modem secular West, it needs to be 
quiet about appeals to quaint ancient sources from mythopoeic cultures. 

Professor Nasr himself is no mystagogue, but a sophisticated, urbane, 
world-class scholar of the late twentieth century. As I said at the beginning, 
he is an extraordinary model of a philosopher for the world. Yet there is a 
slippery slope leading from some of the claims to ancient esoteric wisdom 
in his sources to Aleister Crowley and worse. The perennial philosophy, in 
any of its forms, cannot make claim to be taken seriously by those who have 
learned from religion’s wickedness until it has internalized a hermeneutics 
of suspicion and applied that to its own sources. In light of the history of and 
current potential for disastrous abuse, the ancient sources of the perennial 
tradition need to be subjected to a critical reconstruction. The stricture 
applies as well to recent interpretations such as Schuon’s and Guenon’s. In 
this regard, the perennial philosophy can take a good lesson from the critical 
work of Huston Smith. But so far as I can tell, until the critical reconstruc- 
tion of the sources has been carried out in some detail, and become accepted, 
it is better for those of us who fit philosophically and religiously into the 
perennial tradition to use other language. 36 This fourth step is a philosophical 
project of considerable magnitude that has not yet been undertaken. I fear 
that Professor Nasr’s strategy in Knowledge and the Sacred of pitting good 
perennial philosophy against bad modem secularism, showing that the good 
has been excluded but now is making a comeback in some esoteric quarters, 
is counterproductive. 

5. The last and most important step in opening perennial philosophy to 
our contemporary public is the undertaking of its practice. If I am right about 
the transformative powers of religious symbols, and about including 
metaphysical dialectic as part of religious symbolic wisdom, then it must be 
practiced to be believed. The divine must be engaged genuinely for sapiental 
certainty to be possible. The typical understanding of this in the European 
West is faith seeking understanding, which usually means belonging to a 
religious community and accepting its beliefs and practices in order to come 
to serious understanding. There are other models of practice, different kinds 
of communities, and different forms of relationships with gums. Even 
scholarship in the Western sense opens to a piety more profound than its 
“methods” would suggest possible. 

To many Western philosophers this step of actual practice in order to 
transform the soul and thereby be able to check out the claims of the 
perennial philosophy seems simply to be hn advocacy of religion. It is. I 
advocate religion not merely in order to engage God, to become more holy, 
and to fulfill the many elements in the religious dimension of life. I advocate 
religious practice as necessary for good philosophy about religious matters. 
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One crucial error of much modem empiricism, carrying down into twentieth- 
century analytic philosophy, is the belief that philosophical truth and wisdom 
must show up on the plane of simple consciousness common to all. 
Analytical “method” often consists in clearing away confusion so that 
anyone can see what would otherwise be self-evident in consciousness. But 
as John E. Smith has pointed out in the passage cited above, experience has 
very little to do with the flat plane of consciousness per se and much to do 
with the activity of engaging that transforms us as engaged interpreters. Only 
a person with God in the heart can know in the heart what God is. Meta- 
discussions are only that, meta-discussions of what one would know if one 
were to know. (Like this discussion.) To get beyond meta-knowledge to 
knowledge requires practiced engagement. This point need not be lost even 
on those who choose to avoid the practice. 

In this essay I have tried to reconstruct perennial philosophy, especially 
in the form so brilliantly developed by Professor Nasr, into a viable 
participant in the contemporary philosophical public. For all the cosmopoli- 
tanism of his philosophy, it seems not to make a philosophical engagment 
with late modem Western philosophy, despite the venue of the Gifford 
Lectures from which Knowledge and the Sacred arose. My strategy has been 
first to sketch something of a theory I have developed elsewhere of religious 
symbols that shows that the kind of transformation of soul claimed for the 
perennial philosophy is what you should expect, and not an anomaly. 
Second, I have phrased the philosophical or conceptual content of perennial 
metaphysics in two families of traditions, both of which are recognized with 
some currency in the contemporary Western discussion. By characterizing 
the second family as part of the perennial tradition, namely, the creation ex 
nihilo position I have myself defended, I have offered this line as an ally to 
Professor Nasr’s attempt to recover sacred seriousness for the philosophic 
life. Third, I have discussed the project of involving the perennial philoso- 
phy in the contemporary discussion as a series of steps. The first three steps 
have already been taken more or less well. The fourth requires a serious 
engagement of the good reasons for secularism, and the hermeneutics of 
suspicion, by the distinguished leaders of perennial philosophy and sacred 
wisdom today, such as Professor Nasr. This step has yet to be taken, I think, 
and if there is a critical edge to this essay concerning Professor Nasr’s 
project, it is here. The fifth step is for an experimental approach to the 
presentation and assessment of the perennial philosophy. I would hope that 
the larger philosophical community, even those secularists who have little 
taste for religious practice or for taking philosophy seriously as a way of life, 
can appreciate the point of the experiment. If experienced scientists see more 
in a test tube than a novice, if musicians and connoisseurs hear more in 
music than ordinary people, then to move beyond the superficial in religion 
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requires cultivating the soul through gaining competence at engaging reality 
with religion’s symbols, and these include the master symbols of the 
tradition of sacred knowledge Professor Nasr exhibits so well. 

In all this, I intend my remarks to honor Professor Nasr’ s philosophical 
achievements and, even more, the accomplishments of his heart. 

Robert Cummings Neville 
Professor of Philosophy, Religion, and Theology 
School of Theology 
Boston University 
June 1996 



NOTES 

1. Seyyed Hossein Nasr, Knowledge and the Sacred (New York: Crossroad, 
1981). I render thanks to William Chittick, Huston Smith, and Charles Upton for 
very helpful comments on an early draft of this essay; they have vastly improved it 
and where I was not able to follow their suggestions marks the limits of my 
corrigibility. 

2. Perhaps if one says something positive about Plotinus without mentioning 
his connection with perennial philosophy or sacred wisdom, the response will be 
courteous and perhaps curious in an antiquarian way. But even Plotinus is not taken 
seriously by many philosophers who otherwise have no difficulty engaging Plato, 
Aristotle, Marcus Aurelius, or Augustine. This is not a universal situation, of 
course. Plotinus is regularly mentioned if not analyzed in history of philosophy 
courses and there is a Neo-Platonic Society in North America. There also are 
philosophers interested positively in gnosticism. See, for instance, the collection of 
essays culled from the journal Studies in Comparative Religion by Jacob 
Needleman, editor, entitled The Sword of Gnosis: Metaphysics, Cosmology, 
Tradition, Symbolism ; Professor Nasr has an article in this volume as do several of 
those he discusses in Knowledge and the Sacred. That Needleman edited that 
volume, however, indicates that the discussion is on the margin rather than at the 
center of the academic philosophic discussion. Needleman was my own teacher as 
a TA in an undergraduate philosophy class, but in his book, The New Religions: The 
Meaning of the Spiritual Revolution and the Teachings of the East (New York: 
Doubleday, 1970), he apologizes for the narrowness of academic philosophy and 
embraces the New Religions, California and all (see chapter 1). 

3. See Huston Smith’s Forgotten Truth: The Primordial Tradition (San 
Francisco: Harper, 1 976); Smith is best known for his The Religions of Man which 
has gone through three editions and is now entitled The World’s Religions (San 
Francisco: Harper). On the question of the comparative relations among world 
religions see Frithjof Schuon’s The Transcendent Unity of Religions, with an 
introduction by Huston Smith (Wheaton, 111.: The Theosophical Publishing House, 
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1984) and, for another related point of view, John Hick’s An Interpretation of 
Religion (New Haven: Yale, 1989), especially part 4. 

4. The point is that there ought be no break between philosophy and religion, 
between study and practice, although there surely are parts of each that are outside 
parts of the other in all the distinctions. For a careful discussion that recognizes that 
study and practice cannot be kept apart, see John E. Smith’s Reason and God (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1961), especially part 2. I have discussed some 
senses in which the academic study of religion itself becomes a spiritual practice in 
“The Emergence of Historical Consciousness: A Secular Path to Spiritual Depths,” 
in Spirituality and the Secular Quest, edited by Peter H. Van Ness (New York: 
Crossroad, 1996). 

5. The most recent study of some of the boundaries and connections between 
academic philosophy and the study of religion is the special volume, edited by 
Eugene Thomas Long, of the International Journal for Philosophy of Religion, 
38/1-3 (December 1995) prepared for the Journal's 25th anniversary, called God, 
Reason and Religions. The volume was simultaneously published as a book with 
Long as editor with the title God, Reason and Religions: New Essays in the 
Philosophy of Religion, in the Kluwer Studies in Philosophy and Religion volume 
18 (Dordrecht: Kluwer Academic Publishers, 1995). 

6. See my “Religious Studies and Theological Studies: The 1992 Presidential 
Address to the American Academy of Religion,” in The Journal of the American 
Academy of Religion 61, no. 2 (Summer 1993): 185-200. 

7. Op. cit., chap. 1 and passim. 

8. “World philosopher” means two things. One, relevant to the contemporary 
age particularly but adaptable to previous times, is that the philosopher operates 
knowledgeably in reference to all the main philosophic traditions of the world; there 
are three, the East Asian, the South Asian, and the West Asian with its European 
appendage and American colonies. The American philosophical community is 
nourished by all the traditions and many American philosophers are “world 
philosophers” in this sense. The other is that the philosopher’s thought is important 
enough to be taken seriously by philosophers in any of the world’s traditions, as all 
take Plato and Zhuangzi seriously. See, for instance, Kuang-ming Wu’s Chuang 
Tzu: World Philosopher at Play (New York: Crossroad, 1982), Prelude; and David 
A. Dilworth’s Philosophy in World Perspective: A Comparative Hermeneutic of the 
Major Theories (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1989). Nasr is a world 
philosopher in both senses. 

9. For his own interpretation of the range of Islamic philosophy and science, 
see Nasr’s Islamic Life and Thought (Albany: State University of New York Press, 
1981). For a very helpful introduction to Sufi philosophy, see William C. Chittick’s 
The Sufi Path of Knowledge: Ibn al- 'Arabi 's Metaphysics of Imagination (Albany: 
State University of New York Press, 1989). For the story of how Neo-Platonism 
entered Islamic philosophy, see SyedNomanul Haq’s Names, Natures and Things: 
The Alchemist Jabir ibn Hayyan and his Kitab al-Ahjar (Book of Stones), volume 
158 of the Boston Studies in the Philosophy of Science (Dordrecht: Kluwer 
Academic Publishers, 1994), chapter 2. 
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10. Peirce was a late modem Western philosopher, but not a modernist or 
postmodernist one. Other things than modernism and its dialectical rejection have 
happened in late modernity. See my The Highroad Around Modernism (Albany: 
State University of New York Press, 1992). Chapter 1 is a general exposition of 
what I take to be especially valuable in Peirce. I doubt Nasr would like the 
connection with Peirce, but that is the problem with his approach to the West. 

1 1 . 1 have analyzed the structure of religious symbols in some detail in The 
Truth of Broken Symbols (Albany: State University of New York Press, 1996). The 
discussion of Peirce’s theory of signs, especially reference, is in the Preface; the 
discussion of systems of meaning is in chapter 3. 

12. Op. cit., chap. 4. 

13. Peirce discussed this in many places, one of the most complete of which is 
The Collected Papers of Charles Sanders Peirce, edited by Charles Hartshome and 
Paul Weiss, volume 2 (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1932), 
paragraphs 292-308 (CP 2.292-308). 

14. See The Truth of Broken Symbols, chap. 2. 

15. See Peter Berger’s The Sacred Canopy (Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 
1967). 

16. See The Truth of Broken Symbols, chaps. 4-5. 

1 7. See Derrida’s Of Grammatology, translated by Gayatri Chakravorty Spivak 
(Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins University Press, 1 974) or Speech and Phenomena, 
translated by David B. Allison (Evanston: Northwestern University Press, 1974). 

1 8. On the important distinction between extensional and intentional reference 
and interpretation, see The Truth of Broken Symbols, chapter 2. 

19. That truth is the carryover of value from objects into the interpretation of 
them is the thesis of my Recovery of the Measure (Albany: State University of New 
York Press, 1989). The title means that reality measures our interpretation rather 
than the other way around, which so many philosophers believe today. Although 
that book presents a theory of meaning and intentionality, its main burden is to 
describe nature in such a way as to make intelligible value and its carrying over into 
experience. It deals at length with such topics as identity, being, value, harmony, 
time, eternity, space, motion, and causality. 

20. These different “sites of value” are analyzed at length in my Normative 
Cultures (Albany: State University of New York Press, 1995), chapters 2 and 4. 

21 . See my Reconstruction of Thinking (Albany: State University ofNew York 
Press, 1981), chapters 5-8. 

22. See John Dewey’s Experience and Nature, edited by Jo Ann Boydston 
(Revised edition; vol. 1 of John Dewey: The Later Works, 1925-1953', Carbondale: 
Southern Illinois University Press, 1981; original edition, 1925) and Whitehead’s 
Process and Reality, edited by David Ray Griffin and Donald Sherburne (Corrected 
edition; New York: Free Press, 1978; original edition, 1929). 

23. See his Essay Concerning Human Understanding, any edition, part 2, 
chapter 17. 

24. See his Experience and God (New York: Oxford University Press, 1968), 
pp. 52, 81. 
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25. Paul Weiss, Modes of Being (Carbondale: Southern Illinois University 
Press, 1958). 

26. Nasr traces much of this in detail in op. cit., chap. 1. 

27. Ibid., chap. 2. 

28. Ibid., chap. 6. 

29. 1 have argued for this position at length in God the Creator (New edition; 
Albany: State University of New York Press, 1992; original edition, 1968) and 
Eternity and Time's Flow (Albany: State University of New York Press, 1993), and 
elsewhere. Like Nasr, I believe that this family of the perennial philosophy has 
found expressions in many world cultures, not just the Western, and have argued 
this in The Tao and the Daimon (Albany: State University of New York Press, 
1982), especially chapter 6. See also my Behind the Masks of God (Albany: State 
University of New York Press, 1991). 

30. See his Systematic Theology, volume 3 (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1963). 

31. Op. cit., chap. 4. This approach to intelligibility is also taken by process 
theologians; see my discussion in Creativity and God (New edition: Albany: State 
University of New York Press, 1995; original edition 1980), 46-47. 

32. See his Systematic Theology, volume 1 (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1951), introduction and part 1. 

33. See the argument for this in Eternity and Time 's Flow, part 1 . 

34. See The Truth of Broken Symbols, chapter 1 . 

35. See my The Tao and the Daimon, chapter 6 or God the Creator, chaps. 

3-4. 

36. My own strategy is to develop contemporary dialectical metaphysical 
arguments, to interpret the symbols of my own Christian religion, and to study 
comparative religions with all the tools that modem secular scholarship can provide, 
including the secular moral perspectives and the hermeneutics of suspicion. This 
essay is the first, I believe, in which I have identified myself with the perennial 
philosophy, although that affinity has been apparent to me since studies of Plotinus 
in my dissertation in the early 1960s. 
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P rofessor Neville is one of the foremost figures in the field of philosophy 
as well as religion in America and his present essay is a major study of 
perennial philosophy in the context of contemporary Western philosophy. To 
provide a home for his interpretation of perennial philosophy in the present- 
day context, Neville has developed a theory of signs and symbols and a 
methodology for making the project possible. This aspect of the paper is a 
philosophical exposition of his own ideas and therefore I will respond to it 
only where it may help clarify my own position. There are, however, 
substantial parts of the paper which concern my views about the perennial 
philosophy and his critique of them. Naturally my response will be most of 
all related to those sections. 

Neville begins by stating that the perennial philosophy is out of vogue 
and in fact ridiculed in Western philosophical circles. This statement is 
certainly true especially if one considers only the mainstream and more 
“established” and well-known currents of philosophy as associated with 
academic circles. I have no qualms about this assertion but want to add that 
this situation must, out of necessity, be the case considering the fact that the 
whole mainstream of modem Western philosophy down to the contemporary 
period has been based on the forgetting and rejecting of perennial philoso- 
phy as understood traditionally. When as a young scholar and philosopher 
I began to write in defense of the perennial philosophy and tradition in the 
sense that I use the term, I knew folly well that I was swimming against the 
current and not participating in a popularity contest. During over forty years 
of writing and lecturing on the perennial philosophy in Western languages, 
I have confronted the opposition mentioned by Neville in many ways but the 
situation has not prevented me from continuing to hold the positions which 
I do. Happily I find much more interest in the perennial philosophy today in 
intellectual circles in the West, more so in religious studies than in philoso- 
phy, than when I began to defend traditional metaphysics. But through this 
long experience it has become ever more clear to me that it is not possible 
to take the main currents of modem philosophy seriously as real philosophy 
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and at the same time have serious concern for the perennial philosophy as 
truth. Let me also add that since I have also written extensively in Persian 
and lectured widely in the East, I have experience of another part of the 
world where the situation is not the same as it is in the West precisely 
because modem Western philosophy has not sunk its roots as deeply there 
as it has in its land of origin. In fact where Western philosophy has taken 
root in the East as in Japan and among certain sectors of Indian educated 
classes, one observes the same lack of interest and opposition to the 
perennial philosophy as one finds in the West. This point itself is further 
indication that contradictory and opposing worldviews and philosophies 
cannot be seriously entertained at the same time. 

In their negating the millennial wisdom of humanity, I have accused 
mainstream Western philosophers of not using their intelligence correctly 
and to the full, but I have never called “the modem European tradition as a 
stupid and perhaps a wicked fall,” to quote Neville. I certainly consider 
going from Nicholas of Cusa to Feuerbach a fall but I have never used vul- 
gar and emotive terms such as “stupid” and “wicked” in my writings about 
philosophy. I believe that as a result of the loss and eclipse of the sapiental 
dimension of religion in the West, combined with the separatism of 
philosophical intelligence from faith, a fall took place. Consequently reason 
became divorced from both the Intellect and revelation and thus, philosophy 
in the West, henceforth, developed as the fruit of the use of reason as wed 
to the results of external empirical experience, leading to various philoso- 
phies which could not but deny the perennial philosophy and the traditional 
metaphysics at its heart which is the fruit of intellection or noesis. 

Neville honors me by calling me a world philosopher for which I am 
grateful and then adds, “Nor does he define himself as an Islamic philoso- 
pher.” Although I have been always concerned with philosophical issues of 
a global order and have studied to the extent possible the several major 
existing philosophical traditions in addition to the “inheritance of Socrates,” 
to quote Neville, if I were asked whether I consider myself an Islamic 
philosopher or not, I would definitely give a humble affirmative answer. I do 
not think that the two categories of “world philosopher” and “Islamic 
philosopher” are mutually exclusive. I consider myself a humble member of 
both categories and believe that the traditional Islamic philosophers of old 
such as Avicenna, Averroes, and Suhrawardi were also not only Islamic 
philosophers but also world philosophers in light of the definition that the 
term “world” had for their period of history. Their considerable influence not 
only within Islamic civilization but also in the two worlds west and east of 
the abode of Islam, namely, the Latin West and India, are testimonies to this 
reality. 

In the same paragraph Neville writes that the global nature of my 
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thought is all the more reason for it “to be related with more respect to late 
Western philosophy, for that is the one family of traditions he approaches 
with an attitude more of blame than learning.” I do not think that the 
conclusion necessarily follows from the premise. I am interested in global 
philosophical issues which I seek to answer from the point of view of the 
perennial philosophy and tradition as I understand the term, issues ranging 
from the critique of modem science to the environmental crisis, but that does 
not mean being necessarily engaged with every Western philosophical 
current which also deals with these issues. I have engaged certain main 
figures of Western philosophy from Montaigne and Descartes to Kant, 
Hegel, and Whitehead and on a certain level Marxism as far as its histori- 
cism is concerned, but admittedly not every school of modem philosophy, 
especially the most current ones, although I have made a study and 
occasionally referred to a number of more recent figures such as Jaspers, 
Heidegger, and Marcel. I admit that I am not an expert on every new 
philosophical school, many of which I find to be quickly passing intellectual 
fads with little substance. But wherever I have found contemporary 
philosophers with whom I could share some aspect at least of my philosophi- 
cal concerns, I have certainly engaged them often in long personal conversa- 
tions. These figures are as varied as Emmanuel Levinas, Paul Ricoeur, Henry 
Corbin, and Gilbert Durand in France; Federico Sciacca and Elemire Zolla 
in Italy; Ernst Benz and Franz Joachim von Rintlen in Germany; Raymond 
Klibansky, Peter Caws, and Huston Smith in America and many others. It 
is true that I approach modem philosophy with the attitude of blame not for 
what it has achieved but for what it has neglected and by virtue of this 
neglect negated, but this blameworthy attitude has not been based com- 
pletely on ignorance but on some degree of knowledge, although I admit that 
I do not consider myself deeply versed in modem Western philosophy. 

Neville outlines quite brilliantly C. S. Peirce’s theory of signs with 
whose aid he seeks to make the perennial philosophy palatable to current 
schools of philosophy. I will not deal with this exposition in as much as it 
concerns Neville’s philosophy and not mine, but this exposition nevertheless 
provides the opportunity to express once again the traditional understanding 
of symbols, which according to Neville’s exposition is the name usually 
given to religious signs. In contrast to modem philosophers of semiotics and 
hermeneutics for whom symbols have no “reference outside their system of 
surrounding signs that define referents and interpretations,” traditional 
interpreters and followers of the perennial philosophy such as I consider 
symbols to have an ontological status. Symbols are not based on the 
agreement of a human collectivity concerning the meaning of something 
called “sign” but are in the nature of things. The symbol reflects a reality of 
a higher plane by virtue of its very nature and not in an artificial way. 
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Everything in the universe in fact is ultimately symbolic to the extent that it 
is real. Only the Ultimate Reality is not a symbol, for It and It alone is Itself 
and nothing else. Moreover, there are two kinds of symbols: one, natural 
symbols residing in the nature of things such as the sun which is the symbol 
of Divine Intellect, and two, symbols sanctified and given special power and 
significance by a revelation, the example of the latter being, let us say, the 
cross or wine in Christianity. Furthermore, the same symbol can function in 
both ways but in different worlds. While the sun possesses the symbolism 
stated above for Christians, Jews, and Hindus, it possesses also the second 
function in Mithraism and Shintoism. 

In neither of these cases, however, is the meaning of the symbol defined 
simply by human agreement. The reality of the symbol is ontological and in 
the second case its efficacy and meaning come from the Source of all being 
and not from social and human agreement. Traditional philosophers of our 
day are certainly aware that such a vision is not shared by modem man. In 
fact modem man may be said to have lost what F. Schuon called “ l ’esprit 
symbolist .” Even today there are primal people such as the Australian 
Aborigines who see all things as symbols and not facts. There are even 
languages such as Arabic and Persian in which there is no word for “fact.” 
It is true that we live in a world in which the “symbolist spirit” has been for 
the most part lost, but that does not mean that we should forget the real 
nature of the symbol and turn it into signs. It is as if we lived in a community 
where color-blindness had taken over most of the population. Would we 
have then to abandon our knowledge and experience of colors and state that 
colors are simply interpretations of phenomena based on the agreement of 
the community? I know that Professor Neville is developing his sophisti- 
cated theory of signs/symbols based on the philosophy of Peirce in order to 
make a certain type of presentation of the perennial philosophy acceptable 
to modem philosophy whose mainstream has turned away from the symbolic 
mode of thinking and expression which has at best been called 
“mythopoetic” or “artistic.” But I believe that in order to understand the 
language of the perennial philosophy as expressed in many different 
traditions, it is necessary to understand clearly the meaning of symbolism as 
understood traditionally and then to resuscitate this language whose 
knowledge is vital for the understanding of traditional doctrines and not 
simply to reduce symbols to signs in the Peircian sense. Of course, it should 
also be remembered that throughout the past two and a half millennia, the 
perennial philosophy has also had recourse to an abstract language more 
familiar than the language of traditional symbolism to followers of the 
mainstream of post-medieval Western philosophy. 

One of the more interesting developments of twentieth-century Western 
thought is in fact the attempt of many thinkers, who have not even been in 
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the camp of perennial philosophy, to delve deeply into the meaning of 
symbolism, not in the manner of the Saussure and Derrida but more or less 
as understood traditionally. One need only remember figures as diverse as 
Susanne Langer, Ernst Cassirer, Henry Corbin, Mircea Eliade, Heinrich 
Zimmer, and Gilbert Durand to realize the widespread interest in this matter. 
In addition one needs to speak of the vast studies on the general meaning of 
symbolism as well as particular religions, metaphysical, cosmological, and 
artistic symbols by the traditionalist expositors of the perennial philosophy 
including especially Guenon, Coomaraswamy, Schuon, Titus Burckhardt, 
and Martin Lings, all of whom have written numerous luminous pages on 
the subject. While reading Neville’s development of Peirce’s theory of signs, 
I have found it necessary to restate my understanding of symbols which 
follows that of the traditionalists just cited and which I have summarized in 
my Knowledge and the Sacred. I believe that to remain faithful to the truth 
of the perennial philosophy, it is necessary to understand its symbolic 
language, and to be able to transmit its truths to a world impervious to the 
meaning of symbols in the traditional sense; it is necessary to resuscitate the 
meaning of the language of symbolism in a contemporary fashion without 
betraying its authenticity. In any case, to understand my views on the nature 
of symbol and the symbolic, it is necessary to recall what I have stated 
briefly here and discussed more fully in my other writings. 

Let me also add at the end of this discussion that man can interpret and 
understand symbols by means of the intelligence and the symbolist spirit 
which are innate to the human state, and in the case of religious symbols, 
through the guidance of revelation. When the Bible and the Quran state that 
God taught man the name of all things, it meant, besides other meanings I 
have discussed elsewhere, the ability to see things as symbols and to 
understand by means of this God-given knowledge and intelligence the 
meaning of the symbols observed and known. In fact, in the metaphysical 
sense, the “names of things” are also their nature as symbols. When Neville 
writes, “even if the symbol is mistaken,” he shows that he is using the term 
“symbol” in a manner different from me, for according to the traditional 
understanding of symbols, the symbol can never be mistaken. It is like 
saying that salt is mistaken in tasting salty. The mistake always comes from 
the side of the interpreter whose inward intelligence, symbolist spirit and/or 
submission to the guidance of revelation may easily be impeded by various 
factors in the same manner that our taste buds can become impaired in such 
a way that they cannot taste the saltiness of salt — which of course would not 
make salt any less salty. 

For this reason I am also not favorable towards the substitution by 
Neville of value for truth when he says, “It is better to say that we know 
something when we grasp what is valuable [rather than true] about it.” The 
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term “value” is itself metaphysically problematic and tends to substitute 
subjective for objective determination. It is interesting to note in this context 
that while since the nineteenth century many Western philosophers wary of 
the loss of “values” in a world created by scientism sought to formulate a 
“philosophy of values,” such a philosophy is totally absent among various 
schools of traditional philosophy in which what we call “values” were part 
and parcel of the abode of existence that had not as yet become shorn of all 
quality a la Descartes and Galileo. 

As he continues his exposition of the theory of signs and symbols, 
Neville turns to my critique of the theory of evolution which makes my 
views “seem implausible.” First of all let it be said, as I have also mentioned 
elsewhere, that my criticisms of evolutionary theory have to do precisely 
with the theory which has now become an ideology defended by its believers 
with the same fervor as any other ideology and not with simply a scientific 
theory. I have never attacked the findings of the paleontological record or 
any other verified scientific discovery. To say that there are trilobite fossils 
in the Cambrian period is one thing and to claim macroevolution which has 
never been observed or proven is quite another. I do not know why in 
America whoever opposes Darwinian evolution is called a “creationist 
fundamentalist” while there are many more “evolutionary fundamentalists” 
around. Also there are numerous scientists in both Europe and America who 
oppose the whole theory of macroevolution on purely scientific lines, but 
they are hardly given a fair hearing in a world dominated not by biology in 
itself as a science but by the evolutionist ideology. 

Now, Neville tries to provide a subtle enough causal theory of 
interpretation to remove objections to the theory of evolution. But what he 
provides would never be accepted by an honest to goodness Darwinian 
evolutionist. For example, if higher realities are not “merely a cumulative 
complexification of lower realities,” then where does that “something” 
which makes the higher more than the sum of its constituent lower realities 
come from? The moment we agree that the higher cannot be reduced to its 
lower constituent parts in a fundamental way, we have removed 
reductionism from the scene and made evolution as scientifically understood, 
and not in its crypto-religious forms combined with theism and the like, 
philosophically meaningless. In any case I belong to those interpreters of the 
perennial philosophy who believe that creation, including man, has 
descended from above without this implying the crude creationism often 
mentioned, and my views stand in contrast to certain modem interpreters of 
perennial wisdom who combine perennial cosmologies with evolutionary 
ideas and believe that man and other forms of life have ascended from 
below. This latter view is associated with many New Age religions and 
modem “esoteric” movements which stand at the antipode of the traditional 
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view of perennial philosophy. I am glad that Neville made this criticism so 
that I could clarify this important point. 

Neville turns again to symbols of the perennial philosophy and mentions 
that they were developed very early by such geniuses as the authors of the 
Upanisads. Of course on the basis of what I have said about symbols, I 
would not agree with the word “develop” in this context nor with 
considering the authors of the Upanisads as geniuses. In the Hindu tradition 
the Upanisads are considered as sruti or sacred scripture revealed to the 
sages in the forest and not merely the fruit of human genius. As for the 
symbols of the perennial philosophy being “more elementary than astrophys- 
ics and molecular biology,” again according to my understanding of symbols 
these modem sciences do not even possess symbols which could be 
compared to those of the perennial philosophy. The DNA is not a symbol 
like wine in Christianity which symbolizes the blood of Christ. Also I do not 
understand the term “elementary” used by Neville. Does it mean in reference 
to the elements which constitute the very basis of things or more likely 
simple and less advanced? In either case I do not accept such a characteriza- 
tion even if the modem sciences were to possess their symbols properly 
understood because, even if this were to be the case, the symbols of the 
perennial philosophy could not constitute their basis. And certainly 
traditional symbols are hardly elementary in the sense of being less advanced 
or more rudimentary, for they open the door to the highest form of knowl- 
edge compared to which all merely rational sciences are elementary and 
rudimentary. 

One of the very positive aspects of Neville’s exposition of the theory of 
signs and symbols is that he realizes that the receiver of symbols must have 
the preparation for such a reception. He writes, “The theory of symbols I 
have advocated here shows both how the unity of engagement can give 
certainty and how subsequent engagement with more discriminating and 
richer symbols can supersede the earlier certainty.” I need to add that a 
single symbol without the need of other symbols, reveals levels of meaning 
and one can gain degrees and levels of certainty by ever-greater penetration 
into the meaning of a single symbol. This theory is elaborated in many Sufi 
works on the basis of the text of the Quran which speaks of the levels of 
certainty from the “science of certainty” ( ‘ilm al-yaqln) to the “eye of 
certainty” ( ‘ayn al-yaqin) to the “truth of certainty” (haqq al-yaqln). These 
are compared to hearing the description of fire, seeing fire, and being burned 
by fire. These are all levels of certainty related to a single symbol/reality. 

Neville writes that my main complaint about European modernity is 
“that its symbols fail to register the ultimate dimensions that are the direct 
topic of the perennial philosophy.” My complaint is more basic than that. It 
is that modernity has lost traditional metaphysical knowledge and along with 
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it the sense of the true understanding of symbols, and to compensate for this 
loss it has created pseudo-myths, man-made idols, and subjective constructs 
to fill the void it fills instinctively as a result of the loss of sacred symbols 
and the sense of the sacred itself. How right he is when he writes that 
traditional symbols “are difficult to fit into much of the modem soul.” 
Difficult yes, but not impossible. My task over the years has been to explain 
these symbols and the traditional doctrines they represent in such a way that, 
at least for those in whose soul there is an opening for such things, they will 
be able to find a place within themselves for the understanding and presence 
of these symbols. And I am not unhappy about the results because even 
amidst rampant modernity there are many who thirst for the very truths 
against which the modem world turned as it set about creating the modem 
and now postmodern mentality. 

In discussing the modes of perennial philosophy, Neville draws attention 
to a cardinal truth about perennial philosophy taken seriously when he writes 
that if one accepts my epistemological approach then there is an ljinderlying 
sapiental principle according to which to reach the truth: “the mind must be 
cultivated, perhaps through long years of yoga or contemplation under the 
guidance of a teacher . . . knowledge of the levels and how to reach them are 
conveyed by ‘tradition’ in the sense that Nasr uses the term.” I am in total 
agreement with the need for preparation and training mentioned by Neville, 
but I would not characterize my approach as epistemological. Rather, it is 
metaphysical, although in order to attain metaphysical knowledge it is of 
course necessary to possess the appropriate means of knowing or what is 
technically called “epistemology.” 

Neville then turns to a second family of approaches within perennial 
philosophy associated predominantly with the metaphor of creation ex rtihilo 
which he associates with Eckhart and Nicholas Berdyaev among others. He 
adds, “But because creation ex nihilo marks an immediate making that 
moves directly from nothingness to determinate being, the dimensions need 
not be related in a hierarchy according to which some are farther from the 
creative source than others.” The relation between this family and the first 
family of approaches based on hierarchy is a profound one whose full 
discussion would need a separate treatise. Here it will suffice if I mention a 
few basic principles as I envisage this relationship. First of all, the two 
families are not necessarily opposed but can be integrated into a single 
metaphysical vision. Each being in the hierarchy of existence is at once 
separated and intimately close to the Source of all existence. Its place in the 
ladder of being does not take away from that mysterious direct link that it has 
with the Creator. Moreover, to accept the creation ex nihilo perspective does 
not necessarily destroy the hierarchy which is in the nature of things. Would 
Meister Eckhart ever say that a sinner and the Apostles, both created ex 
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nihil o, had the same proximity to God? 

It is unfortunate perhaps that Neville does not mention tradition in this 
context as I understand the term. Traditional metaphysics is one, and in fact 
some have preferred to use for that very reason the singular term metaphysic. 
But it is a mansion with many houses and can encompass the basic theses of 
the ex nihilo position of traditional philosophies as it has the non-dualistic 
doctrine of a Sankara, which for other reasons does not delve into cosmic 
hierarchies while dealing with pure metaphysics (yet this metaphysics does 
not deny various hierarchies on their own level). In Islam also there are 
levels of understanding unity in relation to multiplicity leading ultimately to 
the assertion of “the unity of being” understood as the unity of the One 
which alone is. In any case I find no difficulty in my understanding of the 
perennial philosophy in its ability to encompass both ofNeville’s interpreta- 
tions. The working out of such a task would, however, require a thorough 
study and analysis in the contemporary language proposed by Neville of the 
synthesis already carried out in many traditional versions of the perennial 
philosophy. 

I also need to mention in passing here the esoteric meaning of ex nihilo 
itself and the doctrine of creation in God and not only by God about which 
there is an extensive literature in the sapiental heritage of all the Abrahamic 
religions and which holds one of the keys for solving the problem of creating 
harmony between the two families of perennial philosophy mentioned by 
Neville. As for one family emphasizing the nature and the other the will of 
God, this discussion has had a long history in Islam as well as Judaism and 
Christianity. In the Islamic tradition the Ash'arite theologians emphasized 
the will and the Islamic philosophers the nature of God while most Sufis, 
with a metaphysical bent, sided with the philosophers on this issue. For my 
part I also find myself clearly on the side of the Sufis and philosophers but 
I understand perfectly well the grandeur of the other perspective which is 
also a traditional and valid interpretation of religious teachings. 

In dealing with sacred knowledge Neville mentions many points with 
which I am in agreement and need not answer but then suddenly changes 
direction and takes me to task for rejecting “other things that late modernity 
has found to be true and important.” True and important by what criteria? 
Yes, I do reject the modernist project as a whole because of what I consider 
to be its false assumptions, but I have never rejected the number of moons 
of Jupiter discovered by Galileo nor denied that modem thought has 
discovered certain things which were not of concern to traditional thought. 
Neville considers my arguments to be my own worst enemy, but my 
arguments follow logically from the premises with which I begin and I do 
not sense any enmity from their quarter towards the foundations of my 
worldview. If my arguments cause enmity towards my works from others, it 
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is because the arguments challenge their own worldview. What is important 
for me is the truth and no contingency can in any way alter my attitude 
towards what thorough intellectual certitude I consider as the truth. When I 
criticize modem science, it is not to deny its study of the geological 
structures of the Andes or the species of plants in Africa. It is the creation of 
a worldview based on a purely quantitative science of the cosmos and the 
cutting off of the hands of the Creator from creation which the theory of 
evolution, if interpreted seriously from a scientific point of view and not 
combined with pseudo-theology, implies. It is surprising that a leading 
philosopher and scholar of religion such as Neville should write, “He [Nasr] 
grudgingly admits that modem science might not be false if put in its place, 
but complains that it usually is construed scientistically. Fair enough: 
scientific expertise does not generalize to philosophy and theology.” Maybe 
not for Professor Neville but it surely does so for most of the Western 
educated public where the scientist has come to replace the priest as the 
source of authority. One needs only to look at so much of modem Western 
philosophy and even certain strands of theology to realize how rampant 
scientism has become and how so many philosophers and theologians bend 
backwards precisely to placate those possessing scientific expertise. Also in 
relation to the quote above the adverb “grudgingly” is not correct as far as 
my writings on modem science are concerned. What I have sought is to open 
an intellectual space in the contemporary world for other modes of knowing 
nature and not to surrender to the monopoly which the quantitative sciences 
of the seventeenth century created for themselves in the mind of Western 
man. To try to destroy a monopolistic hegemony does not mean to accept 
“grudgingly” the existence or even legitimacy of that which one is trying to 
limit in power and claim to dominance. 

Neville considers my denial of “outright important lessons modem 
culture has learned with pain” to be even worse than my critique of modem 
science. And here he repeats the often quoted criticism of the relation of 
religion to violence in traditional societies, the danger of following blindly 
religious authority, the danger of considering everything as holy which could 
lead to religious wars, etc. To call the world holy is considered by Neville to 
be just a short step from outrageous idolatry leading to wars and slaughters. 
This view developed in Europe since the seventeenth century and the long 
religious wars of the period that followed was used for a long time as an 
instrument to attack religion. Neville seems still to believe in this view when 
he contrasts the perspective leading religions to wars “with the wisdom of 
secularism regarding peace, love, and tolerance.” I should think that at the 
end of the twentieth century, a century during which more human beings 
have been slaughtered for secular causes from nationalism to Fascism to 
Communism to the imposition of economic power, than in any other period 
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of history, one would no longer speak in such terms. Secularism might have 
succeeded in banishing the Devil from the world but it has certainly not 
succeeded in eradicating evil, to put it mildly. Nor can anyone who has 
encountered a doctrinaire secularist claim that he or she is any more tolerant 
than a religious person. If the “hermeneutics of suspicion” is to be used 
anywhere at all, it should be first of all vis-a-vis the secularist powers which 
are devouring the earth and its resources. 

The perennial philosophy itself has all the criteria necessary to 
understand various levels of authority and also the passions of men in this 
age of darkness as well as the nature of evil and that unfashionable but ever 
present reality, sin. It would never allow the idealization of a worldly power 
in the name of religion at a moment of history when such in fact is not 
possible. It teaches detachment even amidst all the turmoils of the world 
knowing full well that with human nature having become what it is, one 
cannot avoid strife completely but should live at all times according to one’s 
moral duty and try to control the passions to the extent possible, an act which 
only religion can accomplish for the many. All of these teachings of the 
perennial philosophy, which also includes discernment concerning all 
worldly power, are beautifully summarized in one of the great masterpieces 
of the literature of the perennial philosophy, the Bhagavad-Gita. 

There are many other points in this criticism which I could answer but 
will leave aside because I have turned to some of them elsewhere in this 
volume. But I need at least to make a comment upon Neville’s statement, “A 
cannon is a cannon is a cannon.” If you look at history, you will discover that 
that was not in fact the case. When there were traditional societies ruled by 
religion, whether that was medieval China, the Islamic world, ancient Egypt, 
or medieval Europe, “the cannon” was in fact a much more rudimentary arm 
that killed far fewer people. Thanks to the rebellion against religion by 
secularism and the rise of a secular science along with a technology divorced 
from spiritual considerations, the earlier rudimentary arms such as bows and 
arrows, swords, maces, or at worst the Greek fire, became real cannon, first 
relatively limited in power of destruction but improving to the laser-guided 
cannon of today and worse than cannon, the bombs whose memory of 
destruction — whether it was of London, Dresden, Hiroshima, or Nagasaki — 
the world cannot forget. 

Also the interpenetration of the natural and the supernatural is a reality 
necessitated by the nature of things without this metaphysical truth in any 
way taking away from things their ordinary nature. The perennial philosophy 
is not the same as a type of simple religiosity which relies solely on 
intervention from on high for the foundation of faith and all our rapport with 
the world. Nevertheless, there is according to all traditional metaphysics a 
vertical dimension of reality which relates us at every moment of life to the 
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higher reaches of consciousness and being and in fact defines our being 
human. I do not believe that this intellectual understanding of the interrela- 
tion of the various levels of existence with each other and with the Source 
of all existence in any way diminishes the possibility of the perennial 
philosophy being taken seriously today. Also Neville writes that some might 
see “a slippery slope leading from some of the claims to ancient esoteric 
wisdom in his [Nasr’s] sources to Aleister Crowley and worse.” But in 
reality only the perennial philosophy as traditionally understood can prevent 
the esoteric from becoming the occult and is alone able to create a dike 
which could prevent such a slippage from taking place. Why is it that one 
does not have the phenomenon of modem occultism in either medieval 
Christianity or in other religions? Yes, in the old days there was magic and 
also what are called the “occult sciences” such as alchemy, but they were 
quite different from modem occultism since they were guarded within a 
framework defined by the perennial philosophy and authentic esoterism 
within a traditional religion. Modem secularist thought is totally helpless in 
face of the invasion of modem occultism and the like as the contemporary 
scene bears witness. Neville needs not fear the perennial philosophy leading 
to outlandish occultism against which yhe traditional interpreters of the 
perennial philosophy have always spoken in the strongest terms. 

Neville is right when he says that, as I have already mentioned, I have 
not engaged late modem Western philosophy on its own terms. My task in 
life has been to present an authentic formulation of the perennial philosophy 
and traditional metaphysics in a contemporary language and in light of many 
basic contemporary issues. I have had to respond to many philosophical 
ideas in order to clear the ground for the establishment of the edifice of 
traditional doctrines following what was accomplished by Guenon, 
Coomaraswamy, Schuon, and others before me. I have also engaged directly 
in contemporary issues such as the environmental crisis, the challenges of 
modem science, and religious diversity. It will be the task of others to 
discuss points of confrontation or harmony; rejection or acceptance between 
the intellectual edifice traditional authors followed by myself have estab- 
lished and various currents of late modem Western philosophy with which 
Neville is concerned is up to them. In any case I am grateful to him for his 
critique and I believe that he himself is one of those philosophers best 
qualified to carry out, in the context of later modem Western philosophy, the 
task of making the perennial philosophy better understood and of aiding 
those qualified to do so to engage it on a serious intellectual level. 



S. H. N. 
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Sallie B. King 

THE PHILOSOPHIA PERENNIS AND THE 
RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD 



T his essay is a response to certain claims regarding the philosophia 
perennis made by Dr. Seyyed Hossein Nasr. The claims I have in mind 
are developed most fully in his Knowledge and the Sacred and succinctly 
restated in “The Philosophia Perennis and the Study of Religion .” 1 Let me 
begin by summarizing that part of Dr. Nasr’s thesis that I would like to 
examine in this essay. 

According to Nasr, the key to understanding the relationship among the 
world’s religions is to look at them from the point of view of Tradition. 
What is Tradition? 

Tradition . . . means truths or principles of a divine origin revealed or unveiled 
to mankind and, in fact, a whole cosmic sector through various figures 
envisaged as messengers, prophets, avataras, the Logos or other transmitting 
agencies, along with all the ramifications and applications of these principles 
in different realms including law and social structure, art, symbolism, the 
sciences, and embracing of course Supreme Knowledge along with the means 
for its attainment. 

Tradition implies truths of a supraindividual character rooted in the nature 
of reality as such. ... It comes from the Source from which everything 
originates and to which everything returns. 

Nasr links the meaning of tradition to 

that perennial wisdom which lies at the heart of every religion and which is 
none other than the Sophia whose possession the sapiental perspective in the 
West as well as the Orient has considered as the crowning achievement of 
human life. This eternal wisdom . . . which constitutes one of the main 
components of the concept of tradition is none other than the sophia perennis 
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of the Western tradition, which the Hindus call the sanatan dharma and the 
Muslims al-hikmat al-khalidah (or javidan khirad in Persian). 2 

For Nasr, the terms, “ philosophia perennis ,” “Sophia,” “ sophia 
perennis” “ scientia sacra” “sacred knowledge,” “metaphysics,” “esoteric 
knowledge,” and “principial knowledge” are all closely related terms, 
pointing to the eternal Truth, embodied at the core of religions in “Tradi- 
tion,” and accessible in experience to humankind. 

[Tradition is closely related to the philosophia perennis if this term is 
understood as the Sophia which has always been and will always be and which 
is perpetuated by means of both transmission horizontally and renewal 
vertically through contact with that reality that was “at the beginning” and is 
here and now. 3 

This philosophia perennis can be known by humankind in two ways: by 
means of revelation and the illumination of the Intellect. 

[T]he twin source of this knowledge is revelation and intellection or intellectual 
intuition which involves the illumination of the heart and the mind of man and 
the presence in him of knowledge of an immediate and direct nature which is 
tasted and experienced. 

This is an essentially passive, or receiving, experience. 

The truth descends upon the mind like an eagle landing upon a mountain top 
or it gushes forth and inundates the mind like a deep well which has suddenly 
burst forth into a spring. In either case, the sapiental nature of what the human 
being receives through spiritual experience is not the result of man’s mental 
faculty but issues from the nature of that experience itself. 4 

As God transcends humankind, so does intellectual illumination transcend 
the merely human products of reason. True knowledge of the Divine is 
issued forth from the Divine Intellect and received by the human mind. 

Chapter 9 of Knowledge and the Sacred, “Principial Knowledge and the 
Multiplicity of Sacred Forms,” deals most directly with the issue to be 
considered in this essay, the relationship between the philosophia perennis 
and the multiple religions of the world. Nasr’s thesis, in short, states that the 
world’s religions are many manifestations of a single Truth of Divine Origin, 
the philosophia perennis. Since this is the focal issue for this essay, I quote 
at length. 

Tradition studies religions from the point of view of scientia sacra which 
distinguishes between the Principle and manifestation, Essence and form. 
Substance and accident, the inward and the outward. It places absoluteness at 
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the level of the Absolute, asserting categorically that only the Absolute is 
absolute. . . . Hence every determination of the Absolute is already in the realm 
of relativity. The unity of religions is to be found first and foremost in this 
Absolute which is at once Truth and Reality and the origin of all revelations 
and of all truth. . . . Only at the level of the Absolute are the teachings of the 
religions the same. Below that level there are correspondences of the most 
profound order but not identity. The different religions are like so many 
languages speaking of that unique Truth as it manifests itself in different worlds 
according to its inner archetypal possibilities, but the syntax of these languages 
is not the same. Yet, because each religion comes from the Truth, everything 
in the religion in question which is revealed by the Logos is sacred and must 
be respected and cherished while being elucidated rather than being discarded 
and reduced to insignificance in the name of some kind of abstract universality. 

The traditional method of studying religions, while asserting categorically 
the “transcendent unity of religion” and the fact that “all paths lead to the same 
summit,” is deeply respectful of every step on each path, of every signpost 
which makes the journey possible and without which the single summit could 
never be reached. 5 

In order to know this transcendent unity of religions, one must penetrate 
beyond the forms to that inner Truth of which all the forms are manifesta- 
tions. This esoteric and experiential knowledge of the philosophia perennis 
brings us the correct understanding of the relationship among the world’s 
religions. 

To go from the form to the essence, the exterior to the interior, the symbol to 
the reality symbolized ... is itself an esoteric activity and is dependent upon 
esoteric knowledge. To carry out the study of other religions in depth, 
therefore, requires a penetration into the depth of one’s own being and an 
interiorizing and penetrating intelligence which is already imbued with the 
sacred. 6 

Man cannot penetrate into the inner meaning of a form except through 
inner or esoteric knowledge One might say that total religious understand- 

ing and the complete harmony and unity of religions can be found, to quote 
Schuon, only in the Divine Stratosphere and not in the human atmosphere. 7 

The fact that this transcendent unity of religions exists, however, does 
not eliminate the absoluteness of each particular religion. 

[I]f there is one really new and significant dimension to the religious and 
spiritual life of man today, it is this presence of other worlds of sacred form 
and meaning not as archaeological or historical facts and phenomena but as 
religious reality. It is this necessity of living within one solar system and 
abiding by its laws yet knowing that there are other solar systems and even, by 
participation, coming to know something of their rhythms and harmonies, 
thereby gaining a vision of the haunting beauty of each one as a planetary 
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system which is the planetary system for those living within it. It is to be 
illuminated by the Sun of one’s own planetary system and still to come to know 
. . . that each solar system has its own sun, which again is both a sun and the 
Sun, for how can the sun which rises every morning and illuminates our world 
be other than the Sun itself? 8 

Principial knowledge can defend the absolute character which followers 
of each religion see in their beliefs and tenets, without which human beings 
would not follow a particular religion. Yet principial knowledge continues to 
assert the primordial truth that only the Absolute is absolute and hence what 
appears below the level of the Absolute in a particular tradition as absolute is 
the ‘relatively absolute.’ 9 

It seems to me that in Knowledge and the Sacred, Nasr is attempting to 
do three important things: (1) to base religious theory upon the assumption 
of the reality of which religion(s) speak(s); and (2) to locate and articulate 
a place of unity among the various world religions, while (3) preserving the 
integrity of the particularity of each religion. 

I must begin by saying that I respect these objectives. The first objective 
is particularly crucial and I believe that Dr. Nasr’s greatest success in 
Knowledge and the Sacred is in his articulate representation of this 
approach. This book invites us to recognize the limitations of methods that 
are incapable of taking seriously the plausibility of the phenomena that they 
study. 

There are times when our disciplines become prisoners of our methodol- 
ogies. One such instance was during the period in which behaviorism 
dominated psychology, when the observation that scientific method could 
only properly study human behavior and not something called “mind,” led 
to a reductionism that concluded, in its popular form, that “mind” and the 
“inner world” of mental life did not exist. 

Another classic instance of this phenomenon is the rendering of the 
universe soulless in the modem mind by science and reason. 10 Clearly, 
reason can neither prove nor disprove the existence of an intelligence at the 
root of all existence. Nevertheless, this inability to demonstrate that such an 
intelligence does exist slid, untidily, into the perception in the modem mind 
that such an intelligence does not exist. The fact that this consequence is 
logically unjustified has not prevented this conclusion from being firmly 
grasped by the modem mind as fully rational. 

One last example: When we turn to what Nasr calls “esoterism” and I 
call “mysticism,” it should be obvious that it is essential to bear in mind the 
limitations of all our methods in attempting to understand something that is 
widely described as “ineffable” by those who claim to have direct experience 
of it. Nonetheless, this point is often overlooked. If I may be permitted to 
quote myself on the subject, “It would be better, if necessary, to frankly 
acknowledge that the phenomena of mystical experience are beyond our 
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reach and live with the consequences of that admission than to reduce 
mysticism to less than it is for the sake of method .” 11 

Nasr, it seems to me, is quite right in pointing to the unjustifiability of 
the ridding of modem culture by means of reason of all that traditional 
culture held as sacred. Furthermore, as he rightly points out , 12 Western 
religious studies itself is replete with methods that reduce the phenomena 
under study, religious phenomena, to nothing by interpreting them as 
epiphenomena produced by more fundamental, and in that sense more real, 
psychological, sociological, historical, political, and the like phenomena. Yet 
in religious studies we are speaking of matters of which, obviously, the 
whole of human history displays mountains of claim and counter-claim, 
belief and disbelief, wonder, awe, talk of unknowable mystery, ineffability, 
and a radical epistemological gap between the human mind and what we 
seek to know. One does not wonder that Nasr appears thoroughly impatient 
with the modem, secular world and its apparently casual dismissal of the 
religious realm. I myself am often appalled by the arrogance of those 
scholars of religion who, with nothing more than the same puny human mind 
with which the rest of us are endowed, feel that they are in a position to write 
off the profoundest mysteries of life. No one has expressed this sentiment 
better than the ancient Taoist philosopher Chuang Tzu who wrote, 
“Calculate what man knows and it cannot compare to what he does not 
know. Calculate the time he is alive and it cannot compare to the time before 
he was bom. Yet man takes something so small and tries to exhaust the 
dimensions of something so large !” 13 Reason itself, if used properly, should 
be able to recognize its own strengths and weaknesses, its own potential and 
limitations. There is a limit beyond which reason is incapable of going— a 
limit quite recognizable by reason itself — that ought to be respected by 
reason. Ironically perhaps, postmodern thought is more aware of this- than 
modem thought and thus has the potential (as yet unrealized!) to ally itself 
with those who share Nasr’s concern to put reason in its rightful place. 

Of course, there is a gap between putting reason in its place and 
acknowledging a transcendent Reality of the kind of which Nasr speaks and 
it is an important gap to investigate. But to keep the focus on Nasr’s work, 
let us ask with him: What would happen if we took transcendence seriously? 
What would religious studies, what would human culture look like if our 
first assumption was the reality of the Absolute? Nasr endeavors at all times 
to put God, or the Absolute, first and to base all else on that first premise. 
Granted that reason can neither prove nor disprove the reality of the 
Absolute, it must be equally reasonable to assume its existence as to assume 
its nonexistence. So why not give a respectful hearing to this premise and see 
where it leads? (Of course, a good deal depends upon the precise nature of 
what we are assuming, as we shall see.) 

Accepting this way of proceeding as reasonable, however, does not 
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mean, in my view, that we can do without the “hermeneutics of suspicion.” 
There are, and presumably always have been, quite sufficient numbers of 
charlatans and dysfunctional people and societies to make us need the 
analyses of Freud, Nietzsche, and Marx. Here reason has a critical role to 
play even if one accepts Nasr’s premise. However, one can arm oneself 
against manipulation and distortion— and, indeed, I would not want to send 
either my children or my students out into the world without providing them 
with some such defense — and still leave vast space for taking religion 
seriously. Indeed, for those who take religion seriously, it is a religious duty 
to distinguish the real from the false in the religious domain. 

This leads to my first question for Dr. Nasr. (1) How does he propose 
that we defend ourselves, and teach our children and students to defend 
themselves, from charlatans and manipulators in the religious domain? What 
are the rules for distinguishing between the genuine and the false in a world 
in which many, but not all, religions are true? What are the characteristics 
of the genuine? Since charlatans can mouth any words and there have been 
many “false prophets,” I would assume that not only certain teachings, but 
also certain behaviors would be necessary. 

There is a second question regarding criteria for distinguishing the true 
from the false. I observe in Dr. Nasr’s works a hostility towards certain 
religions which he regards as syncretisms. 

It need hardly be pointed out that this vision of the transcendent unity of 
religions stands at the very antipodes of the modem syncretisms and pseudo- 
spiritualities which have been growing during the past few decades as a result 
of the weakening of tradition in the West. Not only do they not succeed in 
transcending forms but they fall beneath them, opening the door to all kinds of 
evil forces affecting those who are unfortunate enough to be duped by their so- 
called universalism. 14 

I would like to ask Dr. Nasr whom he has in mind in this description. Does 
he have in mind what is currently called “New Age” religions, in which case 
the concern might be the shallowness and frivolity evident in much of their 
speech and behavior? Or, alternatively, does he have in mind such religions 
as the Baha’i Faith and Unitarian Universalism that, from my perspective, 
seem as respectable as any other religion and indeed seem to me to come 
close to embracing the perspective that he articulates. If this latter group is 
in the group condemned as “modem syncretisms and pseudo-spiritualities,” 
then I must ask how their perspective differs from that of the sage and 
scriptures quoted at the beginning of chapter 9 of Knowledge and the 
Sacred : 

Verily, to every people there has been sent a prophet. (Quran) 




